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EVERETT'S MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS 


HARRO HARRING. A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

[Democratic Review, Oct. Nov. Dec. 1844.] 

Some of the readers of this journal may perhaps recollect 
a short poem, which appeared in a former number, under 
the title of ‘ The Funeral of Goethe, translated from the 
German of Harro Harring.’ * I had accidentally met with 
the original, in a German newspaper, published in this 
country ; and without entirely concurring in the sentiments 
expressed, was so much struck with the manly vigor of 
the style and the noble spirit of independence and liberty 
which breathed through the little work, that I was tempted 
to give it an English dress. At that time I knew nothing 
of the author, and had never even heard his name. Soon 
afterwards I learned that he was now residing at New York, 
and on my next visit to that city I sought an opportunity to 
make his acquaintance. I found in him a distinguished 
man of letters and poet, who, after passing through a varied 
and adventurous career in the old world, had sought refuge 
in this country from the persecutions to which he had 
rendered himself obnoxious by his efforts in the cause of 

* This poem, as published originally in the Democratic Review, may be 
found in the first series of this collection of Essays, at page 653. 
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political reform and liberty. In the full vigor of his powers 
and with still unbroken spirits, he proposes to retire in future 
from any concern with political affairs, and to devote the re- 
mainder of his life to the quiet pursuits of literature. He has 
already published in this country a selection of his poems, in 
the original German, and is now preparing for the press a 
novel under the title of ‘ South America,’ the principal inci- 
dents of which are to be taken from the recent wars between 
the Republics of Montevideo and Buenos Ayres.* His pre- 
vious works of this class have met with success in Europe, and 
one of them is pronounced by Menzel, in his review of Ger- 
man literature, to be the best production of the kind in the 
language. A full account of the life of Harro would occupy 
volumes, and would illustrate very curiously some of the 
strongest tendencies of public opinion and feeling in Europe 
at the present stormy period. He belongs to the same class 
of characters with Follen, Lieber, and the numerous exiles 
from Italy and Poland, whom we have seen with so much 
interest in this country : men of keen sensibility and impetu- 
ous temperament, who embraced the cause of improvement 
and liberty with the enthusiasm natural to youth, and under 
the high excitement of the day, were urged at times to a 
degree of violence which may have bordered on extrava- 
gance, and which brought them into conflict with the laws. 
This class of persons is very numerous on the continent of 
Europe, and especially in Germany. Whatever opinion 
may be entertained of the practical value of their labors, 
the record of their adventures must be regarded by all as 
constituting a curious and important chapter in the history 
of the age. Harro Harring has, in manuscript, voluminous 
memoirs of his life, which may probably see the light at 
some future day. In the mean time, a succinct and rapid 
review of his career, while it may perhaps prove in itself a 
not entirely uninteresting article, may also serve as a sort 
* Since published under the title of 1 Dolores.’ 
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of introduction to some general notice of the literary works 
which he is about to publish. The following sketch has accord- 
ingly been prepared from notes furnished by the subject, 
and carrying with them, for the most part, internal evidence 
of a strict adherence to truth. 

Paul Harro Harring is a native of the kingdom of Den- 
mark. He was born in the year 1800, at lbenshof, — 
an estate belonging to his family, situated on the shore of 
the German Ocean, between the cities of Husum and Breid- 
stadt, in the province of South Jutland. The inhabitants of 
that part of Denmark are of the Friesland race, but from 
neighborhood and long association with the Danes, among 
whom they are situated, and with whom they are now 
politically connected, have formed their manners and lan- 
guage in some degree on the Scandinavian model ; while 
the South Frieslanders, now composing a part of the king- 
dom of Holland, approach more nearly, in these respects, 
to the German branch of the same original Gothic stock. 
Among the members of this vast family of nations, the 
Frieslanders are not the least remarkable for the valuable 
qualities that are common to them all, — and particularly 
the indomitable spirit of liberty, which may be said to 
be their distinguishing and most honorable characteristic. 
Indeed the Frieslanders are fairly entitled to claim a full 
share of whatever glory may have gathered in the process 
of ages round the Anglo-Saxon name and character ; since 
it was from among them that the original Anglo-Saxons 
went forth to plant themselves in Britain, to which they 
gave their own name of Engel-land or England. Among 
the Frieslanders of Jutland, hereditary nobility was unknown ; 
their institutions were entirely democratic, and the offices 
all elective. The Emperor Charlemagne, in one of his 
public documents, addresses them under the appellation of 
Free and Noble Frieslanders. Their language, even in its 
present form, approaches more nearly to the English than 
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any other of the numerous kindred dialects of Gothic origin, 
but has not been cultivated, and has no literature. The 
Danish and German languages were spoken in connection 
with it, in the villages in the neighborhood of Harro’s res- 
idence. He learned them both by the ear in the usual way, 
and afterwards studied them grammatically in the course of 
his education, so that they are both equally native to him. 
Some of his numerous productions are written in one of 
them and some in the other, but the larger portion in Ger- 
man. 

The family was wealthy, and seems to have enjoyed a high 
degree of consideration in the neighborhood. The father of 
Harro had been educated for the naval service, and had passed 
the necessary examination for promotion to the rank of cap- 
tain, when his plan of life was changed by an attachment 
which he formed for a young lady of distinguished connections 
in the interior of the country. On his marnage he retired 
from the navy and devoted himself for the rest of his life 
to the care of his family and to the discharge of the duties 
of various municipal employments, to which he was suc- 
cessively elected by his neighbors or appointed by the gov- 
ernment. During the war with England in 1806, he was 
second in command of the National Militia. On this oc- 
casion he exhausted his funds and credit in furnishing sup- 
plies for the conduct of the war, in return for which he 
received nothing, on the settlement of his accounts, but 
worthless paper securities, and was thus reduced to ruin. 
The year before his death he was elected superintendent 
of the water-works, or, in the language of the country, 
Deichsgraf , ‘ Count or Earl of the Dikes,’ — an office of 
high importance and great responsibility. In 1810, he died 
at the age of 51. It is stated by Harro, and the fact is 
rather curious as showing how completely the municipal 
administration of this part of the kingdom was independent 
of the interference of the Court, — that on the death of a 
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Deichsgraf, the usage of the country authorized and re- 
quired the widow to name two persons, who were to act as 
his deputies until a new election should be made. This 
power was exercised in the present instance by the mother 
of Harro, who appointed her brother-in-law and another of 
her husband’s friends, of suitable qualifications and charac- 
ter, to officiate in his stead. 

The father of Harro is described as a person’ of com- 
manding appearance, and of a naturally generous and ele- 
vated character, but constitutionally serious, and even melan- 
choly. His mother was gentle and strongly imbued with 
religious impressions, in which she afterwards found conso- 
lation under her heavy trials. The fruits of the marriage 
were seven sons, of whom Harro was the second. The 
three younger died successively, in their infancy, of con- 
sumption ; — a circumstance which no doubt contributed to 
increase the gloom that seems to have pervaded the house- 
hold. 

Harro was naturally of a feeble constitution and inherited 
the melancholy temperament of his father. ‘ The constant 
uniformity of the ocean as seen from the windows of our 
residence, — the tranquillity and solitude of our domestic 
life, especially after the death of my brothers, tended,’ he 
remarks, ‘ to strengthen and develop the original inclina- 
tion of my character.’ He was predisposed, like his 
brothers, to consumption, and in his eighth year was struck 
with palsy in his whole right side, so that he was, at that 
time, unable to lift his right hand to his face, or to set his 
right foot to the ground. His parents spared no pains or 
expense in procuring the best medical advice, but without 
effect. The disease was declared to be incurable. Four years 
afterwards he become acquainted with a young physician, 
just returned from his travels in other countries, who ap- 
plied to his case the mesmeric treatment, and cured him so 
completely as to leave no trace of weakness in the once 
1 * 
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paralyzed members. It is not singular that this result should 
have left upon his mind a very favorable impression in re- 
gard to the reality and virtue of the mesmeric influence. 
He appears to have retained this impression ever since, as 
I shall have occasion to mention in connection with one of 
his later adventures. About the time when he suffered the 
paralytic attack just alluded to, he represents himself as 
having had three times in succession, a very remarkable 
dream, which forms the subject of one of his shorter poems. 
It was a sort of night-mare creation of fancy, laboring 
probably under the load of some secret physical disorder, 
in which the Supreme Being appeared to be extinct — the 
universe had relapsed into wild chaos, and the infant 
dreamer lay ‘ solitary and alone,’ weltering amid the ruins 
and without hope of obtaining relief even by annihilation. 
The subject has some general resemblance to one of the 
visions of Richter, but whether the dream was suggested by 
the reading of that work I am not able to say. 

The infirm state of Harro’s health during his infancy, 
made it necessary that he should be educated at home, and 
he was placed under the care of a private tutor. Under 
these circumstances, he was naturally treated with much 
indulgence, and permitted, in a great measure, to follow his 
own taste in the direction of his studies. His favorite pur- 
suits seem to have been the German, Danish, and Latin 
languages. He was curious to obtain from his master some 
notions of the system of the universe and the nature of the 
stars — chiefly, as he says, because he had conceived the 
idea that they might be the abodes of the souls of his de- 
parted brothers. In a maritime district, where many per- 
sons looked to the ocean for employment and subsistence, 
the science of navigation and the branches of mathematics 
in which it is founded, were among the most general objects 
of attention ; but toward these he felt no attraction. The 
starry heavens had no interest for him of a purely astrono- 
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mical kind. In general, his view of nature under all its as- 
pects has been through life poetical and religious, rather 
than utilitarian and practical. 

His father’s death formed a disastrous crisis in the for- 
tunes of the family. His affairs were found to be in a very 
disordered condition ; and, although the estate was settled 
under the direction of a brother, it is thought by Harro that 
great injustice was done to the heirs. If, however, as he 
elsewhere states, the large advances made by his father to 
the government during the war with England had been re- 
paid in worthless public securities, it is not very difficult to 
account for the ruin of his fortunes. The widow’s dower, 
a valuable landed property, which would of itself have as- 
sured the family a comfortable subsistence, and which, by 
the laws of Denmark, was not liable for the husband’s debts, 
was in some way involved in the general wreck. This is 
the more remarkable, as she is represented as a person of 
talent and energy, who had been accustomed to aid her 
husband in his affairs, and was by no means negligent in 
taking proper measures to secure her rights. Her husband 
had, it seems, made enemies among the officers of gov- 
ernment in the neighborhood by the liberality of his politi- 
cal opinions, and the case was not viewed in the courts with 
an eye of favor. The leading lawyers were retained on 
the other side : finally, after the case had been decided 
against them in the local courts, the widow succeeded in 
obtaining the aid of a counsellor belonging to her own 
family connection, who carried it before the Court of Ap- 
peals at Copenhagen ; but it was now too late to remedy 
the evil. This is a melancholy picture of the administra- 
tion of justice at the commencement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in the oldest monarchy in Europe ; and, if true to the 
life, seems to argue that there is still * something rotten in 
the state of Denmark.’ We may venture, perhaps, to hope, 
for the honor of Danish jurisprudence and of humanity, 
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that the aspect of the case has been somewhat darkened by 
the medium of personal interest and feeling, through which 
the account comes to us. The result, at all events, was 
total and irremediable ruin, — accomplished, too, with an 
expedition quite unwonted in the ordinary march of justice. 
‘ We were reduced at once,’ says Harro, ‘ from a state of 
domestic comfort, — I may say wealth and luxury — to 
actual distress. I had been baptized at a massy silver-gilt 
font, belonging to a rich service of plate, which was a part 
of my mother’s portion : eleven years after, and within a 
year from the death of my noble father, that mother, with 
her paralytic infant, was literally turned from the door of 
their large and splendid abode, without knowing where they 
should find a lodging for the night that was to follow. My 
mother,’ he continues, ‘ bore her misfortunes with exem- 
plary equanimity. I have seen her weep, but never heard 
from her lips an expression of complaint or of unkindness 
towards the authors of her ruin, though belonging to her 
own family. She manifested throughout the noblest senti- 
ments and a truly religious resignation. As we took our 
last view of the beautiful linden-trees that stood before the 
doors of the family mansion, she gave utterance to her 
feelings in the pious and impressive language of the Minstrel 
of Scripture : “ The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away ; blessed be the name of the Lord." ’ 

CHAPTER II. 

After quitting the abode of their prosperous period, the 
widow and her son retired to a small house in one of the 
neighboring villages, where they resided several years. 
Under these circumstances they were, of course, deserted 
by a large proportion of their ‘ summer friends,’ a loss of 
little importance, and which was made up to them by the 
kindness and attention of their new neighbors. The pastor 
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of the village, who taught a little school, received Harro 
gratuitously among his pupils, and the several masters gave 
him instruction, and on the same terms, in their respective 
branches. Whether by the effect of the mesmeric treat- 
ment before alluded to, or that of the increasing activity of 
his natural powers at the approach to maturity, he had con- 
quered his paralytic affection and recovered his health. He 
had made his first attempt in verse, two or three years be- 
fore ; and while residing with his mother at the village, he 
wrote some short poems on religious subjects, which have 
been preserved, but are without any substantial value. 
Such libraries as there were in the village were open to^ 
him, and he read a number of books, for the most part 
poems, without any regular plan. His mother and his 
teachers often expressed their regret that he had not the 
means of pursuing a literary career ; but this was at the 
time entirely out of the question, and the idea was aban- 
doned. His principal anxiety was to obtain a situation that 
would enable him to contribute to the support of his mother, 
and in this pious wish he was pretty soon gratified. 

During the flourishing period of the family their residence 
had been much frequented by the gentry of the neighbor- 
ing city of Husum, whose equipages were often to be seen, 
especially on Sundays, under the Linden-trees that sur- 
rounded the house. Their little retreat was not, and of 
course, could not be a point of attraction for this brilliant 
and fashionable circle : but some of its members recollected 
with interest their old friends of Ibenshof. The families 
with which they had been most intimate, were the two 
brothers Van Wardenberg, one Collector of the port, and 
the other Mayor of the city, both having the rank of Coun- 
sellors of State. The former was connected by marriage 
with the family of the celebrated Blucher. He now pro- 
posed to the mother of Harro to receive her son into his 
house, and bring him up as one of his children. The offer 
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was a tempting one, as it afforded the means of pursuing a 
literary career; but Harro could not think of deserting his 
mother in her present destitute condition, and begged his 
patron to give him in preference a situation in the custom- 
house, by which he could earn something for the support of 
his mother. The request was granted, and Harro proceeded 
to Husum to occupy his new place. He resided in the 
family of the counsellor, where he was treated with great 
kindness. He was occupied in the custom-house from 
seven in the morning till seven in the evening. Before and 
after these hours he had his time at his own disposal, and 
employed most of it in taking lessons and studying. Two 
years after his removal to Husum his mother went to reside 
in some domestic capacity with the Countess of Ahlfeldt at 
her castle of Lindau, and Harro had it in his power to em- 
ploy his income as he thought proper. With a predominant 
passion for poetry and polite learning, he united a strong 
inclination for painting ; and was particularly desirous to 
continue his studies at the Academy of Fine Arts at Copen- 
hagen. By laboring two years longer in the custom-house 
at Husum, and carefully economizing his income, he at 
length obtained a little fund upon the strength of which he 
determined to proceed to the capital. At the age of about 
seventeen, he accordingly quitted his second home at the 
hospitable mansion of the truly noble family of Warden- 
berg, and took his departure for Copenhagen. He was pro- 
vided by his friends at Husum with letters of recommenda- 
tion to their respective connections, including various public 
functionaries of high rank, and among them the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

On arriving at the capital he was received with attention, 
and the friends to whom he was recommended expressed 
their readiness to provide him at once with a good place. 
As he had been employed several years in the custom- 
house at Husum, and as it probably appeared natural to his 
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friends that he should continue in the line of service to 
which he was accustomed, he was now offered a situation 
in the custom-house branch of the treasury department. 
He resisted this temptation, though it was pressed with great 
urgency, and preferred pursuing his studies in the arts and 
literature. He accordingly took a small furnished apart- 
ment, and employed himself in attending various courses of 
lectures at the Academy of Fine Arts and at the University. 
He now made his first attempts in dramatic poetry, and 
wrote a play upon the struggle for national independence 
in Germany in 1813-5. He was not satisfied with this pro- 
duction, which he communicated to some of his young 
friends, but did not publish. He afterwards destroyed the 
manuscript, a copy of which had, however, been taken by 
one of the persons who had seen it, and is probably still in 
existence. 

During a year’s residence at Copenhagen, he formed an 
acquaintance with several young men of his own age, to 
whom he was attracted by similarity of tastes and studies. 
His most intimate associate was William Bissen, now one 
of the most eminent sculptors in Europe. In the course of 
the year, the two friends formed the plan of transferring 
their residence to Dresden, apparently in the expectation 
that they could live there more cheaply than at Copenha- 
gen ; but this design was not at the time carried into effect. 
Bissen went to pass the winter with his family at Sleswick, 
and afterwards returned to Copenhagen, where he found 
protectors, who afforded him the means of pursuing his 
studies. Harro persevered in his intention of going to 
Saxony ; but fixed himself temporarily, with what particu- 
lar motive we are not informed, but probably for economy, 
at the University of Kiel, in Holstein. He was here ad- 
mitted into the North Friesland Union, an association which 
was widely extended through this part of the country, and 
included several of the Professors at the University. The 
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object seems to have been of a literary and antiquarian 
character. The old North Friesland Chronicle was pub- 
lished by Heinrich, under the auspices of this society. 
Harro was strongly attached to his country, and to the 
Scandinavian race from which he sprung ; but he looked 
to Germany as the great field for the development of talent 
in all the departments of art and action. After a residence 
at Kiel of about a year, he left that place, and took his de- 
parture by way of Hamburg and Halle, for Dresden. 

His health was still feeble, as it has continued to be 
through life. After his recovery from his paralytic affec- 
tion, the weakness of his chest had become more percep- 
tible, and he was subject to occasional hemorrhage. These 
symptoms had been increased by the assiduity with which 
he pursued his studies at Copenhagen and Kiel. He left 
the latter place in a very infirm state, and on reaching 
Hanover was attacked with pulmonary fever. He resolved, 
however, not to give way to the disease, but continued his 
journey, partly in the diligence and partly on foot, to Bruns- 
wick and Halle. At this place, two of his fellow students, 
who had accompanied him thus far from Kiel, remained to 
enter the University. He now proceeded alone, continually 
suffering with fever and hemorrhage, and in a state of de- 
spondency, which sometimes turned his thoughts towards 
suicide, as the only possible relief from his misery, to Leip- 
sic, and thence to Dresden, where he arrived in May, 1819. 

Among the artists then residing at Dresden, was the cele- 
brated landscape painter, Dahl, of Norway. Harro had 
known him in Copenhagen, and called upon him immedi- 
ately after his arrival. Dahl presented him to the Danish 
Charge d’Affaires, Baron Irgensberg, also a Norwegian, by 
whom he was received with kindness and attention. His 
acquaintance with these persons led the way to another of 
more importance, and which, for a time, had a strong in- 
fluence upon his career in life. Shortly after his introduc- 
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tion to the Danish Charge d’Affaires, the latter sent for him, 
and after a kind apology for not having called in person, 
invited him to dine on a future day. Before the day ar- 
rived, Dahl came one morning with a message from the 
Crown Prince of Denmark, who was then at Dresden, and 
requested Harro to call at his lodgings at the Russian Hotel. 
The account of this affair may be given with advantage in 
Harro’s own language. 

* Before the day winch had been fixed for dining with the 
Chargd an event occurred which had a powerful effect upon my 
subsequent position. The Crown Prince Christian of Denmark 
had arrived at Dresden. One morning Dahl came to my lodgings 
with a message from him, wishing me to present myself to him at 
the Russian Hotel. I accordingly called at the hotel, where I 
was told by the Prince’s Secretary that he was then walking, but 
had left orders for me to meet him at supper, the same evening, 
at the house of the Chargd d’Affaires. Several Danish noble- 
men who were then at Dresden were to be of the party. I was 
to be presented to him separately, before the meeting ; and ac- 
cordingly took my station in one of the apartments for this pur- 
pose. After I had waited some minutes, the Prince entered, and, 
coming up to me, gave me his hand with a friendly salutation. 
He was a man of fine personal appearance, a noble countenance, 
and a very expressive eye. He inquired my motives in coming 
to Dresden, which I explained to him by saying, that I could live 
and pursue my studies about twice as economically at Dresden as 
nt Copenhagen. He appeared to recollect something of the fortunes 
of my family, and, after musing for a few moments, said to me 
in a tone of kindness, “ meet me to-morrow, about noon, at Dahl’s 
lodgings. I shall have something to say to you. Now come and 
sup with me and our other Danish friends, who are here with us.” 
He then conducted me into the reception room, presented me to 
the lady of the house and the rest of the company, and placed me 
by his side at the table. The next day, June 15, 1819, I met 
him, accompanied by the Chargd d’Affaires, at Dahl’s studio. 
He then committed me, in a manner, to the Chargd d’Affaires, re- 
questing him to consider me in the light of a member of the 
Prince’s household, to supply me with funds whenever I had oc- 
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casion for them, and, if I were inclined to travel, to give me let- 
ters of recommendation to the Danish Ambassadors at other Courts. 
After this, he offered me his hand, saying, “ you have talent ; en- 
deavor to improve it, and be assured of my constant protection. 
Write to me from time to time, and send me your productions, 
whether in poetry or painting. I am happy to have made your 
acquaintance.” 

‘ The Prince left Dresden shortly after, and was accompanied 
as far as Konigstein by the Chargd, who requested me, during his 
absence, to make my home at his house. His lady treated me 
with great kindness, and I had a seat constantly at my disposal at 
the table, and in the carriage of this family, during the remainder 
of my residence at Dresden.’ 

The Crown Prince and future King of Denmark was at 
this time under a cloud in his own country. He professed, 
as is not uncommon with heirs-apparent in the monarchies 
of Europe, political opinions of a more popular cast than 
those which were acted on by the government, and was re- 
garded as the leader of a sort of opposition. The supe- 
riority of his talents and his naturally noble and generous 
character, gave more importance to his position in this re- 
spect than it might otherwise have had, and rendered him 
in some degree an object of jealousy with the government. 
This was probably increased by the part which he took in 
the events that occurred in Norway after the fall of Napo- 
leon. The allies, it will be recollected, in order to punish 
the King of Denmark for the somewhat doubtful course 
which he had pursued through the war, and to reward Ber- 
nadotte for the important aid which he had afforded in 
overthrowing his old master, determined to transfer Norway 
from the dominion of the former to that of the latter. 

The Norwegians, for a time, resolutely refused to assent 
to this arrangement ; and the Crown Prince, who was then 
Governor of Norway, took the lead in the opposition. 
Under his auspices, the Norwegians declared themselves 
independent of both powers, and adopted a liberal constitu- 
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tion, which was decreed by the Storthing , or National 
Assembly, with the sanction of the Crown Prince, and 
drawn up, as is said, under his immediate direction. These 
movements were rendered ineffectual, by the interposition 
of the British Navy, which blockaded the coast of Norway, 
and by intercepting the usual supply of grain from Jutland, 
fairly starved the Norwegians into submission. Whether 
there existed, at the time, any secret understanding between 
the Danish ministry and the Crown Prince, in regard to 
these proceedings, the result of which, if successful, would 
have been substantially to maintain the authority of Den- 
mark over Norway, in spite of the decision of the allies, is, 
of course, a matter of mere conjecture. 

The Crown Prince returned to Copenhagen, with a high 
reputation for liberality and independence. He was ac- 
companied by a considerable number of young Norwegians 
of the first class, who had taken part in the late proceed- 
ings, and now refused to acquiesce in the new arrange- 
ment. They were received with enthusiasm by the people 
of all ranks, nor was there any expression of a different 
feeling on the part of the Court, until the occurrence of the 
popular movement, which took place at Copenhagen, in 
1819, and which grew out of* the disordered state of the 
finances. The bankruptcy of the Treasury, and the depre- 
ciation of the public funds, spread ruin far and wide among 
the men of business, as has been already seen in the case 
of the father of Harro. The responsibility of this disas- 
trous state of things, which was an almost inevitable result 
of the great difficulty of the times, was thrown in part by 
the people upon the Jewish bankers, who managed the 
financial affairs of the Court, and amassed large fortunes 
out of the same fluctuations which ruined the country. 
In the year 1819, the discontent rose to such a height, that 
a popular movement took place at the capital, directed im- 
mediately against the Jews. It is hardly probable that the 
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Crown Prince had any personal share in this outbreak, 
which was quelled at once without difficulty. His name 
had, however, been mingled with the outcries of the mob, 
and, after the rebellion was over, he was ordered by the 
Court to leave the country for three years. It was under 
these circumstances that he visited Dresden. He was Pre- 
sident of the Academy of Fine Arts at Copenhagen, and 
was, no doubt, led by his connection with that Institution, 
and his general interest in its objects, to seek the acquaint- 
ance of Harro. He employed the three years of his ab- 
sence in visiting the different parts of Europe. On his 
return to Copenhagen, at Jhe close of his exile, I had the 
honor of meeting him at the Court of the Netherlands, 
where I was then residing, as Charge d’Affaires of the 
United States, and the opinion which I formed of his char- 
acter, upon a slight acquaintance, coincided with the one 
expressed by Harro in the above remarks. Ido succeeded 
to the throne on the death of his uncle, Frederick VI., and 
is now the reigning monarch. It does not appear that the 
liberal opinions which he possessed, and probably very sin- 
cerely entertained, in his earlier period, have had much 
effect upon his mode of administering the government. He 
has followed very exactly, so far as is known abroad, the 
preceding routine, nor has he made any effort to reform the 
constitution of the kingdom, which remains, as it has been 
for three or four centuries past, a simple despotism. 

This form of government, however essentially vicious, 
has its bright side ; and this is seen, perhaps, most conspi- 
cuously in the opportunity which it affords to the ruler, of 
interposing, like a sort of earthly divinity, in the midst of 
the doubtful chances of private life, and turning the scale of 
fortune by a nod, in favor of depressed and suffering merit. 
The patronage of the Crown Prince effected a revolution in 
Ilarro’s condition, as complete as it was unexpected and 
sudden. He was now an object of general attention and 
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respect. The members of the royal family of Saxony have 
always shown a disposition to encourage the arts and sci- 
ences ; and some of them, of both sexes, have themselves 
published literary works of considerable merit. Harro was 
received with distinction at Court, furnished with horses from 
the royal stables, and a servant in the royal livery to attend 
him when he rode. The highest circles of private society 
were, of course, open to him. He alludes in his notes, 
with particular interest, to his acquaintance with Tieck, 
who was then in the full maturity of his talent, surrounded 
by admirers from all parts of Europe, and at the head of 
the most agreeable private establishment in Dresden. He 
was in the habit of entertaining his friends with readings 
from Shakspeare, in which he greatly excelled. Harro, 
though freely admitted to these and other circles of the 
same character, was, at this time, — like most candidates 
for literary honors at the same age, — oppressed with a 
timidity which prevented him from developing his powers 
with freedom, in company. He continued to cultivate 
painting, and attended the anatomical and other lectures, 
which were generally followed as a preparation for the 
practice of this art ; but he began to feel that details of so 
strictly technical a kind, were not well suited to his genius. 
It does not appear, from his notes, that he wrote much 
poetry during the year of his residence in Dresden. He 
attended various courses of lectures, including that of anti- 
quities, by the celebrated Bottiger; and, in one way or 
another, devoted a great part of his time, with exemplary 
assiduity, to the objects for which he had come to Dresden. 
It was hardly possible, however, that in the midst of studies 
and pursuits, so favorable to the development of the tender 
passion, the heart of a poet, at the susceptible age of one- 
and-twenty, should be entirely exempt from its influ- 
ence. Harro appears to have been smitten by the charms 
of some fair-haired daughter of the ‘ fast-anchored isle,’ 
2 * 
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then residing at Dresden, — unhappily before he had ascer- 
tained that she was already betrothed to another. This 
was a complication a little a la Werther ; and Harro rather 
mysteriously hints, that if he had remained much longer 
than he did in Dresden, it might have resulted in the same 
catastrophe with that of the celebrated Sorrows. The 
attachment, however, seems to have had no influence on 
his subsequent life ; and we may perhaps venture to sus- 
pect, that, however sincere and deeply felt it may have 
been at the time, it was, like those of Petrach for his Laura, 
and Dante for his Beatrice, an affair of the imagination 
rather than the heart. It is thought by Harro to have con- 
tributed not a little to the progress and development of his 
talent for poetry. 

Such were the brilliant auspices under which Harro was 
now advancing in his career, as an artist and a poet. His 
situation, at this time, formed a singular contrast with the 
forlorn abandonment and utter desolation in which he found 
himself, after leaving the old family residence at Ibenshof. 

It may be a matter of surprise, we may almost say of 
regret, that one so well qualified for the attainment of emi- 
nence in the culture of the fine arts, should have been 
diverted from this delightful and elegant pursuit, by the 
expectation of becoming useful in the career of a political 
reformer. But Germany was now in a state of universal • 
agitation ; and Harro, like so many others of his young 
countrymen, felt an irresistible vocation to take an active 
part in the stirring scenes that were in progress around 
him. A stronger attraction overpowered alike the allure- 
ments of the sister muses of poetry and painting, and the 
fascinating graces of the English ladye-love. In the hope 
of doing something to promote the great cause of improve- 
ment and liberty the enthusiastic young artist left his study, 
and launched his little bark upon the vast ocean of politics, 
regardless of the furious storms that were sweeping its sur- 
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face, and the hidden rocks on which he was destined so of- 
ten to suffer shipwreck. 

Considered in reference to an ordinary condition of so- 
ciety, the course pursued by Harro could hardly, perhaps, 
be justified, even on the principles that may be supposed 
to govern the conduct of disinterested and high-minded 
men. In common times, when the conduct of the public 
affairs is, in a great measure, a matter of routine, and does 
not require the active concurrence of the whole commu- 
nity, the Poet has no motive to quit his loftier sphere, and 
mingle in the daily agitations of the streets and the senate 
house. He may feel the love of*country and of humanity, 
as deeply as the active citizen, and may yet confine him- 
self to the cultivation of his own art, not merely with a 
safe conscience, but with a full assurance, that if successful 
in it, he will contribute even more effectually, though less 
directly and immediately, to the improvement and happi- 
ness of his contemporaries, and of the world at large, than 
he possibly could by the most judicious and fortunate inter- 
vention in the public affairs of his day. Who will under- 
take to say, that the Burleighs and the Walsinghams of the 
period of Elizabeth, justly celebrated as they are for tal- 
ents and statesmanship, have done more good to mankind 
than Shakspeare ? But in difficult periods, when the pub- 
lic affairs assume a high degree of interest and urgency, — 
when, perhaps, the whole organization of government is 
undergoing revolutions, — the case changes. Society is 
then in the condition of a ship at sea, tossed by storms and 
in imminent danger of destruction. If, in a vessel so situ- 
ated, an able-bodied passenger should employ himself in 
reading novels or writing poetry in the cabin, instead of 
lending his aid at the pumps, or in whatever other way he 
might be most useful, he would be looked upon with very 
little respect by the rest of the company ; in the same way 
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in the stormy periods of society, of which the last half 
century is one of the most remarkable, the public affairs 
require the intervention of all who are able to render ser- 
vice ; and call most imperiously upon those who are best 
fitted, by superiority of talent and uprightness of intention, 
to take part in them with good effect. The call is uni- 
formly answered by a general rush of the finest and loftiest 
spirits to the field of action. If Shakspeare had lived fifty 
years later than he did, he would have pursued the career 
of Milton ; and nothing but his compulsory removal from 
the theatre of public life, would have afforded Milton the 
opportunity of writing tlje Paradise Lost. So powerful, 
indeed, is the appeal of patriotism under such circum- 
stances, to the higher and better feelings of our nature, that 
insensibility to it, in a person of superior talent, is gene- 
rally regarded as evincing a greater or less deficiency of 
these feelings. This is the charge that was made upon 
Goethe in various quarters, and particularly by Harro, in 
the poem alluded to before. At the memorable period of 
1813-15, Goethe was busy about his Oriental Divan, a 
collection of love poems, written in the eastern style, and 
borrowed in part from the Asiatic writers. A singular 
occupation, certainly, under such circumstances, for the 
master-mind of the time ! A writer capable of directing 
the opinion, and determining the action of a whole com- 
munity, who, at a period when his country was shaking off 
the yoke of a foreign oppressor, and reforming her whole 
political organization, employs himself in making up a little 
poetical bouquet of exotic flowers, however graceful and 
elegant, seems to show by the very fact that there is some- 
thing wrong, as the Roman satirist has it, under the left 
breast. Harro has taken him to task for his indifference to 
the public welfare, with unrelenting severity, but in the 
main, it must be owned, with justice. After explaining the 
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office of the Poet, whom he truly describes as commis- 
sioned by Providence to exalt and ennoble the intellectual 
and moral character of his contemporaries, he breaks out 
into an indignant apostrophe to the courtly minstrel of 
Weimar. 

‘ But thou ! what hast thou done with all the powers, 

Which lavish Nature wasted on thy soul ? 

What object hadst thou, in thy happiest hours 
Of inspiration, but the paltry goal, r 
Thyself? — What hast thou brought to pass for Truth, 

For Man’s Improvement, — Country, — Liberty ? 

Did thy cold bosom, from thy earliest youth, 

Throughout thy long career of eighty-three 
Long years, bestow one throb on suffering Germany ? 

‘ Thou boastedst thou couldst understand the ways 
Of God himself ; say, didst thou understand 
What God had done, beneath thy proper gaze, 

Miraculously in that neighboring land ? 

When Falsehood thron’d was put to open shame, 

Didst thou approve, or hold thy peace ? Ah, no ! 

Thou spak’st of that most holy cause with blame ; 

Thou call’dst it “ insurrection of the low,” 

And “ lawful government’s unlawful overthrow.” 

‘ What was it? Was it not the grand affair, 

At which three centuries our Germany 
Had wrought with heart and hand ? The holy war 
Of Truth with Lies, — of Man with Mockery ? 

Didst thou as such regard it, — thou, whose eye 
For everything beside was passing bright ? 

Ah me ! amidst his courtly mummery, 

What cares a rhyming, courtly parasite, 

Though millions all around are bleeding for the right?’ 

The effect that Goethe might have produced, by an ac- 
tive intervention in the discussions of the day, is stated with 
great power and bitterness. 
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‘ A word from thee, and Germany had caught 
Some glimpses of what Germany should be ; 

A word from thee had fired the people's thought 
To ecstasy, — to madness ; — Germany, 

Storm-shatter’d, — blasted by oppression’s blow, — 

Poor Germany, perhaps, had now been free ! 

That saving word thou didst not speak ; but know 
To whom much has been trusted, much shall be 
From him required again : ’tis God’s declar’d decree. 

‘ And much to thee was trusted : Nature’s care 
Most bounteously her rarest gifts allow’d, 

Dispensing to thee, for thy single share, 

What ten well-furnish’d minds had well endow’d : 

But thou those priceless powers didst basely hide, 

And thy young heart’s uncounted treasure sell 
For worthless toys, — intent on worldly pride 
And sensual pleasure only, — to the weal 
Of country, — human-kind, — through life insensible. 

* Thy busy thought explor’d all sciences 

And arts, — thy busy pen explain’d the whole, 

Save one ; — one only that most searching gaze 
Pass’d unobserv’d, — the science of the soul ! 

Thou, — to whom nothing else remain’d unknown, — 

Wast still a stranger to the better part 
Of thy own nature ; — never breath ’dst a tone 
With all thy mastery on thy minstrel art, 

That told of love to man, deep-rooted in thy heart.’ 

The littleness of the field of action that Goethe selected, 
is curiously contrasted with the grandeur and vastness of 
that which he might have occupied. It is Weimar against 
the universe. 

‘ So great and yet so little ! — born a king 
In mind’s unbounded empire, thou must be 
A Minister at Weimar ! Born to fling 
The fetters of thy mighty minstrelsy 
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O’er charmed Europe, thou must condescend 
To play the menial, never satisfied 
That thou wert noble, till thy august friend, 

His most Transparent Highness,* certified 

The fact, and round thy neck two yards of riband tied ! ’ 

Goethe attempted to answer this charge, in some of the 
forms in which it reached his ears ; sometimes by saying, 
that as Prime Minister of the little principality of Weimar, 
it was his trade to be a royalist ; at others, that his vocation 
was poetry, and that the cobbler should stick to his last. 
Perhaps his best defence is to be found in the fact, that he 
had already reached a pretty advanced age when the 

* The phrase Most Transparent Highness is a literal version of the 
barbarous word Durchlaucht, which is used in Germany as the honorary 
qualification of a reigning Duke, and is commonly translated in English 
by His Most Serene Highness. It is a matter, of surprise, that these un- 
meaning and bombastic forms of Majesty, Excellency, Eminence, Grace, 
Serenity, Transparency, &c., which were invented at the worst periods of 
European civilization, should still continue to prevail, — to some extent 
even in this country, — where they are directly at variance with our poli- 
tical system, as well as with good taste in style and the usages of classical 
antiquity. These forms had their origin at Constantinople, under the 
lower or Greek empire, whence they passed, in a mitigated shape, into the 
etiquette of the courts of modern Europe, and have been partially copied 
here. The most absurd specimen, perhaps, of this barbarous style, is to 
be found in the well-meant attempts that are occasionally made, to do 
honor to the President of the United States, by bestowing upon him the 
qualification of Excellency, which is lavished in Europe, and also here, 
upon provincial and state governors, diplomatic agents, and other function- 
aries of comparatively inferior importance. If the President is to take 
any qualification of this kind, it should obviously be that of Ma jesty : 
unless we mean to admit that the office of the elected Chief Magistrate of 
a free people, is less honorable than that of the hereditary ruler of a na- 
tion of subjects. But to the eye of good taste, as well as good sense, all 
these titles look very much like mere burlesque. They stand essentially 
on the same footing with the still more sonorous and magnificent appella- 
tions of Cousin to the Sun and Moon, — Grandson to the Great Bear, — 
Lord of the White Elephant, tf-c. 4* c - which figure so brilliantly in the 
diplomatic forms of Eastern Asia. It is high time that they were aban- 
doned entirely in this republic. 
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troubles of Europe commenced, and may have thought it 
too late in life to begin a new career, with any prospect of 
success. Harro, on the contrary, was born and educated 
in the midst of these convulsions. Not to have felt their 
occurrence as a call to action, would have argued in him, 
— whatever it may have done in Goethe, — a moral insen- 
sibility, incompatible with an essentially elevated and gene- 
rous character. If we cannot entirely acquit him of im- 
prudence, in some of his efforts, we are authorized to give 
him credit for a spirit of self-sacrifice, and a disinterested 
devotion to the good of mankind, which redeem his errors, 
and entitle him to a high rank in the noble army of the 
martyrs in the cause of liberty. 

CHAPTER III. 

Independently of the influence exercised upon the mind of 
Harro in diverting him from the career of the artist to that 
of the political reformer, by the opinions prevailing around 
him, or in the common phrase, the spirit of the age, there 
were several circumstances in his personal position and that 
of his connections, which contributed to produce this effect. 
His father’s political opinions were, as we have seen, de- 
cidedly republican. He was accustomed to comment upon 
the newspapers, as he read them aloud in the family circle, 
and though not of a communicative character, would nat- 
urally instil his own feelings into the minds of such an 
audience. He was an enthusiastic admirer of Napoleon, 
until the hero proved recreant toi the cause of liberty. A 
grandfather of Harro by the mother’s side, a gentleman of 
good estate and respectable character, was so strongly 
wrought upon by the prevailing passion of political reform, 
that he quitted his home and procured a commission in the 
French army, in which he served with distinction for several 
years. When Napoleon declared himself Emperor, he 
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threw up his commission in disgust and retired to Ibenshof, 
where his lady had resided with the Harring family during 
his absence. His account of his military adventures tended 
to nourish the enthusiasm which was already glowing in 
the breast of the young poet of liberty. 

The fate of this gentleman was singular and tragical. 
After passing some time with the family at Ibenshof, he had 
returned to his own residence, and was living there quietly 
as a private citizen, when the country was occupied by the 
vanguard of the allied army under the command of Berna- 
dotte in the year 1813. One of the Russian officers attached 
to this corps laid a wager with a Danish civil functionary 
that he would send a party of six or eight Cossacks from 
Holstein, where he was quartered, through the midst of the 
Danish armies to Skagen, the north part of Jutland. The 
offer was accepted, and the wager won ; the Cossacks having 
performed the march to Skagen and back again with the loss 
of only two of their number. On their way, they stopped 
at the residence of Harro’s grandfather to obtain provisions. 
A quarrel arose between them and the family, in the course 
of which the master of the house was brutally slaughtered 
at his own fireside. Such, even in its gayer moods, are 
the beauties of the military system. 

Prepared in this way by his deep afflictions to sympathize 
strongly with the friends of liberty, Harro was brought very 
naturally under the influence of another cause, which guided 
still more directly in determining his course — I mean his 
connection with the political societies which existed at this 
time in all the German universities. It had been usual in these 
institutions for the students from the same part of the country 
to form societies among themselves, called Landmann- 
schaften. These associations maintained a sort of hostile 
position in regard to each other, and their mutual brawls 
gave rise to most of their duels which have always been so 
frequent in the German universities. When the struggle 
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for independence and liberty commenced, the nobler spirits 
felt that this was a sort of child’s play, entirely inconsistent 
with the aspect of the times, and laid the foundation of a 
general association of the students from all parts of Germa- 
ny under the title of the Burschenschaft. The old societies 
were still kept up, and the number of members belonging to 
the new one was comparatively limited. They were, how- 
ever, the most active and energetic persons of this age, and 
contributed efficiently within their spheres — not unfre- 
quently by actual sendee in the field — to the successful 
result of the war of independence. After the close of the 
war, the organization was continued, and the object now 
was the reform of the existing governments. 

The reigning sovereigns comprising the German confed- 
eracy, had solemnly bound themselves by an article, in the 
act of union, to establish representative constitutions in their 
respective states ; but when the immediate pressure of the 
times was over, many of them either positively refused, or 
unreasonably delayed, to fulfil this promise. The disgust 
and disappointment created by this impolitic course, was 
intense throughout Germany; and the popular sentiment 
changed at once from patriotic enthusiasm to discontent and 
bitterness. One of the earlier and as yet harmless move- 
ments of the associated youth was the celebration of the 
third centennial anniversary of the imprisonment of Luther 
in the castle of Wareburg by an immense meeting on the 
spot in honor of the great Reformer, — whose image, it may 
be remembered en passant, the once liberal King of Bava- 
ria has not condescended to place in his Valhalla among 
those of the great men of Germany. Some years later the 
altered humor of the times was significantly evinced by the 
assassination of the poet Kotzebue. It cannot be doubted, 
however, that the intentions of the young men engaged in 
these associations were originally generous. Even Sand, 
the assassin of Kotzebue, was a youth of the purest and loft- 
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iest cast of character. The constitution of one of the soci- 
eties, which was drafted by him, is written in a style of the 
noblest eloquence. ‘ We, the young men of Germany,’ it 
begins, ‘ have chosen for our watchwords, Virtue, Science, 
Fatherland.’ One of the leaders, — perhaps I might almost 
say, the leader in this Burschenschaft, was the late lament- 
ed Follen, since so well known in this country, and so well 
esteemed for talent, learning and the highest social elevation 
of character. Harro speaks of him in several passages of 
his notes with a sort of enthusiasm : * The sublime idea of 
the resurrection of Germany in the form of one great uni- 
ted people, the firm belief that it was reserved for the young 
men of Germany to effect this splendid result — were the 
great principles that inspired the generous soul of Charles 
Follen, one of the noblest and loftiest characters that have 
adorned the annals of his country. He was at this time at 
Jena — the centre and radiating point of the patriotic enthu- 
siasm of the time. A branch of the general association 
was established at Dresden among the students in the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, chiefly under the influence of the excite- 
ment produced by his songs and other writings. I was a 
member of this body, which kept up an active correspond- 
ence with the central society at Jena.’ In another passage 
of the notes, he speaks of himself as a ‘ pupil in the school 
of Follen.’ I allude the more particularly to this circum- 
stance because it will doubtless be interesting to the numer- 
ous friends of Follen in this country, to know that the poet 
and martyr to liberty who has now taken refuge among us, 
drew his political inspiration from the lips of one so much 
beloved and so dearly lamented by all who knew him. 

Among the students from other parts of Germany, who 
visited Dresden at this time for the purpose of keeping up 
the communication between the different branches of the 
Burschenschaft , was William Boldeman, a resident of 
the University of Wurzburg — described by Harro as an 
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4 adept of Charles Follen.’ Boldeman found in Harro a 
person whom he thought well fitted to promote the objects 
of the union, and invited him to proceed upon a secret mis- 
sion into Hungary, the object of which was to form an un- 
derstanding with the students at the University of Pezt. 
Harro, after some consideration, determined to accept the 
proposal. In the spring of 1820, he took leave of the 
Danish Minister, who gave him letters of introduction to the 
Ambassador in Austria, and proceeded, by way of Prague, 
where he passed a few days, to Vienna. 

The Austrian police, which was at this time very active, 
observed his movements while he was at Prague. On 
reaching Vienna he found some difficulty in obtaining the 
usual permission to reside. He was an object of suspicion 
as a student habited in the old German dress, which was the 
uniform of the Burschenschaft, and the protection of the 
Crown Prince, whose position at home was, of course, 
known at Vienna, were rather injurious than useful to him. 
After two or three weeks of solicitation he was permitted 
— on condition that he would from time to time make his 
appearance at the Police office, — dress in the Austrian 
fashion, and wear his hair short — to remain one month in 
Vienna. 

Vienna was, I need not say, the metropolis of legitimacy. 
Prince Metternich, sometimes called by the friends of liber- 
ty Prince Midnight (Mitternicht) , from his aversion to the 
extension of intellectual light throughout Europe, had collect- 
ed round him a circle of literary men of his own opinions, 
whom he employed to aid him with their pens in sustaining 
the cause. Harro had been furnished by his literary friends 
at Dresden with letters to several of these persons — par- 
ticularly Hammer, the distinguished orientalist — Frederic 
Schlegel and Pilat, private secretary to Metternich, and ed- 
itor of the famous Austrian Observer — which was regard- 
ed as the organ and oracle of the Holy Alliance. Pilat re- 
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ceived H arro with great kindness, and viewing him as a young 
man of brilliant promise, instead of taking offence at his 
political predilections, sought rather in a quiet way to bring 
him over to his own party. Pilat entertained his friends 
every Thursday at his country residence near Vienna, and 
several times sent his carriage to bring Harro to these meet- 
ings. Among other persons whom he encountered there, 
were the most distinguished members of the society of the 
Jesuits, who had been recently expelled from Prussia, where 
they were permitted to take refuge, when the order was 
suppressed by the Pope, and had now found an asylum at 
Vienna. After passing some time very agreeably in that 
city, Harro sought to obtain a passport for Pezt — the place 
of his destination. He was at first refused permission to go 
to Hungary, but finally succeeded in getting a passport for 
Presbourg, with strict injunctions not to quit that city — un- 
der penalty of being forthwith arrested. After making this 
first excursion he returned to Vienna, and applied to the 
police for permission to go to Wurzburg by the way of the 
Tyrol and Switzerland. This was refused, and he was order- 
ed to return to Dresden by the same route by which he had 
left it. 

These details, in themselves of little importance, illustrate 
very curiously the strictness with which the movements of 
individuals were watched by the police. After a confiden- 
tial communication with the Danish minister, Harro de- 
termined to pay no regard to their vexatious injunctions, 
and to pursue his own course, at his peril. He accordingly 
passed the gates of the city one Sunday among the crowd 
of citizens who were going to the suburbs, proceeded with- 
out molestation to Nuremburg, and thence to Wurzburg, 
where he rejoined his comrade Boldeman. The Wurzburg 
branch of the union had just decided to send a delegate to 
condole with the family of Sand at Wunsiedel, upon his re- 
cent execution for the assassination of Kotzebue, and Bolde- 
3 * 
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man had been designated for this purpose. He was author- 
ized to select some person to accompany him, and invited 
Harro to accept the commission. They accordingly pro- 
ceeded on foot — the usual mode of travelling with the 
German students — to their place of destination. The de- 
tails of their reception are not given. The interest exhibit- 
ed by the students at Wurzburg in the fortunes of this 
unhappy family was not confined to them, but was shared 
by the most respected members of society throughout Ger- 
many. De Wette, then Professor of Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and one of the most distinguished divines 
, of the day, wrote a letter of condolence to the mother of 
Sand, which was opened in the Post-office by the police of 
Prussia, and occasioned his immediate removal from his 
place. At a time when the ardor of the gravest professors 
had risen to such a height, a student may perhaps be excused 
for what might otherwise appear an excess of zeal in the 
cause of liberty. 

Harro was determined to return to Denmark. He had in 
the course of the year composed a number of patriotic songs, 
which had passed in manuscript from one hand of the Union 
to another, and rendered his name familiar to all. His 
friend Boldeman accompanied him on his return. They 
proceeded as befoie, on foot, along the banks of the Rhine 
to Holland, and after remaining a short time at Amsterdam, 
embarked for Tonningen, in Denmark. His brother w’as 
placed as a clergyman in a village near that city, and their 
mother resided with him. The two friends and travelling 
companions now parted. Boldeman, after a few days’ re- 
pose, set forth again by way of Kiel for Germany, and 
Harro took up his abode temporarily at his brother’s par- 
sonage. 

Such are the particulars of the first conditions of poor 
Harro in the character of a political reformer. He seems 
to have returned from it with a disposition to resume his 
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career as a poet, or rather to unite the two professions, by 
employing his poetical talent chiefly on subjects connected 
with the political movements of the times. On leaving 
Vienna he had written to the Crown Prince, who was then 
at Naples, and soon after reaching home, received from 
him, through his Secretary, satisfactory assurances of his 
continued protection, with permission to resume his studies 
at the Prince’s expense, at the capital. In the mean time, 
he had published two volumes of poems, with a dedication 
to his patron and protector. These had been well received 
by the public, as well as by the prince, and extensively no- 
ticed and copied in the German newspapers. After the ar- 
rival of the Prince’s letter, he immediately left his brother’s 
house, and proceeded without delay to Copenhagen. The 
friendly stars which had shed so propitious an influence on 
his fortunes, were still in the ascendant, and with such ad- 
vantages of every kind, as he enjoyed, he had reason to an- 
ticipate a brilliant and prosperous career, as a literary 
laborer in the cause of improvement, humanity and free- 
dom. But events had already occurred, which gave his ef- 
forts another direction. 


CHAPTER IV. 

On reaching Copenhagen, he was met by the startling 
news that Greece had risen in arms, and was determined to 
be free. We all recollect the thrill of transport, I may 
almost say ecstasy, which shot, like a galvanic shock, at the 
receipt of this intelligence, through every feeling heart in 
every corner of Christendom. Greece, the beautiful mother 
of our modern civilization, was about to throw off the hate- 
ful mask of a false religion, and a ferocious foreign despot- 
ism, by which she had been so long disguised, and stand 
forth again in all her ancient loveliness, such as she was in 
the days of Pericles and Plato. There was much illusion 
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in these anticipations, which the result, though an improve- 
ment on the preceding state of things, has by no means 
fully realized ; but the enthusiasm was for the time genuine, 
and all but universal, — at least in countries where the form 
of government permitted the public expression of liberal 
political principles. The delightful associations that cluster 
around the memory of youthful studies, the charms of 
poetry, the sanctity of religion, and all the influences that 
operate most strongly on the feeling heart and the cultivated 
mind, concurred in raising the popular sympathy in the first 
movements of the Greek revolution, to a sort of passion. 
Nowhere, perhaps, was this passion felt more sincerely and 
ardently than in the United States, and nowhere did it re- 
sult in more judicious and successful efforts in the way of 
actual assistance. The generous souls who went forth from 
among us to devote themselves to the cause of Greece, 
whether as soldiers, surgeons, teachers or missionaries, dis- 
tinguished themselves most honorably among the foreigners 
who followed the same impulse, and have left among the 
natives the most favorable impressions of their own and the 
national character. England was not insensible to this 
spirit-stirring call, and deputed her greatest poet to die for a 
land which he had already tasked his highest powers to 
celebrate. In Germany, all alive as it then was with polit- 
ical agitation, the sympathy with Greece became a perfect 
frenzy, and nothing but the all-pervading system of police, 
which involved the whole population in its irresistible 
meshes, prevented a general rush to the scene of action. 
As it was, great numbers joined the crusade, including 
among them our adopted countryman, Lieber, who soon 
after his return published an account of his expedition. 

Harro, from his temperament and personal position, was 
naturally one of the first to feel the general impulse im- 
parted by the early movements of the Greek revolution. 
He remained, however, at Copenhagen, several months 
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after his arrival. He here renewed his acquaintance with 
the sculptor Bissen, and the two friends passed the greater 
part of their time in company. In the month of June, he 
visited his mother for the purpose of consulting her in re- 
gard to his project of taking part personally in the Greek 
revolution. Such was the excited state of his feelings that 
he often passed whole nights without sleep, pouring out, as 
he lay awake, the flood of enthusiasm with which his heart 
was swelling, in the form of lyrical poems. These he read 
to his mother, who was a lady of elevated character, and 
partook of the generous sentiments of her son. ‘ Yes,’ 
said she, ‘ these poems are the fruits of a real inspiration, 
and I feel that you are called to act as well as write in de- 
fence of liberty.’ ‘ It was my intention,’ says Harro, ‘ to 
join the Sacred Band, under Prince Ypsilanti, of which the 
uniform was black. On mentioning this to my mother, she 
brought me her wedding dress, which, according to the 
custom of the country, was a robe of black cloth, and re- 
quested me to have it made into a uniform. This I did, 
and wore it during my campaign in Greece. I composed 
upon this little incident a poem, which was printed in a 
French translation with my work on Poland, but of which I 
have no copy with me.’ 

In the autumn of 1821, Harro left his home, and pro- 
ceeded through Germany and Switzerland to Marseilles, 
which was the rendezvous of the volunteers in the cause of 
Greece. Here he embarked with forty companions, and 
reached Navarino, in January, 1822. The fortress of 
Modon was still in possession of the Turks. He had made 
arrangements to meet at Calamata his friend Boldeman, 
who had preceded him by several months ; but on arriving 
at Navarino, he heard the news of his death. He had 
labored both as soldier and surgeon, with exemplary ac- 
tivity, but had been arrested in the midst of his exertions by 
an attack of fever, which consigned him to a foreign and 
untimely grave. 
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The result of Ilarro’s expedition to Greece was, like that 
of so many others of a similar character, undertaken under 
the same circumstances, complete disappointment. The 
Sacred Band of Ypsilanti, to which he had intended to at- 
tach himself, had been already cut to pieces, and the Prince 
himself, as we shall presently have occasion to see, im- 
mured with his brothers, in an Austrian fortress. No mili- 
tary operations whatever were in progress in Greece ; and 
no arrangements had been made for the subsistence and 
lodging of the auxiliaries from the other parts of Europe. 
These were abandoned entirely to their own resources ; 
and excepting so far as they had the means of supporting 
themselves, were constantly in danger of absolute starva- 
tion. So complete was the disorder, that the auxiliaries 
were often attacked and plundered by the Greeks them- 
selves. Harro states that as he was marching from Nava- 
rino to Argos with a detachment of thirteen emigrants like 
himself, they were set upon by the Greeks on the borders 
of Arcadia, and driven back to Calamata. A singular fash- 
ion this of ‘ backing your friends.’ Harro good-naturedly 
excused it on the ground that nothing better could be ex- 
pected from a people who had been suffering, for four 
hundred years, under a grinding tyranny. If he had said 
two thousand, he would not have gone beyond the truth, for 
the only variation that has occurred in the fortunes of 
Greece, since the first conquest by the Romans, two centu- 
ries before the Christian era, has been a change from one 
form of oppression to another. The wonder is, not that the 
Greeks of the present day appear to have degenerated from 
the virtue of their ancestors, but that there should still re- 
main among them the slightest vestige of the language and 
character, that stamped the name of ancient Greece on the 
annals of the world in lines of unfading glory. 

It is apparent that under these circumstances the field 
was untenable for all who were not provided with abundant 
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resources for carrying on the war at their own expense. 
The Greeks themselves were quitting the country, and 
Harro, after a very short residence, embarked at Armizo, 
a small landing place on the gulf of Messenia, about two 
leagues from Calamata, for Ancona, in company with an 
aide-de-camp of Prince Cantacuzee, Alexis Glarallis of 
Scio, whom I had myself the pleasure of knowing two or 
three years before as a medical student, at one of the Ger- 
man Universities, and a young German from Dresden, 
named Mossdorf, who afterwards distinguished himself as 
an active friend of liberty, and died a martyr to the cause, 
having been strangled in prison by the Police, at Konings- 
ten, in Saxony. The third day after they set sail, Harro 
was attacked with the fever of the country ( Jievre moraiti- 
que), which he describes as a variety of the plague, and 
remained for several days entirely insensible to everything 
around him. After a passage of fifteen days, they reached 
Ancona, and the same day Harro recovered his senses, and 
afterwards by slow degrees his health and memory. His 
friend Mossdorf, knowing his relations with the Crown 
Prince, wrote immediately on their arrival, to the Danish 
Minister at Rome, Baron Bloustedt, who in turn instructed 
the consul at Ancona to lend such aid as he might want to 
their distressed countryman, and invited him, as soon as he 
should find himself in travelling condition, to repair to the 
Eternal City. 

On reaching Rome, he was received by the Baron and 
by his celebrated countryman, the sculptor, Thorwaldsen, 
with great kindness. They were both familiar with his 
name, through the medium of his poems, which had been 
communicated to them by the Crown Prince, during his 
residence in Italy. The Prince was now in England. 
Harro has recorded in this part of his notes the advice 
given him by Thorwaldsen, in regard to the manner of em- 
ploying his time at Rome, which may be regarded as curi- 
ous, from the high authority on which it rests : 
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“ Pass your whole time in making researches, and endeavor to 
explore every corner and crevice in the city. Not a step that 
you take for this purpose will be lost to you. It is not uncommon 
with artists, and men of letters, who come here, to shut them- 
selves up in their rooms, in order to complete some work, which 
they may afterwards say was executed or written at Rome. 
Some of them scarcely ever go out, except to the Greek coffee- 
house. This is all very foolish. You may paint a picture, or 
write a poem, anywhere ; but it is only at Rome that you can see 
Rome. I have been here twenty years, and I find every day 
something interesting which I have not met with before.” 

The complete failure of his lofty aspirations in regard to 
the regeneration of Greece, and the severe attack of illness 
under which he had been suffering, appeared, for a time, to 
have nearly discouraged our enthusiastic poet. He felt 
himself unequal to any literary effort, and passed a year or 
two in visiting several parts of Italy. He was still an ob- 
ject of suspicion to the police of the great European alli- 
ance, and was arrested at Alexandria by a party of Austrian 
soldiers, who were conducting him to some unknown desti- 
nation, probably a fortress in Bohemia or Hungary', when 
he fortunately succeeded in making his escape. At this 
time, he received letters from his protector at London, ad- 
vising him to repair to Munich, and continue his studies un- 
der the patronage of the Prince Royal of Bavaria, to whom 
he was strongly recommended by the Crown Prince. The 
Prince Royal, now King of Bavaria, was a personal friend 
of the Crown Prince, whom he had known at Rome, and 
was a politician of the same class — liberal, as heir-appa- 
rent, but as King, not very different from his neighbors. 
He has been, however, to do him justice, both before and 
since his accession to the throne, a warm and active friend 
of learning and the arts. He published, in his youth, a 
volume of poems, which, considered as the work of a 
prince, are not without merit : and since his accession he 
has rendered Munich a sort of metropolis for Germany of 
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sculpture, painting and architecture. Although, as I have 
remarked before, he had the bad taste to exclude Luther, 
as a heretic, from his Valhalla, the plan of a national tem- 
ple in honor of the great men of Germany was a noble one, 
and seems to have been carried out, in general, with judg- 
ment and success. His father, the then reigning King of 
Bavaria, Maximilian, was himself not illiberal in his politi- 
cal opinions, and had been one of the first among the sove- 
reigns of the German confederacy to establish in his do- 
minions a representative government, in compliance with 
the engagement to this effect in the act of union. He was 
the person, who, in earlier life, when he bore the name of 
Duke of Deux-Ponts, had extended his patronage to our 
countryman, Benjamin Thompson, upon whom he after- 
wards, as Count Palatine and administrator of the empire 
during the vacancy of the throne, created by the death of 
Joseph II., conferred the title of Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire, by the right belonging to an administrator, under 
such circumstances, of naming two Counts during the peri- 
od of his administration. He became King, in his later 
years, by the grace of Napoleon, and was one of the last 
German sovereigns to abandon the cause of his patron. 
The Queen was an Austrian Princess, and had studied poli- 
tics in the school of Mettemich. 

Such was the complexion of the court at which Harro 
was again to set forth under auspices, not less brilliant than 
those which attended his debut at Dresden, or his career as 
a poet and a man of letters. To his success in this career, 
especially as a dramatic writer, the complexion of the court 
was not a matter of indifference, for in the monarchies of 
Europe, and particularly of Germany, the theatre is a de- 
partment of the administration, and a poet who does not 
enjoy the favor of the court, has no chance of seeing his 
pieces acted. With the recovery of his health, Harro had 
recovered his spirits and literary activity, and on arriving 
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at Munich had in his portfolio several poems, including a 
drama on the struggle for independence and liberty in 
Greece, entitled, ‘The Mainotes’ ( Die Mainotten.) These, 
it will be recollected, are the modern inhabitants of the ter- 
ritory of the ancient Sparta. In June, 1824, this drama 
was brought out at the Theatre Royal in Munich, and re- 
presented with great success. The subject was popular in 
consequence of the interest generally felt in the fortunes of 
the Greeks ; and the author of the successful tragedy be- 
came at once a public favorite. About this time, however, 
a change took place in the administration of the theatre. 
Baron Weichs, who had been at the head of this depart- 
ment, and who had been very friendly to Harro, resigned his 
place on account of some difference with the king, and was 
succeeded in it by another Baron of a much more conserva- 
tive character. In consultations that now took place at 
court upon the selection of the pieces to be represented, 
those of Harro were regularly passed over. The Queen, 
who had received her lesson from Vienna, said, on one of 
these occasions, that “ she did not wish to hear his name 
mentioned in her presence.” This hint was sufficient for 
our conservative Lord Chamberlain, and during the life of 
the old king, nothing more was seen or heard at the theatre 
of Harro’s pieces. After passing nearly two years at Mu- 
nich, he at length became fatigued with this treatment, and 
was determined to change his residence. During his abode 
in Bavaria he had written three plays, five novels, and two 
narrative poems. In January, 1825, he left Munich, and 
went to visit a friend at Turin. On his arrival here he fell 
into another fit of despondency, from which, however, he 
recovered himself by a vigorous mental effort, and wrote 
in less than a week another drama, entitled “ The Student 
of Salamanca.” He then proceeded to Switzerland, where 
he passed some months, partly in exploring the magnificent 
scenery of the Alps, and partly in preparing for the press a 
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collection of his poems, which was published in five small 
volumes at Turin and Luzerne. In the beginning of Octo- 
ber he left Switzerland with the intention of proceeding to 
Leipsic for the purpose of continuing his studies at the 
University ; and passing through Augsburgh on the 13th of 
October, the anniversary of the birth-day of the king of 
Bavaria, reached Munich the following day. 

On his arrival he was informed that the king had died 
suddenly of apoplexy the preceding night. This event 
changed again his plan of operations. It was probable that 
the accession of the new king would materially improve 
the political aspect of the court, and affect, in a favorable 
manner, his own position. He determined in consequence 
to remain at Munich; renewed his acquaintance with his 
old friends, and resumed his poetical and literary labors. 
The administration of the theatre remained in the same 
hands as before ; but the chamberlain, who was aware of 
Harro’s relations with the court, so far relaxed from his for- 
mer system as to receive his pieces, and make him the al- 
lowance usually granted on such occasions, but did not 
bring them out. The king, though himself, as we have 
seen, a poet, was chiefly occupied with his plans of build- 
ing, sculpture, and painting, and paid but little attention to 
the theatre. His majesty, however, pretty soon settled the 
question at issue between the director and Harro, in favor of 
the latter, by extending to him unequivocal marks of per- 
sonal regard. Ho was summoned to attend the king at a 
private audience, the account of which may be given in his 
own words. 

‘ In the beginning of February, 1820, 1 was honored w-ith an 
order from the king to attend him at a private audience after din- 
ner, at 5 o'clock in the afternoon. The conversation lasted about 
three quarters of an hour, and turned chiefly upon the affairs of 
Greece. The king desired me to inform him in what way I 
thought he could render -the most effectual service to the Greek 
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cause. I replied, that arms and ammunition were greatly needed, 
and that much good might be done by skilful and experienced 
officers of inferior rank, who would not pretend to the higher 
posts, which the Greeks are not willing to see in the hands of 
foreigners. It was not yet publicly known that the king had 
formed a plan, which has since been executed, of placing one of 
his own sons upon the throne of Greece. The king then spoke 
of my princely protector, and of his acquaintance with him during 
their residence at Rome, — upon the fine arts, and, finally, upon 
my own dramatic pieces. He said that ho intended to have some 
of them acted as soon as the court should be out of mourning, and 
should be able to attend the theatre. On retiring, he requested 
me to come and see him, telling me that I should obtain admit- 
tance at any time by addressing myself to the aide-de-camp in 
waiting at the palace.’ 

A general invitation to the king’s private apartments is 
considered in Germany — and, indeed, in all monarchical 
governments — as no trifling matter ; and Harro found him- 
self again an object of universal attention. The courtiers 
assiduously sought his acquaintance. Mothers, who had 
marriageable daughters, invited him to their soirees. The 
Jesuits, who were in great favor at court, attempted to con- 
vert him to the Catholic religion. At length, in the spring 
of the same year, his play, The Mainotes , was, by royal 
order, brought out at the court theatre. One of the king’s 
objects in ordering it to be represented, was no doubt to 
nourish the enthusiasm of the' people in the cause of Greece ; 
but he appears, in general, to have treated Harro with great 
personal kindness. He had taken lodgings near the palace 
garden, where he often met the king in his walks. He was 
also frequently sent for to the palace, and was evidently 
basking in the full sunshine of royal favor. If he had had 
a little more of the courtier about him, he might, probably, 
have availed himself of his position in such a way as to 
make a brilliant fortune. The natural independence of his 
character, and his fixed political principles, prevented him 
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from taking advantage of the favorable circumstances in 
which he was now placed to push his way at court ; per- 
haps a still more serious obstacle to any further progress in 
the path of preferment may have been found in his disin- 
clination to embrace the Catholic religion, — a point upon 
which the king seems to have been, for a professed liberal- 
ist, a little tenacious. Whatever might have been the re- 
sult had he remained longer at Munich, for the period of his 
residence was hardly sufficient to afford opportunity for a 
fair experiment upon the king’s disposition, his course was 
again very suddenly changed by an overture from a quarter 
whence he had least expected any mark of attention. 

CHAPTER V. 

In the month of July, while engaged in his poetical and 
literary pursuits, he was surprised by an invitation from 
Vienna, to come and take the place of dramatic poet for the 
Imperial theatre. This is a post of some distinction, and 
had been recently held by the lamented Korner, and at a 
former period by the still more celebrated Metastasio. The 
proposition was communicated to him by the manager of the 
Munich theatre, who explained the conditions, and desired 
him, should they prove agreeable, to enter on his duties im- 
mediately. Under the impression that this situation, while 
it agreed very well with his tastes and habits, would be 
more independent and permanent than that which he occu- 
pied at Munich, he accepted the proposal ; without, perhaps, 
sufficiently reflecting upon his previous relations to the 
Austrian police, and the danger that something might occur 
to arouse its suspicions. His arrangements for departure 
were made without delay, and in due time he arrived safely 
at Vienna. 

He afterwards felt himself compelled to believe, that this 
proposal, which proceeded ostensibly from the direction of 
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the theatre, was itself a mere stratagem of the police to 
bring him again within their reach. Whether this was really 
the case, or whether, after his arrival at Vienna, he had 
by any imprudence rendered himself obnoxious to the gov- 
ernment, it is certain that, after a few months residence, he 
was removed on some evidently frivolous pretence from 
his place, and about the same time summoned to appear 
at the police office, where he was interrogated by the same 
commissioners who had examined him in the year 1820. 
After a long interrogatory, and the exhibition of various 
documents purporting to have been extracted from the ar- 
chives of the central police commission at Mentz, he was in- 
formed that he could be permitted to remain at Vienna only 
on condition that his passport should be renewed every fif- 
teen days. He had previously made up his mind so fully 
to a permanent residence in that city, that he was on the 
point of inviting his mother to come on from Denmark and 
take up her abode with him, when he received, about the 
time of his arrest, intelligence of her death. The shock 
occasioned by this event, in connection with the agitation 
created by the fresh persecutions of the Austrian police, 
threw him into a violent nervous fever. During his illness, 
sentinels were posted at his door, and his apartment was 
visited from time to time by the agents of the police, who 
made a very thorough examination of his papers and effects. 
Before he was well enough to leave his bed, he received an 
order to leave the Austrian dominions within ten days. 
This was in the month of January, 1827. The physicians 
assured him that he could not obey this order without ex- 
posing his life to imminent danger, and upon the urgent in- 
tercession of the Danish minister he was permitted to 
remain till the opening of the spring. His apartment was 
still besieged by the spies and agents of the police. Among 
these was a bookseller, who represented himself as enjoy- 
ing the confidence of the director of the police, Count 
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Sziedlizki, and even of Metternich himself ; and who ap- 
pears to have been authorized to sound him on the part of 
the Austrian government. This person told him that Count 
Sziedlizki had remarked, in speaking of Harro, that if he 
continued in the same way of thinking as in 1820, he would 
not permit him to remain in Austria if he were his own son ; 
but that if he would give any satisfactory evidence of hav- 
ing changed his views, he should have any place that he 
might prefer in the Austrian service, either in the offices at 
home or the foreign legations. Harro took no notice of this 
suggestion, and the negotiation ended. In the month of 
March, while still in very feeble health, he was removed, 
under escort of a sergeant-major, to Prague, on the way to 
the borders of Saxony. The severity of the weather and 
the fatigue of the journey increased his illness, and he was 
attacked on the road with hemorrhage. On reaching 
Prague, he was at first refused permission to remain a sin- 
gle day ; but on the certificate of the physician of the Uni- 
versity that his health made it absolutely necessary, he was 
allowed to stay a fortnight, under strict observation of the 
police. On receiving this permission, he returned to Iris 
hotel, and retired immediately to bed. 

Details like these, while they afford a curious picture of 
the internal administration of the Austrian empire in one 
of its most important branches, at this period, are full of 
instruction for the citizens of our favored country. In the 
bitterness of our indignation at the abuses, real or supposed, 
which we remark in the working of our own political sys- 
tem, we are sometimes tempted to forget the security for 
personal rights, and the undisturbed possession of the entire 
fruits of our own labor, which are the great practical results 
of a good government, and which we have never ceased to 
enjoy for a moment, under all the changes of policy in 
minor matters that have occurred in our history. A citizen 
of some distinction once remarked, on a public occasion* 
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that no people on earth were ever so much oppressed and 
trampled on by their government, as that of the United 
States. The immediate ground of his complaint was, the 
necessity of paying his postage bills in specie instead of 
paper-money, not by the effect of any arbitrary requisitions 
of the government, but by the regular operation of a law 
passed at the suggestion of one of his own party associates. 
A very slight experience of the administration of almost 
any other country, would probably have been sufficient to 
correct the error of this and other censors of the same de- 
scription. Without recurring to the history of the semi- 
barbarous nations of the East, which scarcely pretend to 
observe the rules of humanity and justice, such a person 
might derive a useful lesson from a case like that of Harro, 
in which under the eye, and probably by the powerful di- 
rection, of the most enlightened and distinguished of the 
legitimate statesmen of Europe, a young man of unblem- 
ished character and uncommon literary accomplishments, 
was persecuted for years in succession, watched, arrested, 
interrogated, imprisoned, and carted about from country to 
country, as a common malefactor, at his imminent risk of 
health and life, not for having done or attempted any- 
thing against the Austrian government, but simply for hold- 
ing opinions at variance with those of Prince Metternich. 
On the other hand, it may not be amiss to recollect, that when 
we hate or despise our neighbors merely for holding opinions 
on religion or politics at variance with our own, we exhibit 
an intolerance not less odious and criminal, though happily 
more innocent in its mode of expression, than that which 
governs the conduct of the arbitrary princes of Europe. 

In the capital of Bohemia, the unfortunate poet found 
himself an object of marked attention. He had formed 
some friends there on his first visit in 1820 ; and the inter- 
est with which he had then inspired them, had been kept 
alive, from time to time, by the successive publication of his 
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poems, of which ten or twelve volumes were now in print. 
The condition in which he arrived, a state prisoner under 
military escort, persecuted for his opinions, and suffering in 
his health, converted this feeling of simple interest into one 
of the tenderest and warmest sympathy, especially in the 
hearts of the gentler sex. Thq aristocracy of Bohemia — 
as happens in most countries that are governed as depend- 
ent provinces — were not particularly partial to the policy 
of the ruling State. It was, in their eyes, no unpardonable 
crime not to enjoy the favor of Prince Metternich. The 
young men and ladies of the highest families were acquaint- 
ed with the poetry of Harro, and now sought with eager- 
ness the society of its author. While yet confined to his 
bed, he received the visits of many of the most distinguished 
persons in the city, and, as soon as his health permitted, 
was presented to the viceroy, Count Choteck, and to the 
military governor, who was at the head of the police. The 
viceroy treated him with uncommon civility, and expressed 
his surprise that he had not been employed in the public 
service. He was strongly urged to remain for some time 
at Prague, and by virtue of the general favor with which he 
was now surrounded, found no difficulty in obtaining the 
necessary permission, though still considered as a State pris- 
oner, under the observation of the police. 

The friendly demonstrations from the highest political 
and military authorities of the place, were, however, in the 
view of Harro, as nothing, in comparison with the kindness 
and sympathy which were extended to him by the fairer por- 
tion of the society. The Polish ladies have been always re- 
garded as among the most fascinating in Europe, uniting, as 
they do, the highest personal graces and the utmost refinement 
and elegance of manner with the noble frankness that nat- 
urally indicates a lofty and generous character.' No one who 
has seen them, either in their own country or in the polish- 
ed circles of the other courts of Europe, carrying off with 
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ease the palm of grace and beauty from all competitors, 
or who has read in the multifarious memoirs of the last cen- 
tury the accounts of the effects of their influence, will hesi- 
tate to acknowledge the justice of this eulogy. These 
charming creatures now crowded round the sick bed of 
Harro, overwhelmed him with the warmest demonstrations 
of sympathy, and, when his health was restored, welcomed 
him with brotherly and sisterly familiarity to their castles 
and palaces. In one of their families, in particular, of the 
highest rank — the name of which is judiciously suppress- 
ed — and of which the prominent members were a most 
accomplished mother and two lovely daughters, he appears 
to have been received on a still more confidential footing 
than in the others, and to have formed an attachment of a 
deeper and more abiding character than mere friendship — 
which, at the time, he had reason to flatter himself was not 
wholly unrequited, and which had a marked influence on 
his subsequent course in life. In the midst of these blan- 
dishments, the seven months of his residence at Prague passed 
insensibly away ; and although the delightful dream in which 
he then indulged, was destined never to be realized, he has 
always looked back upon this period as the golden moment 
in his varied and generally anxious life. 

The attention of Harro was not, however, entirely en- 
grossed, during his residence at Prague, by the fascinations 
of the attractive social circle in which he moved. I have 
already had occasion to remark, that Prince Alexander 
Ypsilanti, who was at the head of a select corps, to which 
he gave the name of the sacred band , opened the Greek 
revolution on the 1st of January, 1821, was defeated, and 
his troops broken up. Compelled to take refuge in the Aus- 
trian territory, he was there received with the same sort of 
hospitality which, five-and-twenty years before, had been 
extended, under the same circumstances, to our own illus- 
trious Lafayette — the hospitality of imprisonment in a dun- 
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geon. The Prince, with his two brothers, and George Las- 
sanes, a native of Olympus in Thessaly, and a distinguished 
poet, were confined for five years in the castle of Mun- 
kacz in Hungary, after which they were transferred to 
that of Theresienstadt, about seven leagues from Prague, 
near the frontier of Savoy. Inspired with a zeal similar to 
that which was felt by Huger and Bollman for the delivery 
of Lafayette, Harro determined to attempt the rescue of 
these interesting prisoners. Though himself under strict 
observation, and not permitted to leave the neighborhood of 
the city, he found means to communicate with them, and 
even to visit them in their place of confinement. As he 
often passed several days in succession at the country resi- 
dences of his friends, an occasional excursion from the city 
was not a cause of suspicion. When he wished to visit the 
prisoners he left town at night and repaired to the castle of 
an acquaintance not very far from that in which they were 
confined. Thus far the agents of the police would gen- 
erally follow him, but having no suspicion of his com- 
munications with Ypsilanti, either returned to the city 
or continued their watch with so little vigilance, that, 
under cover of the night, he found no difficulty in reaching 
Theresienstadt. In what way he succeeded in effecting a 
passage through the well secured walls and gates of the for- 
tress, and eluding the observation of the five sentries whom 
he was obliged successively to pass, before arriving at the 
apartment of the prisoners, he has not explained. It is well 
known, however, that bars and bolts of iron give way be- 
fore the influence of a more seductive metal, the lustre of 
which occasionally dazzles the eyes of the most sharp-sight- 
ed sentries. 

Having placed himself in communication with the pris- 
oners, Harro took charge of their correspondence. This 
was carried on through the medium of a Russian lady re- 
siding at Vienna, who had been from her youth upward an 
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intimate friend of the Princess. In regard to their eacape, 
two plans presented themselves, and it was thought best to 
make arrangements with a view to both, in order that on 
the failure of either, resort might be had to the other. One 
was predicated on the interest supposed to be felt by the 
King of Bavaria in the Greek cause, and contemplated that 
Ypsilanti should take refuge, in the first instance, at Munich, 
where it was presumed that he would be protected by the 
King. The other plan was to be carried into effect through 
the aid of the Russian lady alluded to before. The former was 
considered the more feasible one, and was that which chief- 
ly occupied the attention of the parties concerned. In go- 
ing to Bavaria it was necessary to pass the frontier of Savoy, 
and for this purpose to have an understanding with the com- 
mandant of a detachment of Austrian troops which were 
stationed at several posts along the road. Having reached 
the frontier, the prisoner might cross it without a passport, 
in the disguise of a peasant of the neighborhood. In ar- 
ranging these particulars it was thought that there would be 
no great difficulty. In order to secure the good graces of 
the King of Bavaria, Harro, who had been authorized by 
His Majesty to correspond with him, wrote him a letter on 
the subject ; and not caring to submit it to the inspection of 
the black bureau of the Austrian post-office, enveloped it 
in a roll of tobacco, whicli he entrusted to a lady, the wife 
of an officer in the army, who was going to Italy by way of 
Munich, and undertook to deliver it to a person in the King’s 
confidence, to whom it was addressed. The lady was not 
made acquainted with the scheme, although she was aware 
that the roll contained letters. Harro dares not venture to men- 
tion the name of this obliging fair one, nor even the country 
to which she belonged, though he describes her as a person 
of the highest class. Similar means had previously been re- 
sorted to in carrying on the correspondence of the prisoners 
with Vienna, and with the mother of Ypsilanti in Bessarabia. 
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In this passage of his notes, Harro takes the opportunity to 
acknowledge with gratitude the kind assistance which he 
has uniformly received under all the trials and emergencies 
through which he has been called to pass, from the sex, 
which, as Scott so well remarks, however * uncertain, coy and 
hard to please,’ in our happiest moments, never fails to ap- 
pear, in times of pain, sickness and distress of any kind, as 
‘ a ministering angel.’ 

As the time approached for the execution of the plan, it 
was thought, on considering the details, that there would be 
less risk of failure if the prisoners left the fortress separate- 
ly. A struggle then arose between them, as to which of 
them should be the first to escape — neither being willing to 
abandon the others. They had been companions in impris- 
onment for seven years, two of which Lassanes had passed 
in chains. Unfortunately, the occasion for bringing this 
friendly- contest to a decision, never occurred. At the mo- 
ment when the plot was ripe, a slight imprudence on the 
part of Ypsilanti himself excited the suspicion of the Aus- 
trian police, and defeated the whole arrangement. 

On one of his visits to the prisoners, Harro had given to 
Ypsilanti a volume of his poems, upon a blank leaf of which 
the Prince had written some verses addressed to the author. 
It so happened that Ypsilanti, who had served as an officer 
of hussars in the Russian army during the war for the inde- 
pendence of Germany, had lost his right arm at the battle 
of Dresden, in 1813, and was obliged, in consequence, to 
write with his left hand. His chirography was of course 
very peculiar, and was recognized at once by any one who 
had ever seen it before. Having obtained permission to visit 
the baths at Toeplitz under escort of the police, Ypsi- 
lanti had accidentally taken his book with him, and while 
there, lent it to a lady of his acquaintance. While in her 
hands, it fell under the observation of a secret agent of the 
police, belonging to the highest class of society, who at 
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once drew the conclusion, that there was an understanding 
of some sort between the Prince and Harro. The police 
were very soon on the alert, and a day or two after, he was 
informed at the theatre by one of his friends — a cavalry 
officer — that his person was in danger, and that he must 
make his escape at once. 

The most painful ordeal was that of parting with his fair 
friends of the nameless family. One of them, in the course 
of the conversation, inquired what would become, after his 
departure, of the prisoners at Theresienstadt ? Harro w-as 
struck with astonishment at this question, having never com- 
municated to these, or any of his other friends at Prague, 
with a single exception, the secret of his plan. He inquired 
in what way she had heard of his intercourse with Ypsilanti. 
‘ Fear nothing,’ replied the lady. ‘ The person, from 
whom I received the information, so far as I know, is the only 
other one acquainted with the secret ; and she, I am sure, 
can be depended on to keep your counsel.’ This was the 
younger sister, a lovely creature, who was present at the 
interview, and who was, it seems, an adept in the art or sci- 
ence, which passes under the name of Mesmerism. From 
the interest felt by the family in Harro, she had been led, 
while in the somnambular state, to accompany him in the 
spirit upon one of his excursions to the fortress of Theres- 
ienstadt ; and though she had never been there in the flesh, 
now described, minutely, the interior of the castle, and the 
various obstacles which he had been compelled to encoun- 
ter in reaching the prisoners: — thus adding another to the 
long list of marvels of this description, which, whether we 
consider them as founded in fact or fiction, seem to be 
equally inexplicable. It is not, perhaps, surprising that, af- 
ter this renewed experience of the efficacy of Mesmerism, 
Harro should have remained a firm believer in its reality. 
It appears, in fact, that he has tested its truth on various 
other occasions, of which he promises a particular account 
in a separate work. 
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After parting with his friends, Harro left Prague, and ar- 
rived safely at Munich, in October, 1827. He immediately 
made known to the King the arrangements for the escape of 
Ypsilanti, in a written communication, transmitted to his 
majesty, through the medium of his aide-de-camp, the 
Prince of Taxis ; and shortly after, was admitted to an au- 
dience. The King, however, did not enter upon the subject, 
which Harro, according to the etiquette observed in the 
courts of Europe, was not at liberty himself to introduce, 
so that nothing was said about it in the conversation that 
passed on the occasion. Subsequent events in the history of 
Europe, have shown that the King of Bavaria had plans of 
his own in regard to the affairs of Greece, which might not, 
perhaps, have been promoted by the release of this distin- 
guished martyr in the cause of Greek independence ; who, 
from the importance of his family, his high personal quali- 
ties, and his devotion to his country, was generally looked 
to by the friends of Greece as the probable President of a 
future Greek republic. Whether the King communicated to 
the Austrian cabinet the information received from Harro, 
or whether that cabinet acted merely upon the suspicion in- 
spired by the discovery of a personal relation between him 
and Ypsilanti, it appears that immediately after his depart- 
ure from Prague, the prisoners were removed to the Empe- 
ror’s residence, in Vienna, where they were still more close- 
ly watched than before. Alexander Ypsilanti had been 
suffering for some time with an affection of the heart. The 
fatigue of this journey aggravated his illness, and three 
months after, in January, 1828, he died at Vienna. 

In consequence of the correspondence which had passed 
between the prisoners and the Princess Ypsilanti, through 
the hands of Harro, steps were taken, by the effect of which 
the brothers and Lassanes were set at liberty. The elder of 
the two surviving princes went to Bessarabia to join his 
mother and sister. The younger, Prince Nicholas, accom- 
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panied by Lassanes, proceeded to Munich, where Harro had 
the satisfaction of seeing them on their arrival. So eager 
were they, in fact, to thank their deliverer, that before get- 
ting out of the travelling carriage, in which they arrived, 
they despatched a messenger to request his presence. He 
afterwards accompanied them on their presentation to the 
king. Ypsilanti soon after went to Paris, and Lassanes re- 
mained with Harro at Munich. He is described by Harro 
as a person of extraordinary talent and energy, the soul, as 
it were, of the Greek Hetairia , or brotherhood, which be- 
gan the revolution. During their stay at Munich, the two 
friends and brother poets wrote together a drama in German 
upon the events in Greece, under the title of the ‘ Rene- 
gade in the Morea.’ ( Der Renegat. auf Morea.) 

Thus terminated tins interesting little episode in the great 
revolutionary epic of our contemporary history. Had 
Ypsilanti succeeded in making his escape, the state of his 
health would probably have prevented him from exercising 
much influence in the affairs of Greece, so that the failure 
of the plot had no very important practical results. The 
conduct of the King of Bavaria can hardly be considered 
very creditable to him, although it would perhaps be unfair, 
without further evidence than what can be gathered from 
the notes of Harro, to suspect him of positive treachery. 
On the proceedings of the Austrian cabinet, it is impossible 
to pass so mild a sentence. 

Charity herself can look with no other feeling than unmin- 
gled detestation upon the seizure, imprisonment and virtual 
assassination, by a Christian prince, of one of the noblest 
and most accomplished young men in Greece, for no other 
crime than that of attempting to rescue his country from the 
yoke of a ferocious foreign despotism, and on no better pre- 
tence than a wish to maintain the existing state of things, — 
a position which would have been equally valid, if Ypsilanti, 
instead of seeking to liberate his country, had been trying to 
eradicate the plague from Constantinople. 
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Harro employed the winter in writing memoirs of his life, 
in the form of a fictitious narrative, intended chiefly for the 
perusal of his friends at Prague. In April of the following 
year he learned the death of the youngest of the two sisters, 
to whom allusion has been made. She had been for some 
time in a feeble state of health, and the result seems to show 
that her mesmeric gifts were connected, as appears to be the 
case in most other instances of the same kind, with a mor- 
bid condition of the physical constitution. The Ypsilanti 
family had urged Harro to accept a donation of a part of 
their possessions in Greece in return for his disinterested 
efforts for their relief ; but this he declined. He also de- 
clined the proposal of Lassanes to accompany him to his 
residence in Thessaly. The Emperor of Russia, who stood 
before Europe in the attitude of the great champion and 
protector of the Greek cause, was at this time preparing to 
make war upon Turkey. The deep interest which Harro 
had taken in the affairs of Greece, and which was still his 
predominant passion, now determined him to repair to the 
Russian army, and endeavor to obtain a commission in the 
service. In addition to the political motive for taking this 
course, he was not without hope that after a successful 
campaign against the Turks, he might return, in the uni- 
form of a Russian officer, under better auspices than those 
which attended his former visit, to the capital of Bohemia. 
He consulted his friend Lassanes on the subject, and after 
obtaining his consent, despatched a confidential messenger 
to Prague to inform his friends of his plan. He then took 
leave of Munich, and set forth by way of Nuremberg, Dres- 
den, Breslau and Warsaw for Jassy, — then the head-quar- 
ters of the Russian army. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Harro proceeded prosperously on his journey until he 
reached Kalish, the frontier town of Poland, on the road from 

5 * 
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Saxony to Warsaw. Poland was, at this time, under the 
government of the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia as 
"Viceroy. It was known that there was great discontent among 
the people, and a very strict watch was kept up over the 
movements of all persons considered as in any way suspicious. 
On presenting his passport at the frontier, Harro was recog- 
nized as belonging to this class. On further examination 
his name was found on two registers, and he was conducted 
to Warsaw under guard. On his arrival there he was in- 
formed that he could not be permitted to join the Russian 
army in the campaign against the Turks, but was offered a 
commission as cornet in a regiment of Lancers, form- 
ing part of the Grand Duke’s Russian guards. In the 
event of this proposal not suiting his taste he had the al- 
ternative of taking lodgings in a fortress for life. A proposal 
made in so inviting a form could not well be declined, and 
Harro accordingly accepted the commission. 

The regiment into which he was thus introduced was a 
privileged corps, in which a commission conferred a rank 
two degrees higher than a corresponding one in the line. 
Half the officers were foreigners from various countries, one 
of them a nephew of President Monroe ; the other half were 
young noblemen of the first families in Russia, Poland, and 
other parts of Europe, — including seven young princes. 
The battalion to which Harro belonged was commanded by 
Prince Voronitchky, who read the orders for his entrance 
into the service at the head of the corps, and added some 
account of his previous adventures and character. He was 
already known to many of the officers by his writings, and 
was received into the regiment with great cordiality. A 
banquet was given on the occasion at a hotel in the 
suburbs near the ruins of Praga. Three days after his ar- 
rival at Warsaw, Harro was presented to the Grand Duke 
Constantine on the parade at the early hour of four o’clock 
in the morning. He describes the ceremony in the following 
terms : 
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‘ I was, of course, required to take the oath on entering 
he service in the presence of the Grand Duke. The 
ceremony took place at the Belvedere palace on a fine 
morning in June at four o’clock — a little before sunrise. 
General Paskevitch, who was then carrying on the war in 
Persia with success, had recently sent home twelve Persian 
horses for the Grand Duke, which were to be presented on 
the same occasion. The Princess Lovitch, his wife, though 
she rarely appeared at his public receptions, had placed 
herself at the open window in the basement story of the 
palace to witness the spectacle. After I had taken the oath 
in the usual form, the Persian horses were brought and pre- 
sented by the Grand Duke to the Princess from the outside 
of the window. I was standing at the time at no great dis- 
tance. The Grand Duke was in excellent humor, and 
commented upon the good points of each of the horses, as 
they were brought forward one after the other. When this 
was over he directed an officer to tell me to step forward, 
and then said to the Princess in French, “ This is the Car- 
bonaro-Poet, whom I mentioned to you, and whose works 
you have read. We have dressed him in a Lancer’s uni- 
form, and I trust that he will manage his charger as well 
as he has done his Pegasus.” He then whispered some- 
thing to the Princess, who gave Harro a friendly look and 
soon after retired from the window.’ 

It will be recollected that the Grand Duke Constantine, 
who had lost his first wife, — a princess of Baden, — before 
going to Poland^as Viceroy, — became attached, while there, 
to the Princess Lovitch, a lady of great beauty and of most 
amiable character. He obtained permission of the Russian 
Government to marry her on condition that he would re- 
nounce his right of succession to the throne in favor of his 
younger brother, Nicholas. On the demise of the Emperor 
Alexander, Nicholas declined, at first, to take advantage of 
this renunciation, and strongly urged his brother Constantine 
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to ascend the throne himself. It was only after his positive 
and repeated refusals to change the subsisting arrangement, 
that Nicholas consented to reign. It is pleasing to recall 
these incidents, which are highly honorable to both the 
brothers, and exhibit, in the case of Constantine, a bright 
side in a character, which was unfortunately clouded, in 
other respects, with but too many shades. 

Harro passed about two years in the service of the Grand 
Duke. The situation was not exactly to his mind, but he 
had early in life, adopted the excellent principle of doing 
with his might whatever circumstances made it his duty to 
do. He now went through the details of the service with 
exemplary punctuality, and in a way to give satisfaction to 
his superiors. The service, in itself, was not disagreeable, 
and afforded ample leisure for literary pursuits. He resi- 
ded in a pleasant rural retreat just without the walls of 
Warsaw, — rose every morning at four o’clock, and was on 
horseback till eight. The rest of the day was disposable 
for letters or society. The Court of the Belvedere was 
itself a most interesting study for one so deeply engaged in 
the political movements of the times. Soon after leaving 
Poland, Harro wrote and published a detailed review of the 
system of administration and the state of society at Warsaw 
during this period, which has since been republished at 
London in an English translation. While at Warsaw he 
wrote and published the novel Fim Matthes ; — the one, 
which, as has been mentioned before, was pronounced by 
the well-known critic Menzel, in his review.of German lit- 
erature, one of the best in the language. His position in 
society was honorable, and, in some respects, agreeable. At 
this time he received from Bohemia intelligence of the death 
of the young lady, for whom, while there, he had formed an 
attachment, which had affected so powerfully the subsequent 
course of his life. 

But though, in some respects, agreeable, his situation at 
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Warsaw was in others sufficiently embarrassing. Ilis em- 
ployment in the military service of an absolute monarch 
was, of course, entirely at variance with his previous habits 
of thought and feeling. He was, from his preceding ca- 
reer, naturally watched, if not suspected, and was compelled 
to observe a steady system of caution, not very congenial to 
his impetuous character. Propositions were occasionally 
made to him by the Directors of the Police, Baron Sass 
and Baron Schweitzer, to enter that department of the ser- 
vice as a secret agent, on very advantageous terms. His 
steady refusal of these proposals .did not tend to diminish the 
distrust felt by the government. The dangers and difficul- 
ties with which he was surrounded, were increased by the 
conspiracy in the army and among the people, which broke 
out so violently soon after he left Poland, and was in active 
preparation during his residence. The Government were 
aware of its existence, and of course redoubled the vigilance, 
with which they ordinarily watched every one in the least 
degree suspicious. Harro states that during the two years of 
his stay at Warsaw, twenty-two officers of his own division 
were degraded, or discharged from the service, and exiled 
to Siberia ; and that he never retired to rest a single night 
without apprehending that, before morning, a carriage or 
sledge would stop at his door, destined to convey him, ac- 
cording to the Russian practice, without trial or information 
of the nature of his offence, to a fortress in Siberia, where 
he would be buried alive for the remainder of his earthly 
pilgrimage. The Grand Duke had, it seems, found means 
to solve in his own way the celebrated question of the Latin 
poet , — Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? — and had succeeded 
n putting his guards under pretty strict guardianship. 

A two years’ experience of the beauties of this system of 
administration did not tend in any degree to diminish the 
enthusiasm with which Harro had adopted the liberal ideas 
of the time. In the second year of his residence at Warsaw 
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he was badly hurt in one of his legs by a fall of his horse 
under him, and rendered incapable, for the time, of contin- 
uing his service in the cavalry. During his illness the Grand 
Duke several times visited him in his chamber, and express- 
ed great interest in his recovery. He also requested of him 
an abridged account of his life, and appeared to have con- 
ceived a favorable idea of his talents and capacity for ser- 
vice. On his recovery it was suggested to him, as he could 
no longer serve in the cavalry, to pass into the infantry, or 
the civil department, as he might prefer. His comrades 
often complimented him upon the probability of his being 
appointed one of the Grand Duke’s aids, of whom there 
were several, including the nephew of President Monroe, 
alluded to before. It was also proposed to him again to un- 
dertake a secret agency in the service of the Police, under 
the ostensible character of a traveller and poet. Harro 
steadily refused all these offers, and determined to take ad- 
vantage of the occasion to withdraw entirely from the ser- 
vice. 

This step was not a very easy one. His firm resolution 
not to continue in the service under circumstances that 
would have been regarded by one of a loyal disposition as 
highly auspicious, taken in connection with his former ca- 
reer, identified him with the class of suspicious persons. 
The Grand Duke would not consent to his discharge, and 
he was compelled to remain for some months without active 
employment — though nominally in the service — under 
strict observation, and altogether in a rather uncomfortable 
predicament. He was, in fact, as he states, confined to 
his quarters, with a number of other officers of the same 
rank, on suspicion of being connected with the conspiracy. 
Fortunately for the success of his projects, the Emperor Nich- 
olas came to Warsaw at this time ( 1829) to be crowned King 
of Poland, and attend at the opening of the Diet. During his 
stay the business of the army was transacted in his name ; 
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and in the confusion of the moment Harro succeeded, through 
the friendly intervention of an old Polish General, in getting 
his papers examined, and procured the signature of the Em- 
peror to his dismission from the service. The discharge 
was an honorable one, and accompanied, as is not usual in 
such cases, with promotion to the rank of Lieutenant, equiv- 
alent to that of Captain in the line. 

Harro was now released from his military shackles, and 
at liberty to go where he wished within the limits of the 
Russian empire. It was his intention to return to Germany, 
but the passport to leave the country was in his case as 
difficult to be obtained as a discharge from the army. In 
what way this matter was arranged is not specifically men- 
tioned in the notes, but he probably cut the knot by going 
without permission. He states merely that he travelled as 
rapidly as possible from Warsaw to Kalish, where he cross- 
ed the frontier at 1 1 o’clock at night, and then resumed his 
journey with the same celebrity to Breslau. He afterwards 
learned that a detachment of Cossacks, which had been sent 
in pursuit of him by order of the Grand Duke, reached the 
Russian outposts a few minutes only after he had passed 
them. 

On reaching Dresden he made inquiry after his friend 
and companion on his expedition to Greece, Bernard Moss- 
dorf. It appeared that after his return, he had become a 
notary, — had taken part in a conspiracy, and been con- 
demned to death, — a punishment which had been afterwards 
commuted for fifteen years’ imprisonment in the fortress of 
Koenigstern. Here he was found strangled, — as Harro 
supposes, — by order of the government. 

Of George Lassanes he could obtain at this time no 
intelligence. Some years after he learned that when they 
parted at Munich, Lassanes embarked at Marseilles for 
Greece ; but having unfortunately been shipwrecked on the 
coast of Sardinia, was there arrested and sent under guard 
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to Verona. Here he made his escape, but was soon after 
arrested again and imprisoned at Mantua, where he dis- 
appeared forever. ‘In him,’ says Harro, * was lost to the 
world one of the finest poets and noblest patriots of the 
day.’ His alleged crime was an attempt to rescue his 
country, — the classic land of Greece, — from the yoke -of 
Turkish despotism. It must be owned that in these latter 
days the self-styled champions of law, order and religion, 
have not always been careful to present their cause to the 
world in a form very likely to conciliate the favor of the 
friends of humanity and freedom. 

From Dresden, where the government made some diffi- 
culty about permitting him to remain, Harro proceeded to 
Leipsic, and there fixed his residence for some months. 
At this time, the enthusiasm for political reform, which had 
been for so many years fermenting throughout all Europe, 
reached one of its critical moments, and burst forth in the 
famous French Revolution of the Three Days (July, 1830); 
which were followed in November by the attempt at revolu- 
tion in Poland. Harro, while residing at Warsaw, had been 
made acquainted with the plans of the conspirators, and, 
on taking his departure, had been earnestly requested by 
them to appear as their champion, at the proper moment, 
and plead their cause with his pen before the European 
world. A struggle now arose in his mind whether to com- 
ply literally with this request, and remain in Germany, or 
to return at once to Poland, and join the revolutionary army 
as a volunteer. He decided, for the present, on the former 
course ; intending, however, after publishing the books 
which he had in view, to adopt the latter. He accordingly 
prepared at once the work on Poland, alluded to above. 
He found great difficulty in obtaining a publisher ; but at 
length some one of the fraternity, more courageous, or more 
patriotic than the rest, undertook the business, — suppress- 
ing his name, and throwing on Harro the whole risk of 
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publication. The work was traced to him, and he was 
forthwith required by the Saxon Police to quit Leipsic. 
Retiring to the little city of Eisenberg, in the Duchy of 
Altenburg, he there wrote his Recollections of Warsaie. 
Passing thence into Bavaria, he resided incognito for two 
months at Alexandersbad, an obscure watering place near 
Wunsiedel, where he wrote an historical novel, in three 
volumes, entitled The Pole. His retreat was again discov- 
ered, and he was once more compelled to change his resi- 
dence. Having now pretty well exhausted his materials for 
carrying on the war with the pen, he had intended, after 
finishing the last mentioned work, to return to Poland, and 
take the field in person against the common enemy ; but 
the rapid advance of the Russian armies, which now cov- 
ered the whole country, through which he would have had 
to pass, made it next to impossible to reach Poland, and 
very doubtful whether he should be in time to render any 
service if he did. He accordingly abandoned the idea, 
and, on leaving Alexandersbad, turned his steps towards 
France. On reaching Carlsruhe, — the capital of the grand 
duchy of Baden, — the Russian pharge d’Affaires made 
application to the police to have him arrested. Fortunately 
for him the House of Deputies was then in session, and by 
placing himself under their protection, he secured his liber- 
ty. He then continued his journey, and arrived without 
further molestation at Strasburg. 

On his way to France he had heard at Wurzburg the dis- 
astrous intelligence of the fall of Warsaw. This event 
made a very deep impression upon his mind, the result of 
which was a series of poems, begun at Heidelberg and fin- 
ished after his arrival at Strasburg. They were published 
under the title of ‘ Drops of Blood’ ( Blutstropfen ,) and 
are considered by Harro as the most powerful of his poems. 
The fate of this work was rather singular. Although sev- 
eral large editions were published, and thousands of copies 
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circulated throughout Germany, it was never noticed or 
even alluded to by name in any newspaper or review, — 
so perfect and effective was the system then employed by 
the Police for preventing the expression of liberal political 
opinions through the press. In Strasburg — a city which, 
though inhabited mostly by Germans, is within the jurisdic- 
tion of France, — the supervision of the Police was a little 
less strict. A newspaper was at this time published there 
in the German language for circulation in Germany, under 
the name of ‘ Constitutional Germany ’ (Das constitution- 
elle Deutschland.) The proprietor was not satisfied with 
the manner in which it was conducted, and proposed to 
Harro to take charge of it. He consented, and, suppressing 
the constitutionelle in the name, continued it under that of 
Deutschland. After three numbers had appeared, the Diet 
at Frankfort issued an order prohibiting the circulation of it 
in Germany, and also that of any other journal conducted by 
the same editor. It languished five months, and then ex- 
pired. During his abode at Strasburg he wrote another 
work on the affairs of Poland, entitled The Russian 
Subject. 

In December of this year, 1830, he was visited by a 
secret agent of the Prussian Government, named Matter, 
editor of a monthly Magazine at Arau, in Switzerland, who 
made proposals to him similar to those which had been 
made by the Baron de Sass, at Warsaw. He was offered a 
very handsome compensation if he would enter the Prus- 
sian service, and act as a spy upon the movements of the 
liberalists, continuing in public to use their language and 
profess their opinions. He rejected the overture with con- 
tempt, and gave such an account of the affair, in his jour- 
nal, that Maher was obliged to make his escape with great 
promptitude from Strasburg, in order to avoid ill-treatment 
by the people. 

At this time preparations were made for a meeting of 
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delegates from the friends of liberal principles in all parts 
of Germany, at Hambach ; and on the day fixed, (May 27, 
1832,) more than 30,000 persons, in fact, assembled. It 
does not appear that they had any other object than to 
join in an expression of their common opinions. At the 
present time, when mass meetings of a similar kind are 
held every day in this country, it may be thought singular 
that such an assemblage should be regarded as a very im- 
portant affair by the Governments : but the state of 
things in this respect on the continent of Europe is entirely 
different from that which exists in the United States, or 
even in England ; and a gathering of this sort may have 
been, in fact, a rather serious matter. It was certainly so 
considered by the Police ; and on the second day, measures 
were taken to arrest a number of the leaders and disperse 
the multitude. Harro had attended as a volunteer; and, 
as he says, had carried arms with him, to be used if occa- 
sion should require. He took a passport at Strasburg, 
under a feigned name, and reached Neustadt, a city near 
the place of meeting, three days before the time appointed. 
He was the first person on the ground : Boeme, a well- 
known political writer, since dead, was the next. When 
the arrival of Harro was known, he was invited by the 
Mayor of the city to take lodgings with one of the council, 
although it was well known to all that he was under the 
ban of the Police. He mentions this fact as a proof how 
completely the liberal spirit prevailed throughout all classes. 
Measures had been taken to secure his person, but no at- 
tempt was made to arrest him, until after the dispersion of 
the meeting. The following letter, which appeared with 
his signature sometime after, in one of the German news- 
pers, gives a rather amusing account of his positiqn. 

‘ I was well aware of the danger to which I exposed myself in 
going to Hambach, but did not hesitate on that account a moment ; 
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on the contrary, I was the very first person at Neustadt, where I 
arrived on the evening of Wednesday, the 23d. The conductor 
of the Strasburg diligence afterwards told me that the agents of 
the Bavarian Police were on the watch for me till Sunday eve- 
ning, and had even arrested a lady whom they took for me in 
disguise. In the mean time a crowd was collecting in Neustadt ; 
but although I was constantly surrounded by police officers, they 
did not venture to arrest me. On Sunday noon, while the na- 
tional banner of Germany was displayed on the summit of Ham- 
bach, a friend from Mentz accosted me, and informed me that he 
had just seen the order for my arrest. I also learned that this 
order had been granted on the requisition of the Russian Chargd 
d’ Affaires. The Danish Chargd at Dresden had, in fact, already 
told me that I was considered as a Russian subject, and that he 
could not give me a Danish passport. 

‘ The next day, (Monday, 28th,) Boerne and I were robbed of 
our w r atches ; an accident which was not very singular, consider- 
ing the immense crowd. We went together to the Police Office 
to make our declarations of the fact. Boerne was despatched first, 
and went away : I remained alone in the midst of the police offi- 
cers, who might, of course, have arrested me at once, if they had 
thought proper to do it: but nothing occurred. At dinner, the 
same day, the conversation at the public table of the Stage House, 
where I lodged, was very lively. One of the guests took from 
his pocket my play, entitled “The Nations” ( Die Voelker,) and 
read the passage upon Germany. I was rather embarrassed, and 
left the room. Immediately a loud shout was raised in honor of 
the author, and several persons of the city brought me back to 
the table, assuring me that they would be responsible for my 
safety. When the company had separated, I went to the office 
for the key of my room, and found there three young men in Ger- 
man costume, inquiring of the hostess whether I was Harro Har- 
ring. I replied with a smile : “ No. I am a trader from Stras- 
burg.” They understood me, and said they were friends of 
Harro, and had come to tell him that the people were dispersing, 
that at five, o’clock there would be two companies of infantry in 
the field, and that he would be arrested. I thanked them in 
Harro ’s name for the information, and they took their leave. I 
determined at once to quit the city. Hornus, a deputy from the 
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national guard at Strasburg, Major Fergues of Poland, and a Ger- 
man from Dessau, insisted on bearing me company, and we set 
forth together, leaving the high road, and striking across the 
country. Our short encampment for_ the night was truly ro- 
mantic. At two o’clock, the next day, we reached Bergzabern, 
where two companies of infantry were expected at four. My re- 
ception here was of the most cordial kind. “ If you will accept 
an escort of two hundred well-armed men,” said a venerable look- 
ing veteran, “ they shall be ready in half an hour.” I declined 
this offer, and five young men then volunteered to accompany me. 
I changed dresses with Major Fergues, and again set forth. The 
day was fine, and we were all in excellent spirits. Towards eve- 
ning we reached the boundary line, and without crossing, pro- 
ceeded to Weissenburg, where I conducted my kind companions 
to the Angel Hotel. A considerable number of our friends, most 
of whom had been at Hambach, collected round us, and it was not 
till midnight that the five young men returned to Bergzabern. 
The next morning, at nine o’clock, a police officer made his ap- 
pearance in my chamber, and told me that I “ was not permitted 
to enter France, and must instantly return to Germany, or con- 
sider myself as under arrest.” He added that “ it was his duty 
to have appeared in uniform with his gens-d'armes and arrested 
me at once, but that, considering me as a man of honor, he had 
felt himself at liberty to proceed as he had done.” ’ 

On receiving this notice from the Commissary of Police, 
Harro retired to the house of a bookseller of his acquaint- 
ance to gain time. He was accompanied by a police offi- 
cer, and guards were placed before the door. The affair 
soon took wind, and the liberal portion of the citizens came 
in great numbers to offer him their assistance. Among 
them was Mr. Legendre, one of the law officers of the 
crown, afterwards a member of the house of deputies. He 
was strongly in favor of calling out a detachment of the 
National Guard to resist the enforcement of an order, which 
he considered illegal. Harro discountenanced this pro- 
ceeding, which could have had no result, as the Sub-Prefect 
had a competent military force at his disposal, and deter- 
6 * 
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mined, in preference, to appeal to the higher powers. He 
accordingly wrote a letter to the Sub-Prefect at Weissen- 
burg, protesting against the order for his exclusion, and re- 
questing permission to enter France as a political refugee. 
This was dated at Bergzabern, and was sent by a private 
hand to that place, where it was post-marked and de- 
spatched to Weissenburg. In the mean time, that city was 
in great commotion. A hundred members of the National 
Guard assembled privately, and held themselves in readi- 
ness to take arms, if necessary, for the defence of Harro’s 
person. At the approach of evening, he thought it expedi- 
ent to change his lodgings, as the police officers would 
otherwise probably take advantage of the night to put the 
order against him in force. Several dresses, male and 
female, had been sent to him to be used as disguises, and 
having put on one of them, he succeeded in escaping from 
the house. On reaching the public square, he saw the 
gens-d'armes examining the Diligence, and was told that 
they were searching for the famous proscript Harro Harring. 
He proceeded to the house of a young lawyer, where a pri- 
vate chamber had been prepared for him, and remained 
there thirty-six hours, without the knowledge of any of the 
family, except the master, and almost without taking any 
nourishment. At the end of this time an order arrived 
authorizing his entrance into France. His letter to the 
Sub-Prefect had been sent to the Prefect at Strasburg, who 
had communicated, by the telegraph, with the minister of 
the interior, and received his orders to grant Harro a pass- 
port for any city in France, the capital excepted, which he 
might select as his residence. The letters addressed to 
him by the Sub-Prefect on this occasion, of which I have 
the originals before me, are highly creditable to the human- 
ity of this officer, who does not appear to have shared the 
proscriptive spirit which prevailed in the department of the 
Police. 
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On the receipt of this agreeable information Harro deter- 
mined to proceed immediately to Strasburg. A banquet 
was prepared in his honor by the patriots of VVeissenburg, 
who accompanied him in a body to the Diligence. At all 
the stations on the way the carriage was surrounded by a 
crowd of persons, inquiring eagerly whether the conductor 
knew what had become of the proscript Harro, whose ad- 
ventures had been much talked about and freely discussed in 
the newspapers. ‘ Here he is,’ was the uniform reply, — 
‘ safe in my coupe' The officers of one of the battalions 
of the national guard had made arrangements to call out 
the battalion with a band of music, to meet him on his arri- 
val without the gate, and escort him into the city. As he 
happened to arrive in the morning instead of the afternoon, 
the escort did not take effect. He found the officers assem- 
bled for the purpose of completing the arrangement, and 
was invited by Major Champy, afterwards a Colonel in the 
national guards, to accompany him to his club in the even- 
ing. This officer, who belonged to a family of wealth and 
consideration, urged Harro to take up his residence with 
them. He accepted this friendly offer, and proceeded to the 
chateau of Madame Rothan, where he found the Major ready 
to receive him. Here he passed the summer, and in No- 
vember accompanied the Major’s brother, who was the pro- 
prietor of the large iron works of Framont, in the depart- 
ment of Les Vosges, to his castle of La Chaume, in Bur- 
gundy, where he remained several weeks. He found here 
a valuable library of 7000 volumes, and wrote during his 
stay a series of three plays, entitled ‘The People’ (Das 
Volk.) 

Tlie situation of Harro had excited the sympathy of the 
friends of liberal principles in other parts of Europe. 
While at La Chaume he received from Mr. Vender Meer, 
Governor of Liege, in Belgium, the following letter, of 
which the original is before me : 
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‘ Mr. Harro Harring : — We are informed of the persecutions 
to which you have been exposed. Come to Liege. You will find 
here good friends and a cordial welcome. ‘If you have nothing 
better to do elsewhere, come and give us your assistance in promot- 
ing the common cause of humanity and freedom.’ 

I have dwelt rather long upon this passage in the adven- 
tures of Harro, first, because it is always pleasing to see the 
naturally noble and generous emotions of the heart break- 
ing forth spontaneously, though with great personal risk to 
the individuals concerned, in resistance to an unjust and ille- 
gal order of government: — and secondly, because it is 
highly satisfactory to find, — what we gather with more as- 
surance from a single example of the success of such resist- 
ance, than from much high-sounding declamation, — that, 
since the last French Revolution, the rights of individuals 
have become in France something better than a mere name. 
Under the old monarchy, as is still the case in Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia, an order from the ministerial department 
swept everything before it, and left the unhappy mortal, 
whom it might, perhaps, immure for life in a dungeon, no 
resource but passive obedience or clandestine evasion. 
The King’s order was itself the law. Now the King’s or- 
der is one thing, and the law another ; and the little adven- 
ture at Weissenburg, which I have related, proves that a 
person who is made the object of an illegal order, may, by 
standing with firmness and discretion on his legal rights, 
succeed in securing them, and compel the government to 
recede. This change is itself a complete political revolu- 
tion, much more important to the people at large than any 
alteration in the forms of administration or the name of the 
executive magistrate, and not perhaps too dearly purchased 
by all the blood and treasure that have been poured out in 
France during the last half-century. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The explosion of the Three Days in France electrified all 
Europe, and was followed by revolutionary movements of 
more or less importance, in almost every other country. 
The erection of the new kingdom of Belgium in the Neth- 
erlands, — the passage of the reform bill in England, — the 
restoration of the constitution in Spain, and the change of 
dynasty in France, were the principal immediate conse- 
quences. In the last of these countries, the impulse was 
arrested in its progress by the accidental influence of the 
powerful character of the present king, and the full devel- 
opment of its results was reserved for a future day. In 
Poland, the attempt at revolution was crushed at once by 
the overwhelming power of the Russian armies, and several 
attempts of a similar kind in Italy also proved abortive. 

In Germany, the extreme vigilance and activity of the 
Police prevented any actual outbreak ; but the revolutionary 
spirit was not less ardent than elsewhere. These move- 
ments were more or less directly prompted, and in some in- 
stances, in a great measure, conducted by a secret political 
organization, wliich pervaded a large part of the continent 
of Europe, and had its origin in Italy, during the reign of 
Napoleon. Every external expression by word or deed, 
of the patriotic and liberal sentiments, which had been so 
strongly excited in Italy, at the opening of the French 
Revolution, having been sternly interdicted under the mili- 
tary sway of the ‘ man of destiny,’ — the patriots were 
compelled, by a sort of moral necessity, to continue their 
operations in secret, and formed an association under the 
name of Carbonari , or Colliers, from some supposed anal- 
ogy in their proceedings to those of persons employed in 
the subterranean coal mines. These societies had branches 
in France, Spain and Germany. Harro states, that the 
French colliers were among the most active leaders in the 
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Revolution of the Three Days, and that some of them 
were afterwards employed by Louis Philippe in places of the 
highest importance. As the immediate results of this rev- 
olution did not ultimately satisfy the most ardent friends of 
reform, they considered themselves as betrayed by their 
agents, who had taken office under the new king ; and re- 
organized themselves under the name of the Reformed Car- 
bonari. They had their head-quarters at Paris, where their 
operations were superintended by a Directory ; and from 
this central point, they undertook to give an impulse to the 
movements of all the associated societies throughout Eu- 
rope. 

After the failure of the attempts at revolution in Italy, a 
great number of the carbonari were exiled and many of 
them took refuge in France. Among these was Joseph Maz- 
zini, whose name has recently been brought before the pub- 
lic, by some proceedings of the British Parliament, in con- 
sequence of an illegal inspection of his letters at the post- 
office in London. He was a young lawyer of Genoa, only 
son of a wealthy patrician family, — and is represented by 
Harro as a person of superior talent, and the noblest charac- 
ter. Soon after his arrival in France, in 1832, he founded, 
on the basis of the existing secret associations, a new and 
more comprehensive one, to which he gave the name of 
* Young Italy' {La giovine Italia.) This was the origin 
of the phraseology, which has since become familiar to us, 
under the forms of Young France and Young England. 
After remaining a short time at Marseilles, Mazzini and his 
companions in exile, were compelled to leave France, and 
retreat to Geneva, which they made for some time the head- 
quarters of ‘ Young Italy.’ Some jealousy appears to have 
existed between the directory of this association, and that 
of the Reformed Carbonari at Paris. Mazzini, as the lead- 
ing representative of Young Italy, did not like to acknowl- 
edges controlling power in the French association, although 
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ho wished to act in concert with it ; and planned, as a sub- 
stitute for this purpose, a more general association of the 
friends of liberty in Italy, Poland, and Germany, to which 
he gave the name of Young Europe. It does not appear 
that this project ever took any very definite shape. A lith- 
ographic impression of the intended constitution, with fac- 
similes of the signatures of the delegates from the four 
nations who formed it, is given in the notes of Harro, and 
may be looked upon as a sort of curiosity. They also in- 
clude a copy of a constitution for the Scandinavian Union , 
a separate association, intended for the promotion of the 
same general object. A translation of the former paper is 
annexed in a note.* These proceedings, of which I have 


* YOUNG EUROPE. 

LIBERTY : — EQUALITY : — HUMANITY. 

Act <if Brotherhood. 

We, undersigned, men of progress and liberty, believing in the 

Equality and brotherhood of men, and the 

Equality and brotherhood of nations : 

Believing also : 

That the human race is destined to advance in a course of continual 
progress, and under the empire of the universal moral law, in the free and 
harmonious development of its powers, and the accomplishment of its mis- 
sion in the universe : 

That this can only be effected by the active concurrence of all its mem- 
bers in free associations : 

That free associations can only exist among Equals, since all inequality 
implies a violation of independence, and every violation of independence 
impairs the freedom of concert : 

That Liberty, Equality, and Humanity are equally sacred : that they are 
the three necessary elements in every satisfactory solution of the problem 
of society: and that, wherever any one of them is neglected from re- 
gard to the two others, the attempt to solve this problem must prove a fail- 
ure : 

Being satisfied : 

That although the objects which the different branches of the human 
race aim at, are necessarily the same, and the general principles, which 
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given a mere outline, are treated fully by Harro, in a work 
in two volumes, entitled Memoirs of Young Italy, which he 
published at Dijon, in France, a year or two later. I allude 
to them here, for the purpose of explaining the revolutionary 
attempts, which were made in Germany, in 1833-4, and in 
which Harro himself took part. In preparing these move- 
ments, he had found occasion to make the acquaintance of 
Mazzini, and formed a very intimate friendship with him, 
which has continued till the present time. Several of the 
subsequent poems, including some of those in the New York 
collection, arc addressed to him. 

Under the auspices of these associations, arrangements 

direct their progress essentially similar, — there are nevertheless, a thou- 
sand different ways by which the common purpose may be effected : 

Being satisfied : 

That each man and each nation has a peculiar mission, in which indi- 
viduality consists, and through which it concurs in accomplishing the mis- 
sion of the race in general : 

Being satisfied, finally : 

That associations of men and nations ought to combine security for the 
full accomplishment of the individual mission with certainty of concurring 
in that of the general mission of the race : 

Strong in our rights as men, — strong in our consciences, and in the duty 
which God and Humanity impose upon every one, who is willing to do- 
vote his arm, his mind, his whole being to the sacred cause of the progress 
of nations : 

After having formed ourselves into national associations, free and inde- 
pendent of each other, intended as the germs of 

Young Poland, Young Italy, and Young Germany: 

Having met together in council to. promote the general good, with our 
hands placed on our hearts, and in full confidence of a successful result, 
have agreed upon the following declaration : 

i. 

Young Germany , Young Poland, and Young Italy, republican associa- 
tions, intended to effect the same general object; aud having a common be- 
lief in Liberty, Lquality, and Progress, hereby unite themselves into one 
brotherhood, now and for over, for all purposes belonging to the common 
object. 

ii. 

A declaration of the principles that constitute the moral law, as applied 
to nations, shall be drawn up in common, and signed by the three national 
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were concerted for a simultaneous rising in five different 
cities. On the 7th of April, 1833, Harro himself, was to 
take part in the attack on Kehl, a city in Baden, at the Ger- 
man extremity of the bridge, that crosses the Rhine at 
Strasburg ; and a corps of two or three hundred exiles, 
mostly Germans, were stationed in that city, waiting his ar- 
rival. At the appointed time, Kubersky, a Polish refugee, 
who was afterwards supposed to be an emissary of the 
Police in disguise, came to Framont, where Harro was then 
staying, for the purpose of conveying him to Strasburg. On 
the morning of the 7th of April, the carriage was prepared, 

committees. It shall specify the belief, the object, and the general course 
of proceeding of the three associations ; and no association can act other- 
wise than in conformity to this declaration without a culpable violation of 
the Act of Brotherhood. 

hi. 

In all matters not concerning the declaration of principles, and not of 
general interest, the three associations are severally free and independent 
of each other. 

IV. 

An alliance, offensive and defensive, is hereby established among the 
three associations, as representatives of the nations to which they respect- 
ively belong ; and each of them shall be authorized to claim the aid and 
cooperation of the others in every important enterprise for the promotion 
of the common object. 

v. 

The assembling of the three Committees, or their delegates, shall con- 
stitute the Committee of Young Europe. 

VI. 

The members of the three associations shall regard each other as broth- 
ers, and discharge towards each other the duties belonging to that rela- 
tion. 

VII. 

The Committee of Young Europe shall agree upon a badge to be worn 
by the members of the three associations, and a motto to be placed at the 
head of the public proclamations. 

VIII. 

Any other nation, which may desire to unite in this alliance, may 
do so by agreeing to, and signing, through its representatives, the present 
Act. 

Done at Berne, ( Switzerland ,) April 15, 1834. 
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and they were on the point of setting off, when the news- 
papers, arriving from Frankfort, brought information, that 
the movement had been made prematurely in that city, 
which was one of the five, three days before, and had failed. 
This result paralyzed, for a time, the whole project. 

Soon after this event Harro changed his residence from 
the castle of Framont to that of Lachaume in Burgundy, 
another property of the same family of Champy. He had 
scarcely had time to seat himself in his new abode when 
he was called upon to quit its delightful groves, then, as he 
says, ‘ blooming in the first freshness of opening vegeta- 
tion, — vocal with the songs of a thousand nightingales, and 
redolent of the sweetest perfumes,’ — for the purpose of 
embarking in another revolutionary expedition. It had now 
been determined that a resolute corps of about five hun- 
dred exiles, mostly Poles, should attempt an invasion of 
Savoy. The immediate point of attack was the city of 
Chamberry, and the movement was fixed for the 12th of 
November. Harro had been invited to join the staff of this 
expedition, the command of which had, unfortunately for its 
success, been committed to General Ramorino, an Italian 
officer, who, it seems, had distinguished himself in the Polish 
insurrection, but, as Harro states, had subsequently aban- 
doned the cause of liberty, and was now a secret agent in 
the service of the European Police. The head-quarters of 
the expedition were at Bienne, in Switzerland, and Harro 
was despatched from that place on the 7th of November to 
Geneva to ascertain the state of the preparations. He there 
found that Ramorino, who was at Paris, had refused to pro- 
ceed on the day fixed, under pretence that he was recruit- 
ing some more troops in France. Harro remained some 
time at Geneva with Mazzini, and, while there, wrote a 
tragedy in two parts, entitled the Union of Europe. Hav- 
ing at length matured his private arrangements, Ramorino 
fixed the last day of January, 1834, for the movement of 
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the expedition, and the attempt was, in fact, made on that 
day ; but on reaching the frontier of Savoy, the troops were 
met by a superior force, — in consequence, as Harro sup- 
poses, of secret intelligence given by Ramorino, — disarmed, 
and compelled to return to Switzerland. 

Such was the termination of this ill-starred, and, apparent- 
ly, not very well concerted expedition. Harro retired in 
the first place to Geneva, and afterwards resumed his resi- 
dence at Lachaume, where he employed himself in writing 
the ‘Memoirs of Young Italy.’ His permission to reside in 
France had been forfeited by his concern in the late expe- 
dition, and in order to continue at Lachaume, it was neces- 
sary that he should maintain a strict incognito. His retreat 
was pretty soon discovered through his relations with a pub- 
lisher at Dijon, whom he had employed to print the Me- 
moirs of Young Italy ; and finding that he was about to be de- 
nounced, he thought itbest to anticipate the movement by pre- 
senting himself in person to the Prefect, as if just arrived from ' 
Savoy. The latter was apparently pleased with the frank- 
ness of this proceeding, and exhibited to Harro an order from 
the government to arrest him if he could be found in the 
Kingdom, and send him in irons to the northern frontier. 
In consideration of his open conduct, the Prefect now wrote 
to Paris for fresh instructions, and received orders by the 
Telegraph to furnish his prisoner, agreeably to his desire, 
with a passport for England. This was accordingly done, 
and he proceeded forthwith in the diligence to Calais, where 
he embarked for London. At Calais his poetical inspira- 
tion was revived by the view of a sea-bird, which he saw 
hovering over the shore, and he commenced the series of 
poems afterwards completed and published at London under 
that title. It forms a part of the New York collection. 

Immediately after the failure of the expedition into Sa- 
voy, the persons most active in the attempt, assembled at 
Berne, in Switzerland, where Mazzini prepared his plan of 
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the association under the title of Young Europe , alluded to 
before. Information of this movement was given to Harro 
while he remained at Lachaume, and he was invited to take 
an active part in the conduct of the society. On his de- 
parture for England he was charged with the duty of estab- 
lishing a branch in that country, and after his arrival in Lon- 
don took some steps for this purpose, — which, however, 
had no practical result. It is, in fact, only under arbitrary 
governments that secret associations can ever assume any 
importance, or inspire any interest. Where the free dis- 
cussion of political affairs at public meetings and through the 
press is permitted, every enterprise, that will bear examin- 
ation, naturally courts publicity, and private conspiracies 
cease to be regarded as an effective means of promoting a 
political purpose. This result is apparent from the recent 
history of England, and still more clearly from that of the 
United States. The attempt of Burr is the only one of the 
kind to be found in our annals ; and the total and easy dis- 
comfiture of this project, though undertaken by a person of 
consummate talent, shows how entirely foreign it was to the 
genius of our institutions, and the practical habits of the peo- 
ple. It is to causes of this description, rather than to the 
excessive nationality of feeling, supposed by Harro, that we 
should, perhaps, attribute the failure of his attempts to es- 
tablish a branch of the European Union at London. He 
employed himself apparently with more success in founding 
the Scandinavian Union ; on this subject he has not entered 
into any details. 

While he was occupied in this way at London, he receiv- 
ed an invitation from a friend in Switzerland to return in- 
cognito to that country, and reside with him at his house on 
the Lake of Bienne. He accepted this proposal, and taking 
out a passport, under an assumed name, embarked for Os- 
tend. His movements, it seems, were all strictly watched* 
and intelligence of his departure from London was convey- 
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ed to the continent in anticipation of his arrival. On reach- 
ing Ostend he was immediately arrested and thrown into 
prison. Two days after, he was conveyed, under escort, as 
a state prisoner, to Bruges, and there committed to another 
place of confinement. Here he found, a second time, by 
his own experience, what he had before found at Weissen- 
burg, that the recent active development of the spirit of lib- 
erty in Europe, however unsuccessful in many respects, had 
not been entirely without its practical effect. His friends in 
the North interested themselves in his favor, and some of 
them engaged the Brazilian Consul at Bruges, Mr. Van 
Lede, to endeavor to obtain his release. This gentleman 
took up the affair with warmth, and proceeded in person to 
Brussels, where he laid it before a member of the house of 
Deputies. It was debated for two days, and the result was 
that the government was compelled to recede. An order 
was despatched from the Home Department for the release 
of Harro, who, after several weeks’ confinement, found him- 
self again at liberty. Scarcely was he out of prison, when 
a fresh order came from Brussels, directing that he should 
be sent, back under guard, to England. Again, however, 
the aim of arbitrary power was paralyzed by the prompt in- 
tervention of the law. The Burgomaster of Bruges refused 
to obey the order, which he declared to be illegal ; and the 
principal law officer declined to authorize the employment 
of the military force. The Burgomaster made a report to 
Brussels, upon a view of which the order was rescinded, 
and permission granted to Harro to remain at Bruges. He 
afterwards obtained leave to visit Brussels for several days. 
Throughout these proceedings we see the old-fashioned 
spirit of arbitrary power struggling violently with the re- 
straints imposed upon it by the legal securities for the 
rights of individuals afforded in the constitution, — but for- 
tunately struggling in vain. This is a favorable omen for 
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the future progress of political improvement on the conti- 
nent of Europe. 

During his imprisonment at Bruges, Harro wrote a tragedy 
in German, entitled ‘ The German Maidens’ (Die Deutsche 
Mddchen,) which was printed at the time in that city, and 
probably contributed to awaken and keep alive the interest 
which was evidently felt in his behalf. 

There being now no further opposition to the continuance 
of his contemplated journey to Switzerland, he left Bruges 
on the last of July, 1835, with the same passport which he 
had taken out at London, — proceeded to Paris, where he 
passed a few days, — and thence, byway of Troyes and 
Dijon, to his place of destination. On reaching it, however, 
he found that the position of the friend, who had invited 
him to Switzerland, had changed. His brother and brother- 
in-law had received important appointments from the Gov- 
ernment of Berne, and from regard to their interest it was 
necessary that he should avoid any close connection with a 
political refugee. Harro found a temporary asylum at the 
country residence of Major Kohler, in the Canton of Berne, 
where he was for some time seriously ill, probably from the 
effect of continual excitement and anxiety. Here he wrote 
a number of poems, some of which appear in the New York 
collection. 

At this time Mazzini was residing incognito at the little 
watering-place of La Grange, a few leagues only from the 
retreat of Harro. The two friends occasionally saw each 
other, and took counsel together upon the destinies of Young 
Europe. Something was said of a journey into Spain for 
the purpose of establishing a branch of the association in the 
peninsula. This project was given up, but Harro states, 
what is, in fact, pretty well known from other sources, that 
all the constitutional movements in Spain have been, in a 
greater or less degree, connected with the action of the se- 
cret political associations that existed throughout the conti- 
nent. 
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A meeting of the German Branch of the association had, 
it seems, been arranged for the 27th of May, 1836, at the 

village of La Grange, near which Mazzini resided. Not 
aware of this circumstance, for the operations of ..‘Young 
Germany’ w r ere, at this time, carried on separately from 
those of ‘ Young Europe,’ Harro happened to select the same 
day for one of his occasional pedestrian excursions to the 
residence of his friend, which he reached on the evening be- 
fore the meeting. The Police had received information of 
the affair, in which they, no doubt, supposed that the two 
friends were engaged, and about noon on the 29th, Mazzini 
and Harro were notified that a detachment of troops had 
been despatched from Soleure to arrest them. Their hotel 
was, immediately after, surrounded by about a hundred sol- 
diers, accompanied by seventeen gens-d'armes, and three 
police officers. The friends were arrested, and Mazzini’s 
papers seized, but, fortunately for him, the most important 
had been previously secured through the aid of one of the 
female attendants. Having despatched this business, the 
escort returned with their prize to Soleure, where the friends 
were received with civility by the military governor of the 
city. 

The next day, (Sunday,) the Senate of Soleure met, and 
took the affair into consideration. In revolutionary times, — 
as we know from high authority in this country, — it is usual 
to take great liberties with the Sabbath. At this meeting, a 
member proposed the troublesome question, ‘ Who gave 
the orders for the movement of the troops ? ’ The military 
force, it seems, was not legally at the disposal of the Police. 
On further inquiry, it turned out that a Russian agent had 
offered the Commissary of Police a handsome sum of money 
for the prisoners, and that the latter had ‘ taken the respon- 
sibility,’ — without any legal warrant — of employing the 
soldiers. The matter now took a rather serious turn, for in 
Switzerland, as well as in France and Belgium, there is 
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already a dim perception of the important truth, that it is 
the business of the Executive department to execute the 
law, and not to make or break it. The Russian agent, who 
was still at Soleure, found it convenient to quit the place 
immediately, and the Commissary was removed from office. 
The Senate then ordered the two prisoners to be set at lib- 
erty, on condition that they should leave the country, (the 
Canton of Soleure,) immediately, and never return to it. 
They were thus exiled from Soleure ; and, no doubt, felt as 
unpleasantly about it, as Diogenes did, when he received, at 
Athens, the decree that banished him from his native city 
of Sinope, — a little fishing village on the coast of the Black 
Sea. Mazzini returned to his former retreat at Lagrange. 
Harro visited, successively, several places in Switzerland, 
but, finding himself everywhere hampered by the Police, 
determined to go back to England. 

He accordingly addressed a letter to the foreign depart- 
ment of the Vorort, or general government of the Swiss 
Confederacy, then stationed at Berne, requesting a passport 
for this purpose. He was invited, in consequence, to pro- 
ceed to Berne and receive it. On arriving at that place, in 
compliance with the invitation, he was, at once, honored 
with a guard of nine gens-d.' armes , and the next day 
politely conducted to prison, till his case should be inquired 
into and decided on. In some countries it is thought more 
natural to go through with the formality of hearing and de- 
ciding on the case, before depriving the party accused, of 
his liberty ; but the worthy Bernese have, at least, in their 
favor, the authority of Virgil’s Judge of Hell, Casligalque 
auditque dolos. At length, after much deliberation and de- 
lay, it was determined that Harro should receive his pass- 
port. He accordingly quitted this hospitable soil, and set 
forth under the usual guard of two gens-d ’ armes, well pro- 
vided with carbines, for Neuf-Chatel, — a possession of the 
King of Prussia. He was here accommodated with lodg- 
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ings, in the state’s prison, which he describes as ‘ the most 
horrible of the forty-eight , which it has been, at different 
times in his life, his fortune to inhabit.’ In this agreeable 
retreat, he had the pleasure of passing thirty-six hours, in- 
cluding the twenty-four of his birth-day, August 18, 1836. 
On leaving this fortress, he was conducted, under the same 
escort as before, to the French frontier town of Pontarlier. 
The valley through which the road lay, is celebrated for 
the liberal spirit of the inhabitants, and he received at every 
station marks of their sympathy, but was not permitted by 
the escort to communicate with them. At Pontarlier, he 
remained a number of days in prison, and then set forth 
again with a fresh escort of French guards, including, for 
his greater satisfaction, a Brigadier stationed in the carriage, 
on his way to Calais. Although travelling in this rather 
disagreeable company, and though regularly committed to 
prison, every evening, on reaching his station, he describes 
the journey as a very interesting one. The wardens of the 
several prisons, who were generally superannuated officers 
of the Great Army, received him with extreme cordiality, 
and he passed his evenings pleasantly, until it was time for 
him to be locked up. At Arras, the party received the ad- 
dition of a secret agent of the French Government, calling 
himself the Count de Berthola, whom Ilarro had previously 
known as a spy, and who left them at Calais. On the 16th 
of September, 1836, Harro reached Dover, and proceeded 
directly to London. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The interval between this time and the arrival of Harro 
in the United States, in November, 1843, was occupied by 
another Odyssey of adventures, analogous in character to 
those which I have already related, but which it will be ne- 
cessary to treat somewhat more concisely in order to keep 
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this sketch within a moderate compass. It is worthy of re- 
mark, and it is not very creditable to the parties concerned, 
that the most violent and illegal infringement of his personal 
liberty took place within the jurisdiction of the British Gov- 
ernment, and under the orders of its agents. 

After establishing himself at London he resumed his 
literary labors, and completed the two first volumes of his 
Memoirs, which cover the period preceding the year 1822. 
These volumes were offered to the bookseller Colburn for 
publication ; but the Reader attached to his establishment, 
after taking cognizance of the work, suggested so many al- 
terations in its tone and character in order to accommodate 
it better to the taste of the British public, that the author 
preferred to abandon, for the time, the idea of printing it. 
It has since been finished by the addition of three more 
volumes ; and will form, when published, as I have remark- 
ed before, one of the most interesting commentaries, that 
has yet appeared, on the history of the late revolutionary 
movements of Europe. 

A little incident occurred at this time, which placed the 
life of Harro in danger, and which is worth relating, as it 
exhibits one of the various modes employed by the police of 
Europe to get rid of persons who make themselves obnoxious 
to the powers that be. 

Harro was in the habit of meeting occasionally with a 
number of other exiles at a hotel in John street, London, 
for the purpose of conferring publicly on the political affairs 
in which they felt an interest. At a meeting of this kind it 
was suggested by one of the weaker brethren, that it would 
be expedient to organize an invasion of Spain, with an arm- 
ed force, for the purpose of establishing a republican gov- 
ernment in that country. Harro opposed this suggestion, 
remarking, that if it were proper to make such an attempt 
at all, it ought not to be discussed beforehand at a public 
meeting. This opinion was adopted by a great majority of 
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the persons present, and nothing further was said upon the 
subject. On quitting the house, Harro made, in the hear- 
ing of several persons, some rather pointed remarks upon 
the absurdity of organizing a conspiracy at a public meet- 
ing. No one present took exceptions to these observations ; 
but a few days afterwards he received from a German, re- 
siding at the time in London, a note to the following effect : 

‘ Although I am not a political refugee, nor a member of 
the John street Society, I sometimes go to the house where 
it meets to drink a glass of beer, and I demand from you a 
declaration that you did not intend to insult me by the re- 
marks which you made upon the proposed expedition to 
Spain.’ 

Harro replied ‘ that he should have an extensive corres- 
pondence on his hands if he were required to account to 
every person who came to drink beer at the same house, 
for language used at a meeting of the Society, and at which 
no member had taken offence.’ 

The result was a personal affray, and finally a duel. As 
the challenger was, no doubt, a private agent of the foreign 
police, and was, in all respects, a very suspicious person, 
Harro made it a condition of acceptance, that the parties 
should be accompanied by seconds. His opponent could 
find no one at London to act in this capacity, and the affair 
remained in suspense until the arrival from the Continent of 
a German gentleman, son of a Minister at one of the small 
German Courts under the protection of Russia. The duel 
took place on the 9th of March, 1837, and was largely com- 
mented upon by the Times and other newspapers of the 
day. Harro received a ball near the heart, which it was 
found impossible to extract, and which remains in his body 
to the present time. He was considered as mortally wound- 
ed ; but after languishing for some weeks, he finally recov- 
ered his health. It is apparent, upon the face of this trans- 
action, that it was, from first to last, a plot contrived by a 
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secret agent of the foreign police against the life of Harro ; 
and it is much to be regretted that he should have permitted 
himself to be drawn, by any natural impulse or false notion 
of honor, into the snare. His fault, however, is a venial one, 
compared with the atrocious treachery and meanness dis- 
played in the contrivance of the scheme ; and which, we 
may venture to hope, was not authorized by any one of 
higher pretensions to respectability than an Agent of the 
Police. 

One of the results of this unfortunate affair was a recon- 
ciliation between Harro and his friend Mazzini. They had 
been, for some time, alienated from each other in conse- 
quence of some differences that occurred in Switzerland, 
and had not renewed their intercourse at London, where 
Mazzini also was now a refugee. On hearing of the acci- 
dent that had occurred to Harro, Mazzini immediately flew 
to his bed-side, and was indefatigable in his attentions to him 
through the whole period of his illness. Their relations 
ever since have been of the same cordial character as they 
had been before their interruption. 

During the solitary hours of his long confinement, the 
thoughts of the unfortunate proscript had often reverted to 
his native country. He had been absent sixteen years from 
Denmark, and twenty from the part of the Kingdom where 
he was born and had passed the period of his infancy. He 
now felt an irresistible longing to revisit these scenes, and 
addressed several letters to his friends in Denmark on the 
subject, to which he received very cordial answers. In 
order to be able to communicate more freely with his family, 
and facilitate the arrangements necessary for his return, he 
determined, immediately after his restoration to health, to 
go to Heligoland, a little island in the German ocean, oppo- 
site to the Coast of South Jutland, too insignificant in ordi- 
nary times, to attract any attention, but which rose into 
some temporary importance, during the interruption of inter- 
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course between Great Britain and the Continent, as a station 
for the contraband trade. It was previously an appendage 
to the Kingdom of Denmark, but was now occupied by 
Great Britain, and had been placed under the government 
of Sir Henry King. 

In order to reach this place, Harro embarked incognito 
in a steamer for Hamburg, and proceeding thence in a He- 
ligoland fishing boat to his destination. Notwithstanding the 
precautions which he had taken, and which might, perhaps, 
have appeared superfluous, if their necessity had not been 
shown by subsequent events, it appears that the agents of 
the Russian police at Hamburg were informed of his arrival, 
and immediately opened a communication with the governor 
of the island, in whom they found a very complaisant and 
unscrupulous assistant. Harro had no sooner reached the 
island than he perceived that he was himself watched, and, 
after a short time, he was summoned on some frivolous pre- 
text to appear at the police office. Being still in a very 
feeble condition from the effect of his wound, and wishing 
to avoid the excitement of a public examination, he employ- 
ed a friend to appear for him, and offer a certificate from 
a physician of the state of his health. The police court re- 
fused to listen to the substitute, summoned Harro for another 
day, and on his adopting the same course as before, sent 
him a peremptory order to leave the island in three days. 
He requested time to appeal to the government at London, 
but this was refused ; and he was informed that he would 
be landed at any point on the Continent that he might pre- 
fer. Considering these proceedings as entirely illegal, Har- 
ro did not think it necessary to submit to them, and wrote 
immediately to Lord Dudley Stuart, the President of one of 
the Societies for the relief of the political refugees, giving 
him a statement of the case, which was communicated by. 
him to Lord Glenelg, then at the head of the Colonial de- 
partment No steps were taken at the time to enforce the 
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order, and Harro remained unmolested about two months, 
when the brig-of-war Partridge arrived at the island ostensi- 
bly in pursuit of pirates. The next day the commander 
presented himself at Harro’s lodgings, accompanied by six 
marines and two police officers, and ordered Harro to fol- 
low him to his ship. Harro demanded his warrant, and 
finding that he had none, refused to comply with the order. 
He was then seized by the soldiers, who tied his hands be- 
hind him, and carried him by force on board the Partridge. 
The officers received him with kindness, and after being 
informed of the particulars of the affair, expressed their 
great surprise at the mode of proceeding which had been 
adopted. Their. orders from the Admiralty were to appre- 
hend a common pirate, and it was under that character that 
Harro had been delivered to them by the governor. Two 
days after he was agreeably surprised by a visit from several 
of his relatives and friends, who had come over from Den- 
mark expressly to see him. Among them were two of his fe- 
male cousins, and a request was presented in their name to the 
authorities, that he might be permitted to remain ashore on 
his parole while the ship was in port. This was refused, 
and he was even prohibited from receiving visits on board 
the ship. The next week the Partridge put to sea, and on 
reaching the British coast, he was landed at Sheerness. He 
proceeded at once to London, where he learned from Lord 
Dudley Stuart, that a statement of his case had been trans- 
mitted to the colonial department, and employed a lawyer 
recommended by Lord Dudley, to take charge of it, — re- 
tiring himself, in the mean time, to the island of Jersey. 
While there, he received several letters from his lawyer, 
who stated that remonstrances had been sent from the 
island, indicating a ‘ strong and general feeling among the 
inhabitants in his favor,’ — and expressed his intention to 
have the affair, if necessary, brought before Parliament. 

The impression made upon his mind by this treatment in 
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regard to the British character, was, of course, not very 
favorable ; and during his residence in the island of Jersey, 
he embodied his sentiments on the subject in a satirical 
poem entitled Britannia. This work is one example, among 
many others, of Harro’s remarkable facility in composing, 
both in prose and verse. The poem is in three parts, each 
containing about fifty stanzas, ottara rima. It was written, 
as appears from a note at the close in the New York edition 
of his poems, in two days , August 8th and 9th, 1838, — a 
few stanzas having been subsequently inserted. It is a 
spirited, and in parts vigorous satire on the foibles of John 
Bull, in the Beppo style, and bearing no marks of negli- 
gence or haste. Another example of the same kind is to 
be found in a little work published in New York during the 
present year, under the title of ‘ Epistles to the Fourierists.’ 
This is a collection of poems in two parts, each containing 
about fifty stanzas oltava rima ; and it appears from notes 
at the close, that each part was composed in a single night. 
It is_no doubt true, as Sheridan remarked, that very easy 
writing is apt to be rather hard reading : and it is scarcely 
probable that these effusions would be found, on critical in- 
spection, "to possess the highest maturity of thought, or fin- 
ish of style. I have not examined them sufficiently to form 
a decided opinion of their literary value ; but from a curso- 
ry perusal I should say that they are spirited, nervous, and 
elegant poems, possessing, independently of the circumstan- 
ces under which they were composed, nearly all the merit 
that can well belong to works of this class. As specimens 
of rapid composition, they were not surpassed even by the 
miraculous facility of Lope de Vega, who describes him- 
self as having frequently written an entire drama in a day. 

Harro also wrote at Jersey a short poem entitled ‘ The 
Isle of Treachery , ( Die Insel des Verraths,) containing a 
lively description of the incidents that occurred at Heligo- 
land, and which also appears in the New York collection. 
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In the meantime his affair seems to have made no pro- 
gress at London. In the private report from the police 
office at Heligoland to the government, which had been 
shown to him by the Captain of the Partridge, there was no 
specific charge against him ; and the only grounds alleged 
for the violent proceedings of the authorities were that his 
dog had had a fight with another dog , and that he was known 
as a political refugee. As a political refugee he received 
regularly an allowance from the government, which thus 
pensioned him through the hands of one agent for precisely 
the same reason for which they persecuted him through 
those of another. Notwithstanding the evident inconsistency 
of such a course, and the not less evident illegality of the 
Governor’s proceedings against him, he found it impossible 
to bring him to justice. Perhaps his want of familiarity with 
legal forms, and the indifference of these who conducted his 
affairs to the wrongs of a friendless and persecuted foreigner, 
may have contributed to produce this result. In April of 
the following year (1839,) having invited some members of 
his family to meet him at Heligoland, and, apparently, pre- 
suming that the Governor would not venture to persevere in 
a course which appeared to have been generally disap- 
proved, he determined to return to the island. Embarking, 
for this purpose, with a passport from the Mayor of St. He- 
lier, where he resided, in a Jersey vessel bound for the 
mouth of the Elbe, he found on arriving there a Heligoland 
fishing boat, called the Patriot, which took him on board 
and landed him on the island, on the evening of the first of 
May. He was not long, however, in ascertaining that the 
calculations, which he had made, upon a change of purpose 
or conduct in the Governor, were erroneous. On going out 
the next morning to visit his friends, lie was arrested in the 
street by two police officers, and carried by force to the port. 
Here he was put on board the Patriot, which was ordered 
to land him somewhere on the coast of the continent. De- 
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termined not to expose himself to the tender mercies of the 
Russian police, and seeing no other way to make his escape, 
he leaped overboard, though not able to swim. He was 
rescued from drowning by a citizen of the island, brought 
on shore, carried to a neighboring hotel, and put to bed ; 
but scarcely had this little arrangement been completed, 
when the officers appeared again, with an order from the 
Governor to convey him once more on board the Patriot. 
This was executed, notwithstanding his vigorous remon- 
strances, and the boat set sail at once for the coast of the 
continent. After they had been out about twenty-four hours, 
they encountered a French vessel bound to Bordeaux. 
Harro succeeded, though, as he says, with great difficulty, 
in prevailing upon the commander of the Patriot to permit 
him to go on board of this ship, in which he arrived safely 
in France. Soon after his arrival he published, in a sepa- 
rate sheet, a statement of the occurrences at Heligoland, 
under the title of a Declaration of Mr. Harro Harring , 
from which the details above given are mostly extracted. 
This paper was probably brought to the knowledge of the 
British government, but it does not appear that any steps 
were taken upon the subject, which is not mentioned after- 
wards in the notes. It is stated, however, in another con- 
nection, that Sir Henry King has since been removed from 
office. 

During his stay at Bordeaux, Harro completed the Me- 
moirs of his life, which he had begun at London, and wrote 
a drama on the subject of Moses. He also amused himself 
at times with the pencil. In the spring of the following 
year, one of his friends at Bordeaux, who was about making 
a voyage to Rio Janeiro, solicited his company. He accept- 
ed this proposal, passed the summer in that city, and in the 
autumn returned to England. Arriving at Dover, he em- 
barked in the steamer for Ostend, intending to spend the 
winter with his old friends at Bruges ; but before he could 
8 * 
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go on shore he was surrounded by four police officers, 
escorted under arrest to Bruges, and thence back again, 
always under arrest, to Ostend, where he was shipped for 
London. All this time he was provided with a passport in 
due form, from the Emperor of Brazil. On his arrival at 
London he represented the affair to the Brazilian Ambassa- 
dor, the Marquis of Lisboa, who directed the Charge at 
Brussels to inquire into the matter. In a few days an an- 
swer was received from that place, to the effect that there 
had been a mistake in the proceedings, and that Harro 
might return to Bruges whenever he thought proper. He 
preferred, however, remaining in England, where he em- 
ployed himself in preparing an account of his residence at 
Rio in the French language, occupying two volumes, 8vo, 
and illustrated by thirty drawings. This work was comple- 
ted, but the expenses of publication were found to be so 
great, that it still remains in manuscript. 

He continued his friendly relations with Lord Dudley 
Stuart, who presented him to the Duke of Sussex, well- 
known as a professed patron of learning and friend of 
liberal principles. It does not appear, however, that the 
acquaintance of those ‘ illustrious personages ’ was of any 
great use to him. He derived more assistance from that of 
a young Armenian of Constantinople, who introduced him 
to the Turkish Ambassador and to the other officers of that 
Embassy. By them he was treated with extreme kindness, 
and occasionally employed as an artist. Considering that 
charity is commonly claimed by Christians as a peculiarly 
Christian virtue, it is rather singular, that a Christian and 
poet in distress, should have found in the vast, populous and 
wealthy Emporium of Christendom, no door open to him 
for relief excepting that of the Turkish Embassy. 

Fatigued with the wandering life which he had led for so 
many years, his thoughts reverted again, with anxious long- 
ing, to his native country. His old patron and friend, the 
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Cfown Prince, had now become king. Harro determined 
to make a personal appeal to his kindness, for permission to 
return to Denmark, and pass the remainder of his days in 
retirement with his friends and family. He accordingly 
wrote a petition to the king to this effect, which he delivered 
to the Danish Charge d’ Affaires at London, who promised 
to transmit it to Copenhagen. Four months elapsed, during 
which Harro made an excursion to Belgium. Finding on 
his return, that no answer had been received at the Danish 
Legation, he gave up all expectation of success in that 
quarter, and addressed to the king a sort of farewell epistle, 
which he delivered at the Legation, and afterwards pub- 
lished in a collection of his poems at Rio. If the king 
retained, under the weight of new responsibilities connected 
with the crown, any of the feelings of his earlier years, he 
can hardly have read this address without some emotion, 
although a regard for the policy of his powerful neighbors, 
and allies, may have compelled him to leave it, as he did, 
without a reply. 

The letter is too long to be inserted here entire. The * 
concluding passages will give some idea of its tone and 
spirit. After alluding to his acquaintance with the king in 
early life, and reviewing summarily his own subsequent his- 
tory, he adverts to the king’s political course, in the follow- 
ing noble and patriotic style. 

1 And now, to conclude, one word on Scandinavia. In our 
northern regions, Sir, there dwells a race whose rights, handed 
down from remote antiquity in settled principles, were some years 
ago embodied in a constitution, which, if not entirely perfect, was, 
perhaps, the best that has yet been published to the world. To 
you, Sir, was Norway indebted for this noble present : you were 
the author of this admirable plan of popular government. That 
thought was in my mind, when I first met you, when you treated 
me with so much kindness, and seemed to encourage me in devoting 
myself to the cause of humanity and freedom. I saw in you, the 
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promise of a brilliant future, opening upon the north, — the possi- 
bility of a reconciliation among kindred nations, now separated by 
absurd and unnatural animosities, in short, a Union of all Scandi- 
navia. I saw, growing out of this Union, a first-rate power, — 
strong in its unity, and fully competent to protect itself from ag- 
gression by land or sea, — spreading its ample population from the 
North Cape to the River Eider, — combining in its friendly em- 
brace all the different branches of the Scandinavian family. At 
the head of this glorious Union, 1 beheld you, Sir, — not as king ; 
Oh no ! you stood far higher in my anticipation, — I beheld in you 
the future Washington of the North, — a clear and far-sighted pa- 
triot, who should read with unerring sagacity, the signs of the 
times, — discern the noble objects for which the world is now 
struggling, and concur without hesitation, in promoting them by a 
voluntary sacrifice of hisown hereditary dignity : — one, who would 
rather be the greatest man in the North, than the least of the kings 
of Europe. 

‘Is the portrait unlike the original? Surely you cannot but 
recognize it. It is true to the life, as I first knew you. Nothing 
which has since occurred, can alter that fact. I then intended to 
become a painter. Accept this portrait as a memorial of our for- 
• mer relations : it is historical, and perhaps, not the worst that I 
have executed. It is, in fact, your own work : you gave me the 
idea, and if there be any merit in the execution, I owe it to the 
inspiration which I caught from the view of your youthful charac- 
ter. Keep it then, but in your private apartment ; for it would not 
be in place in a king's cabinet. 

‘ This dream has passed away ; but, as surely as we breathe the 
breath of life, the North will yet witness a political regeneration, 
as brilliant and glorious as the fabled Morning of the Gods. As 
the power and mastery of Odin sank in darkness, so shall arbitrary 
government disappear from among us : a light shall go up over 
Norway, clear and steady as the Polar star, and shall draw men 
towards it with mysterious influence, and shall penetrate their in- 
most souls with faith and self-sacrifice and power. Then shall 
the people awake from their slumbers, and Scandinavia shall begin 
to be. 

‘ And now God be with you and me. Your name is enrolled on 
the book of kings : mine, should it reach posterity, will be record- 
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ed on the list of prophets, and “ a prophet is not without honor, 
excepting in his own country ” The future will decide between 
us, and God will judge us both. Unfriendly as you have been to 
me, I pray that he may grant you his blessing.’ 

Thus terminated the once beautiful and apparently aus- 
picious relation between Harro and the Crown Prince of 
Denmark. The history of it illustrates but too clearly the 
true value of patronage, and the good sense of the brief, but 
significant maxim of Holy Writ: ‘put not your trust in 
Princes.’ 

Not finding occupation to his mind, at London, and 
having now abandoned the hope of returning to Denmark, 
Harro embarked again, in the spring of 1842, for Rio 
Janeiro, and resided fifteen months at Santa Theresa, in 
the neighborhood of that city. While there he published a 
volume of poems, including the farewell Epistle to the King. 
On the 1st of September, 1843, he embarked for the 
United States, and on the 1st of November of the same 
year, arrived at New York. 

1 have now finished the sketch, which I proposed to offer, 
of the principal incidents in this adventurous and varied life. 
Though, in general, a naked outline, it has proved a rather 
more extensive work than I had anticipated : but if the sub- 
ject should appear to others as interesting as it has done to 
me, the narrative will not be thought tedious. Claiming no 
other merit than that of translating and arranging the mate- 
rials committed to me, I may venture to say of it, that it 
strikes me as, in itself, a curious and not uninstructive com- 
mentary on the history of the times. I trust that it may in- 
spire some interest in favor of the persecuted patriot and 
poet, whose fortunes it describes. In any event, I shall not 
regret that I have attempted to contribute, in this way, to the 
relief and assistance of one, who has lavished, without scru- 
ple, the whole wealth of his time, talents and affections, in 
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earnest and persevering, though perhaps, in some cases, 
imprudent efforts, to establish, in other parts of the world, 
the political principles which form the basis of our institu- 
tions, and are generally recognized, in this country, as the 
Great Charter of Liberty, and the only sure and permanent 
foundations of the welfare and greatness of any people. 
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MADAME DE STAEL.* 

[North American Review, January, 1822.] 

The celebrated Rembrandt, one of the principal orna- 
ments of the Flemish school of painting, did not enjoy, in 
his lifetime, all the reputation which has since been attached 
to his name. Fame and fortune are capricious ; and Rem- 
brandt, in the pride of genius, neglected the courtly arts, 
that are sometimes necessary to obtain the favor of these 
charming divinities. He found himself, accordingly, with 
all his merit, in very imminent danger of starving : and in 
order to enhance the value of his pictures, and anticipate 
some of the advantages of a high posthumous reputation, he 
retired from public view, and circulated a report of his own 
death. No sooner was this sad event made known, than 
the hundred tongues of fame were immediately vocal in loud 
commendation of the departed painter : and what was more 
to his purpose, his pictures rose instantaneously in value, 
and were bought up with a sort of fury. After reaping 
this golden harvest, and disposing of all the pictures he had 
on hand, the artist returned to life, and resumed his labors 
with new alacrity, and increased contempt for the good 
sense and taste of the public. This anecdote has been 
wrought up by a French writer into a little comedy ; and, 
in order to give it the additional interest of a seasoning of 
gallantry, the painter’s wife is represented as a second Pe- 

* (Euvret inedila de Madame la Baronne de Stael, pub! ides par son 
Jilt. 3 volt. 8vo. Paris, Strasbourg et Londres, 1821. 
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nelope, besieged, like the queen of Ithaca, in consequence 
of the supposed death of her husband, by innumerable suit- 
ors. She is described, however, as not possessing quite the 
constancy of that 4 illustrious personage,’ and as not being 
wholly disinclined to anticipate also, in her own .way, some 
of the advantages, that might be expected to result from her 
husband’s actual decease, so that the poor painter has more 
reasons than one for making haste to return to life. 

This little anecdote, true or false, serves to illustrate 
pleasantly enough the value of fame, and the uncertainty 
there is, whether the judgments of contemporaries will be 
annulled or confirmed by posterity. No writer of our own 
times has enjoyed, upon the whole, so extensive a reputa- 
tion as Madame de Stael obtained in the latter part of her 
literary career. The productions of some others have been 
read with more pleasure, in smaller circles, or rated higher 
by a few judges who were able to appreciate them ; but, 
taking into view the extent of the public to which she ad- 
dressed herself, as well as her success in obtaining its favor, 
it would be difficult to find a name that can come in compe- 
tition with hers, since the time of Voltaire and Rousseau. 
Or. if this should be contested, it will readily be granted by 
all, that she was one of the most popular writers of her 
time. Notwithstanding this, she had critics and very severe 
ones ; nor has her death wholly silenced them, as it did 
those of the Flemish artist. We have seen, but a few days 
since, in a German work of great merit, a solemn anathema 
against bad writers of various kinds, in which, among other 
denunciations equally severe, all Sapphos, Aspasias, and 
Corinnas are sent, without ceremony, to the madhouse. 
This judgment savors too strongly in its rudeness as well as 
its severity, of the soil, and we imagine will not be con- 
firmed, even by such critics in other countries as are less 
partial to the daughter of Necker. In fact, if we are rightly 
informed, although Madame de Stael was received with 
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great attention in the higher circles of German society, the 
scholars of that country, who wield the sceptre of criticism, 
have never looked upon her with an eye of favor. Her 
learning appeared to them scanty and superficial, and quite 
insufficient to justify her in giving her opinions so freely as 
she did on large and difficult questions. Accustomed, them- 
selves, to push their inquiries with an expense of much time 
and unwearied labor into the minutest details of fact, they 
are unwilling to acknowledge that these toils are unneces- 
sary for the purpose of arriving at just conclusions : and 
that it is possible to reason correctly upon general sub- 
jects, by means of observations made exclusively on large 
masses and leading points. By French critics, on the con- 
trary, Madame de Stael has been reproached with affecting 
too much the German taste, with indulging in vague and 
obscure modes of expression, with deviating from the pure 
and lucid perspicuity that distinguishes the best French wri- 
ters, and adopting the manner they call romantic , without 
precisely knowing themselves what they mean by this term. 
These objections refer to the style of her works, but the 
substance of them has also been freely handled. The moral 
in some has been regarded as loose, and in all as border- 
ing on extravagance and mysticism. Her political philoso- 
phy has dissatisfied the zealots of every party. The 
republicans dislike her passion for ‘ historical names,’ and 
the royalists her zeal for liberal institutions. Some quarrel 
with her hatred for Bonaparte, and others with her passion 
for the British government. Meanwhile, these objections, 
in most of which there is a greater or less degree of found- 
ation, did not prevent her reputation from extending itself 
regularly and rapidly up to the time of her death. Her 
name and merit were comparatively little known till the 
publication of Corinna. This work diffused her fame far 
and wide ; and her subsequent more serious productions 
established it on solid foundations. Instead of outliving her 
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reputation like some authors, and degenerating from the 
excellence of her earlier efforts, each book that she pub- 
lished was regularly more valuable than the one preceding, 
and her great posthumous work on the French Revolution 
far excelled any she had previously written, and gave the 
last finish to her literary character. 

It may be supposed by some, that the elevated social po- 
sition of Madame de Stael, her rank, wealth, and titles, con- 
tributed something to her literary success ; but this idea is 
not very plausible. Other ministers have had daughters 
besides M. Necker, and there have been baronesses of 
higher standing in the rolls of heraldry, and perhaps of 
larger fortunes, though hers was very great, whose names 
are never seen in a critical review. In fact, whatever 
could be done for Madame de Stael by the advantages of her 
birth and fortune, was effected at a very early period of 
her life, and we have seen that her reputation was princi- 
pally the fruit of her later labors, performed at a time when 
she was persecuted, in exile, and comparatively poor. 
The remark of Pope, upon the great influence of high social 
standing in sanctifying dulness, like many others of his 
satirical sallies, has very little foundation. The rarity of 
great merit, whether in the loftiest or the lowest ranks of 
society, makes us perceive it, when it really exists there, 
with increased satisfaction ; but if the public is disposed to 
be indulgent in either case, it seems to be rather to the 
efforts of indigent, than of wealthy or dignified mediocrity. 
The Bloomfields obtained a sort of distinction by poems, 
which, had they been written by men of education, would 
have sunk without notice into forgetfulness. Hogg, and 
even Bums, have been a good deal overrated on account of 
the interest excited by their humble origin and small advan- 
tages ; while on the other hand, the dunces have been uni- 
formly more severely handled by critics and the public, in 
proportion to their rank and fortune. Lord Thurlow found 
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no protection for affectation and nonsense in his own title, 
or the merit of his father ; and the earl of Carlisle’s coronet 
did not secure him from the mo9t unmerciful castigation by 
his own nephew, lord Byron, — more severe, perhaps, than 
mere unoffending dulness really deserved. Byron himself 
received for his Hours of Idleness, a critical lashing, which 
did not seem to be inflicted with the less relish because it 
fell on patrician shoulders. In short, we apprehend that 
notwithstanding the efforts lately made in Europe to give 
the greatest possible prevalence to the doctrine of legitima- 
cy , it has not yet obtained sway in literature, and if all the 
other governments in the world should assume a monarchi- 
cal form, except the United States, we shall still have the 
republic of letters to keep us in countenance. 

The principal merit of Madame de Stael’s compositions 
is the poetical coloring of the language. Without having, 
perhaps, the best possible taste in style, she succeeds to a 
considerable extent in what she attempts. She is not satis- 
fied with a merely natural and perspicuous expression of 
thought, which is, after all, the perfection of art, but aims 
assiduously find constantly at effect and brilliancy. She 
deals willingly in large and majestic forms of expression ; 
and this manner, however imposing when perfectly success- 
ful, borders too nearly on stiffness and affectation to be em- 
ployed without considerable hazard. But Madame de Stael 
has avoided, on the whole, with great skill and success, the 
principal faults into which her peculiar taste was likely to 
lead her ; and her language, though rich and elevated, is 
in general very flowing and easy. She has also throughout 
great spirit and vivacity. Her imagination enlivens every- 
thing it touches ; and in the several departments of litera- 
ture which she has attempted, such as historical and ficti- 
tious narrative, description of art and nature, the analysis of 
sentiment, and abstract speculation on various branches of 
philosophy, she possesses the art of giving her composi- 
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tious a high degree of interest. This is the true secret of 
literary success. An attractive style is not so much the 
clothing of thought, as the conductor of it. Without the in- 
tervention of this medium the communication is not formed 
between the minds of the writer and the public. His merit, 
whatever it is, cannot be felt or appreciated, because it is 
not known. We live by style, was an apophthegm of Vol- 
taire, who had thoroughly studied his profession. To know 
how to write is indeed of necessity the first qualification of 
a good writer; and a mind, however rich in thought and 
feeling, can no more impart its treasures to the world, in 
the form of written composition, without possessing natu- 
rally, or acquiring by the necessary labor and study, the 
arts of language, than it can pour them out upon canvass 
without initiating itself into the mysteries of painting. This 
remark may appear trite, but if it were as familiar in prac- 
tice as it is in theory, the world would be spared at least 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of the books that are published. 

But Madame de Stael, though possessed of a poetical mind, 
was not a poet. She had neither the perfection of style nor 
the force of imagination, both of which arc required for this 
art. This is proved by the failure of all her attempts at 
poetry. Her essays in verse were wholly unsuccessful, and 
she was herself so conscious of it, that she did not publish 
them during her life. They now appear in the collection of 
her posthumous works ; but whether the editor has shown 
his judgment in the publication of them is perhaps a.ques- 
tion. They certainly add nothing to the reputation of Ma- 
dame de Stael as a writer ; but as her acquired fume does 
not rest in any degree upon these pieces, their inferiority 
can, of course, do her no injury ; and it is agreeable, as a 
mere matter of curiosity, to see the attempts in verse of a 
person who has obtained so much celebrity in other walks 
of literature. These essays consist principally of two tra- 
gedies, which were among the very first of her composi- 
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tions, and which are wholly destitute of any kind of merit. 
They have all the coldness and stiffness of the French 
school, without any of its high finish and elegance. There 
is no example in fact of a good poem of this importance, 
written at the age of seventeen or eighteen, when these 
were produced ; and it is not impossible that the talent of 
Madame de Stael might have been brought by the necessary 
labor and discipline to the degree of perfection required for 
writing good poetry. But whether for want of this course 
of training, or from original inaptitude, her subsequent at- 
tempts are not much superior to the first ; and the few of 
them that appear in this collection are wholly spiritless. 
The best things in this way are two or three little comedies, 
of the slightest possible pretension, written for representa- 
tion at her own house at Copet, in the manner which the 
French call dramatic proverbs. These pieces are gay and 
pleasant ; and show how far talent can go in trifling things, 
even without the regular discipline. They are written in 
prose. 

Madame de Stael was not only incapable of writing in 
verse, but she wanted the vigor of imagination which con- 
stitutes the essential requisite of poetry ; and her works in 
prose, as far as they assume the character of poetical in- 
ventions, may also be regarded as complete failures. Her 
smaller novels met with no success at all ; and would now 
be unknown, as indeed they are very nearly, without the 
subsequent reputation of the writer. The same is true of 
Delphine, which is defective in every respect as a work of 
art, and having no other accidental merit to sustain it, is 
almost wholly worthless. The morality of it is far from 
being unexceptionable, notwithstanding the arguments al- 
leged by the author in its defence in a separate essay. But, 
as was observed by the best critics at the time of its publica- 
tion, a work that is not read wdth pleasure can never be 
dangerous. Corinna has higher claims ; but if examined, 
9 * 
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its merit will not be found to lie in the poetical, but in the 
descriptive part ; and as far as it is a work of invention, it 
is still a failure, though not to the same extent as Delphine. 
The character of the heroine is doubtless drawn with con- 
siderable spirit and produces effect, but this success does 
not seem to be the result of a general inventive talent. The 
personage is wholly out of nature ; and under the pen of an 
actual observer and true painter, like Shakspeare or Scott, 
could only have been exhibited, in sorrow or in sport, as a 
half maniac, if exhibited at all. It is in substance a picture 
by Madame de Stael of herself, with the expression of every 
feature heightened to the very verge of caricature ; not, as 
may well be supposed, for the purpose of producing a ludi- 
crous effect, but in consequence of the intense interest with 
which an ardent mind naturally expresses its habitual feel- 
ings. This deep interest, and the perfect knowledge which 
every individual has of his own sentiments, supply, for this 
particular object, tbe defect of inventive talent. This seems 
also to be the extent of lord Byron’s power of poetical crea- 
tion, although he possesses in perfection the talent of writing 
in verse, which Madame de Stael wanted, and which it 
might be wished that the noble author would put a little 
more upon the stretch, than he has done in most of his 
poems. The failure of his late attempt in tragedy adds a 
positive confirmation to these negative proofs, that his in- 
ventive power has a very limited range. But with regard 
to Corinna, whatever may be the value of the principal 
character, it is not commonly considered as the chief merit 
of the work. The book is, after all, a description of Italy in 
a poetical form, drawn up with far more talent than is com- 
monly exhibited in this class of writings. Descriptions of 
foreign countries, although in general very indifferently 
written, are still, from the inherent interest of the subject, 
among the most popular works which appear. It is easy, 
therefore, to imagine that a production of this class, recom- 
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mended by the charm of eloquence and replete with pro- 
found and philosophical views, could not fail to attract great 
attention. We find, accordingly, that the subsequent work 
on Germany, which is another Italy without the attempt at 
poetical invention, is not only more valuable, but at least 
equally popular, if not more so. We also find among the post- 
humous works, a dramatic essay on the story of Sappho, 
which shows what Corinna would have been without Italy, 
as the Germany shows what Italy would have been without 
Corinna. A true poetical talent would have treated this 
subject much more at ease in the form of a tragedy, than 
with the incumbrance of a great country to describe in the 
midst of all the sentimental agonies of an unrequited pas- 
sion. The failure of Sappho proves very clearly that the 
loves of Oswald and Corinna would have excited but little 
interest without the associations of ancient greatness and 
glory, and the descriptions of natural and artificial beauty 
with which they are accompanied. A German poet, Grill- 
parzer, has lately produced a tragedy on the subject of 
Sappho, which resembles the work of Madame de Stael so 
nearly in plot, that there must necessarily have been a 
communication between the two authors. Whether Grill- 
parzer had seen her Sappho in manuscript, or whether, 
after the publication of his, she undertook to treat the same 
subject in her own way, we are not informed. 

As Madame de Stael, though possessed of sufficient taste 
and imagination to write with correctness and elegance, and 
even with poetical coloring, had not the essential requisites 
of real poetry, it is evident her success must have depended 
at least as much upon the substance of her compositions, 
as upon their form. Even fine versification, to produce its 
effect, must be sustained by a brilliant inventive talent, or a 
power of deep and original thought. Poetry properly 
requires the former ; but the latter sometimes serves as a 
substitute, as in Pope, Goldsmith, and for the most part, 
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Byron. Mere prose, however beautiful, demands still more 
imperiously, the aid of some substantial merit. This merit, 
as in poetry, may consist either in thought or invention. 
The novels of Richardson, Fielding and Scott, which are 
real poems in prose, derive their principal value from inven- 
tion. As Madame de Stael wanted this talent, we find, as 
might be supposed, that her substantial excellence is thought. 
Philosophy, and not poetry, was her proper department ; 
and, in making a general estimate of her literary character, 
it is still more important to look at it under this point of view 
than the other. 

In the various walks of speculation, her reach of mind 
was very extensive ; and if she treats some subjects more 
superficially than others, it seems to be rather from a want 
of inclination to engage in them, than of ability to sound 
them to the bottom. In the account she gives of the Ger- 
man philosophy, the analysis of intellect is lightly touched, 
and the conclusions in which she acquiesces much too 
hastily drawn. Without examining the system of Kant, 
she was seduced into an approval of it by the slight and 
wholly superficial coloring of plausibility which may be 
given to his leading principle. To do her justice, however, 
it should be observed, that she does not profess to have stud- 
ied his theories, and after giving a general view of his 
leading principle in one of her chapters, she says little more 
than that there is an appearance of plausibility about it, 
which is true. Had she pushed her inquiries farther, she 
would have seen that this was only an appearance. But 
probably deriving her knowledge of the system from per- 
sons who approved it, she regards this plausibility as a pre- 
sumption in favor of its truth. She was doubtless repelled 
by the obscurity in which the German metaphysicians have 
voluntarily shrouded their speculations, from entering into a 
thorough examination of them ; and few, we fancy, will 
blame her for it, very severely. Her favorite branches of 
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philosophy were morals and politics, and upon these she 
reasons through all her writings with great freedom and 
ability. 

In morals she embraced and supported, with singular zeal, 
the system which places the essence of virtue in the benev- 
olent motive of the agent, and not in the useful tendency of 
the action. She treats, with undisguised contempt, the idea 
that calculation can have any connection with moral good- 
ness ; and regards feeling as the only elevated and really 
correct guide of conduct. Considered as a specimen of 
logical inquiry, there is a want of closeness and precision 
in her reasoning upon this, as upon most other points of 
philosophy. It is a part of the sublime and beautiful order 
of the universe, that good feelings tend to produce good 
consequences ; and both these theories of virtue, abstractly 
considered, are therefore equally true. To deny that it is 
possible ever to do good by calculation, would be cither to 
deny that good feelings tend to useful results, or to deny 
that we can perceive the connection between them ; neither 
of which points is at all tenable. There is, therefore, some- 
thing of passion and even party in the ardor with which 
Madame de Stael supports the doctrine of sympathy, and 
attacks that of utility. But considering the state’of moral 
philosophy in France at the time when she began to write, 
she is entitled to great credit for adopting these opinions. 
The French philosophers of the last century, in their analy- 
sis of the mind, almost wholly overlooked the existence of 
sympathetic feelings, or, as they are called by a writer in 
the Edinburgh Review, with happy technical precision, felt 
relations , and resolved all sentiments into self-love. On 
this system, the promotion of our own advantage is the only 
natural motive of action ; and as it does not seem to have 
been intended that we should act upon large views of dis- 
tant consequences, it would on this supposition be natural, 
and of course right, that we should sacrifice the happiness 
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of others to our own. Thus, these philosophers neglected 
the most beautiful feature in the order of Providence, which 
has provided for the general good, by giving to each indi- 
vidual a natural desire to promote the happiness of others, 
as well as his own, and has neutralized by a contrary prin- 
ciple, at least as strong, the malignant operation of pure 
self-love. This selfish philosophy had become universal in 
France, and had been brought into view in combination 
with the grossest and most revolting materialism, to which 
it does not necessarily lead, but with which it may be easily 
connected. No modem French writer had espoused the 
contrary doctrine, at least in a dogmatical form, previously to 
Madame de Stael. Hence, although there was no real nov- 
elty in the doctrine of sympathy, she had something of the 
merit of philosophical discovery, in reviving it with so much 
zeal and vigor in a country where it had fallen into discredit. 
Her manner of explaining the doctrine is somewhat vague 
and incorrect, as we have observed above. Instead of con- 
tenting herself with reinstating the principle of sympathy 
in its rights, as cooperating with that of utility to produce 
the moral harmony of the universe, she denies, with a sort 
of passion, that there can be any community' between utility 
and goodness. Nor is she perfectly exact in her view of 
the value of sympathetic feelings. She seems very much 
disposed to give the character of virtue exclusively to acts 
that involve a sacrifice of our own interest to that of others, 
which is one step beyond the doctrine of pure disinterested- 
ness, as a man may act without any view to his own inter- 
est, when he does not absolutely sacrifice it. This idea can 
hardly be admitted, although the promotion of the happiness 
of others, at the expense of our own, may well be consid- 
ered as the highest act of virtue, since it is the most difficult. 
But these terms are used with very little precision by most 
other writers, and it was not the particular object of Madame 
de Stael to reform or fix the nomenclature of moral science. 
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but to recommend a particular view of it to the public. By 
supporting the general doctrine of sympathy as she under- 
stood it, with her ardent and enthusiastic eloquence, she 
has done far more good than would have been effected by 
a cold logical analysis, had it even been more exact in the 
details. 

Although the' speculations of Madame de Stael on this 
subject are somewhat deficient in precision, they are more 
profound and scientific than in any other department of phi- 
losophy. Metaphysics, as we have already seen, she 
has treated in a light and superficial way ; and the crit- 
ical remarks on various ancient and modem writers inter- 
spersed in her different works, though often very just 
and ingenious, and always indicative of a highly culti- 
vated mind, do not seem to be the result of a philosoph- 
ical investigation of the principles of taste. In politics 
her observations are almost wholly practical; and she 
has made no effort to improve in theory the science of 
government. It would be difficult, however, to cite any 
political writings of modern times, which display a more 
truly liberal and philosophical spirit. Whatever errors 
there may be in her judgments respecting persons or things, 
they are never tinctured with malignity or vitiated by nar- 
row and partial views. Her point of observation is uniform- 
ly elevated, and her scope of vision is consequently large 
and expansive. She rises above the bewildering and poi- 
sonous atmosphere of vulgar party spirit, and is ready to al- 
low, that the mistakes of her adversaries and her own juster 
views are alike the results of the ordinary motives that in- 
fluence opinion and conduct. A false judgment is not, with 
her, the necessary consequence of a bitter malignant spirit, 
but an accidental effect of the frailty of human nature. 
Though strongly attached to liberal institutions and repre- 
sentative government, she can still, at times, discover merit 
in a monarch, or even in a minister : and what is still more 
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extraordinary, though warmly French in her sentiments, she 
is an enthusiastic admirer of England and everything En- 
glish. The only two points in which she exhibits strong 
prejudice are her partiality for her father and her hatred of 
Bonaparte. The first of these feelings is too natural and 
amiable to be excepted against, though it gives unquestion- 
ably a false coloring to the early part of her work on the 
revolution. The other has so much foundation in justice, 
that it is rather difficult to say where honest indignation ends 
and personal hostility begins. In her judgments of other 
characters, she uniformly displays the most amiable feel- 
ings. Siie is candid and charitable in her notices of ac- 
knowledged errors, generous in her construction of doubtful 
passages, and unreservedly liberal in her commendation of 
excellence, intellectual and moral. We rise from the peru- 
sal of her works, even such as treat of those topics that are 
ordinarily employed to excite the worst and most malignant 
passions, with warmer benevolence and higher ideas of the 
nature and destiny of man. The writer who can produce 
these effects, has little need to be ambitious of higher ex- 
cellence. 

At this last appearance of Madame de Stael before the 
critical tribunal, we have thought it not unprofitable to take 
this general survey of her literary character, without enter- 
ing into a detailed examination of her particular works, the 
most important of which have been noticed, as they appear- 
ed, in this journal. It will be seen, by the tone of our re- 
marks, that in the deductions we have made from her merit 
we have not been moved by a wish te depreciate her repu- 
tation. It is due to justice to say, that she was unsuccessful 
alike in poetical invention and execution, to both which qual- 
ities she made pretensions ; that she has no claim to the 
praise of discovery in her philosophical researches ; and is 
far from being remarkable for developing the truths made 
known by others with logical correctness and precision. 
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But after these exceptions are made, there will remain for 
Madame de Stael praise enough to satisfy the ambition of 
more than common minds. She thinks freely, and writes 
with power and elegance upon the most important subjects. 
This union of merits is itself extremely rare and remarka- 
ble. Experience shows, that even in an age of refinement, 
there are not more than three or four individuals in a gener- 
ation who can fairly make pretensions to it. When we add 
to this the exhibition of high moral enthusiasm, and all the 
most exalted and amiable feelings, that appear in her works, 
we may well conclude that there are few literary reputa- 
tions, though belonging technically to a higher class, of 
which the daughter of Necker had reason to be envious. 
One of the strongest proofs of her real merit is the fact, that 
her writings are uniformly criticised and judged without re- 
gard to the sex of the author. No attempt is made to pal- 
liate their deficiencies or exalt their excellence by suggest- 
ing that the praise or the blame must attach to a lady. This 
consent of the public, which has not been shown in any other 
case, sufficiently proves that Madame de Stael was not an 
extraordinary female writer, but an extraordinary writer. 
With all the merit of the present race of female authors in 
England, no one of them that we recollect has a right to 
claim an equality with her in this particular, far less to 
contest her superiority. Of these writers Miss More has the 
least femality (to use a coarse word, manufactured by 
Richardson,) in her mode of thinking and writing ; but her 
style, though pure and manly, has no grace and little power, 
and her reach of mind is limited. Though remarkable as a 
female writer, she is quite secondary in the general literary 
scale. In the works of Miss Edgeworth, however interest- 
ing and valuable, we catch not unfrequently, a glimpse of 
the petticoat. She is much more at home in the boudoir 
and the ball room than in the cabinet or the court of justice, 
and manages Mrs. Falconer far more gracefully than the 
10 
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Commissioner or his dignified and somewhat dull master. 
She knits up and unravels the lady-like network of a love 
intrigue with good success, though fable is, after all, not her 
strong point ; but the specimens she has given us in Patron- 
age of her diplomatic and professional address are at best of 
equivocal merit. To our taste, and we say it without mean- 
ing to disparage but rather to exalt her reputation, she is, 
most of all happy and engaging in the citizen’s workshop 
and parlor and the Irish cottage. There are her fields of 
triumph and thrones of glory. Indeed, as we feel the tears 
stealing to our eyes at the mere recollection of some of these 
scenes, and think of the true poetical talent with which she 
has hit off many of her characters, as for instance the charm- 
ing Geraldine, we are half tempted to return upon our de- 
cision, and award her the preference over Madame de Stael. 
Let the palm rest between them, as it does in almost every- 
thing, between the two illustrious nations to which they be- 
long. 

The posthumous worka_of Madame de Stael, to which 
our attention is now particularly called, will add nothing to 
the literary reputation of their author. They are made up 
of her unsuccessful attempts at poetry, whether verse or 
prose, already adverted to, and of a fragment, entitled, Ten 
years in Exile, which, had it been completed, would have 
given the history of an interesting period of her own life. 
In its present shape, it is of very little value as a literary 
composition. It is not only an unfinished fragment, but a 
great part of it had already been employed as materials for 
the composition of the work on the revolution. Under these 
circumstances, the expediency of publishing it may perhaps 
be looked on as doubtful ; but on the whole, we cannot re- 
gret the determination which has given us, though in an im- 
perfect and mutilated form, the autobiography of so fine a 
writer. There are also a few passages of great interest, 
which will serve as contributions to the political history of 
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the period. Neither this work, nor that of Madame de 
Necker, nor both together, furnish a satisfactory account of 
the life of Madame de Stael ; so that a biography of her is 
still a desideratum. The work of Madame de Necker is 
indifferently executed. It is almost wholly made up of 
speculations upon the value of the writings of her heroine 
— speculations which are hardly of the first order, and 
which, if they were better, are not what is expected 
from the writer of her biography. Every reader may rea- 
son, according to the measure of his talent, upon her literary 
character ; but her immediate friends alone are able to fur- 
nish us with the details of her history ; and this was, of 
course, the proper field for Madame de Necker to expatiate 
in. We propose to fill up the remainder of this article 
with a brief abstract of the narrative contained in the ‘ Ten 
years in Exile,' illustrated by a few of the most interesting 
passages. 

The narrative commences about the year 1800, and the 
first chapters are occupied in explaining and giving the rea- 
son of the aversion shown to Madame de Stael by Bona- 
parte, even at this period, and his subsequent persecution of 
her. She affirms that her principal crime in his view was 
her love of liberty ; and afterwards mentions some particu- 
lar circumstances, apparently of no great importance, in 
which her influence was directed against his authority and 
administration. These motives of dislike may have had 
their weight ; but we think that either from self-deception 
or for some other reason, she has not stated the real cause 
so explicitly as she might have done, although she has said 
enough to leave little doubt in the mind of an observing 
reader. Whatever may have been the feelings of the First 
Consul towards her, it does not appear that she was in any 
respect molested for a long period after his elevation to the 
supreme power. She resided at Paris, and employed and 
amused herself in any way she thought proper, until about 
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the year 1802. At that time a sort of conspiracy was form- 
ed against the government of Bonaparte, in which Madame 
de Stael took a part, and of which she would seem, even 
from her own account of it, which is however very imper- 
fect, to have been one of the principal managers. The fol- 
lowing paragraph contains the whole of what she says upon 
the subject. 

‘ A number of generals and senators formed a party at that time, 
and addressed themselves to General Bernadotte, with a view of 
ascertaining from him, if nothing could he done to check the pro- 
gress of the usurpation, then so rapidly advancing. Bernadotte 
proposed several plans, all founded in legislative measures, being 
opposed, in principle, to any step of a different kind. But such 
measures required an act of at least a part of the senate ; and not 
a member could be found who dared concur in such a proceeding. 
While this dangerous negotiation was in progress, I was fre- 
quently in company with General Bernadotte and his friends. 
This was more than enough to ruin me, if these plans were 
brought to light. Bonaparte was heard to say, that the persons 
who frequented my house always left it with sentiments less favor- 
able to him than those with which they entered it. Finally, he 
found it expedient to consider me as the only person criminal 
among many others, who were much more so than I was, but 
whom he could not so conveniently break with.’ 

This incident explains, we think, very sufficiently and sat- 
isfactorily the persecution of Madame de Stael by Napoleon, 
as well as his known and avowed dislike of Bernadotte. It 
appears from this account, however brief and imperfect, that a 
conspiracy against the power of the first consul was concerted 
with the privity and concurrence of Madame de Stael, and that 
the meetings were probably held at her house. It is evident 
that Bonaparte obtained information of the plot : and suppos- 
ing it to have been managed with such prudence as to afford 
no pretext for proceeding against the principal active con- 
spirators, it was natural and even justifiable that he should 
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provide for his future safety by removing from the capital 
the person, whose conversation probably fomented the in- 
trigue, and whose house was the rendezvous of those en- 
gaged in it. In saying that this step was justifiable, we shall 
of course not be understood to imply that an attempt to check 
the usurpations of Bonaparte, even by violent means, was 
criminal. It was doubtless on the contrary highly credita- 
ble to its authors, and if successful, might have been very 
advantageous to the state. But a person who adventures 
in so treacherous and doubtful a field as that of conspiracy, 
ought to be aware of the character of such enterprises, and 
not bewail his fate too loudly, if discovery ends in nothing 
worse than exile. It is idle to complain of any govern- 
ment, however violent and unjust, for - proceeding with 
severity against its real and ascertained enemies ; and 
there would be no merit in attempting to overthrow such a 
government, if failure and discovery were not to be at- 
tended with personal inconvenience. The part taken by 
Madame de Stael in this conspiracy was, therefore, as we 
imagine, her real crime, and not her passion for liberty in 
the abstract, nor even her refusal to flatter the emperor in 
her writings. In fact, the distinguished literary characters 
of the time, though of opposite political sentiments, were 
rather courted than persecuted by Napoleon : and some 
whose opinions were still more hostile to him than those of 
Madame de Stael, but who had the prudence to abstain from 
overt acts, as for example, M. de Chateaubriand, resided very 
quietly at Paris throughout his whole reign. It is also pre- 
cisely at this period, as she herself admits, that the violent 
proceedings of Bonaparte against her commenced. Imme- 
diately upon the detection of the intrigue in question, she 
voluntarily retired to Switzerland, doubtless with the view 
of providing for her safety, and did not attempt for some 
time to return to Paris. The next year, thinking that Bona- 
parte, who was then busily engaged in making preparations 
10 * 
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for his descent upon England, had forgotten her, but still 
not choosing to trust herself at Paris, she ventured to take a 
country house in the neighborhood of that capital, and oc- 
casionally to make her appearance there. ‘ I confess,’ she 
observes here with a singular simplicity, ‘ I confess that I 
do not see what inconvenience it would have been to the 
First Consul, had he permitted me to remain at this retreat, 
in voluntary exile.’ The inconvenience is plain enough. 
A person, who has already organized one conspiracy, can 
hardly be trusted with safety in a situation, which affords an 
opportunity of organizing another. The mdst decided ene- 
mies of Bonaparte can hardly deny that his conduct in this 
respect, was perfectly reasonable ; and it is evident that, in 
confining his precautions to banishment from Paris, without 
recurring to the severer measures of imprisonment or death, 
which were nevertheless familiar to him, he gave clear 
proofs of a wish to avoid the public scandal of treating too 
harshly a woman of distinguished genius. She received, 
however, an order to remove forty leagues from the cap- 
ital ; and it was at this time that she determined on travel- 
ling in Germany. 

Upon the view we have here taken of the relations be- 
tween Madame de Stael and Bonaparte, according to the 
account she has given of them herself, it appears that her 
complaints of persecution were entirely groundless. She 
seems to have had a vague notion that the emperor was 
bound to treat her, at the very moment when she was aim- 
ing a dagger at his heart, with all the gallantry and regard 
due to her sex and genius. She engages in a secret at- 
tempt to overturn, by violence, a powerful military govern- 
ment, and when detected, complains with bitterness that 
she is not allowed to enjoy, as before, all her usual com- 
forts. A person who had composed a tragedy upon the 
history of Lady Jane Grey, ought to have known that 
slighter offences than hers had brought much loftier heads 
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to the block, at the order of tyrants less remorseless than 
Bonaparte. 

Few particulars are given of her travels in Germany, 
the matter having been treated in her separate work on 
that country. She was accompanied on this journey by 
Benjamin Constant. She resided three months at Weimar, 
and there made the acquaintance of Goethe, Wieland, and 
Schiller, of whom she has given her opinion, at large, in 
her Germany. At this place she also received intelligence 
of the illness of her father ; and immediately returned, in 
haste, to Copet, but did not reach that place in time to be 
present at his death. In the year 1804, she published a col- 
lection of M. Necker’s manuscripts, with a notice of his 
life, and then, to console her sorrows, undertook the journey 
to Italy, the fruits of which appeared in Corinna. At this 
period she made another attempt to return to Paris. As a 
preliminary step, she established herself at the permitted 
distance of forty leagues ; and soon after, by the indulgence 
of Fouche, then minister of police, she was allowed to ap- 
proach within twelve. But the publication of Corinna 
awakened anew the attention of Bonaparte, and she re- 
ceived, immediately after, another sentence of exile. The 
intervening time, between this period and her final depart- 
ure from Switzerland in 1812, was passed principally at 
Copet, and employed in the composition of the work on 
Germany. There is an interruption in this part of the me- 
moirs ; and the narrative is continued by the insertion of a 
brief notice of the principal facts written by the editor. 
The son, as is not unnatural, takes part with the mother in 
her complaints of her unjust persecution by Napoleon. 
After finishing the work on Germany, she made another 
approach to the capital of France to superintend the print- 
ing of it. The book, as is well known, was suppressed, 
when it was all printed, and just on the eve of publication, 
and the disappointed author returned once more in sadness 
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to Switzerland. Here she was subjected to so strict a 
surveillance , and her domestic comfort was disturbed by 
such various molestations, that the residence became intol- 
erable to her ; and she determined, finally, to make her 
escape, and to pass by way of Austria, Russia, and the 
North of Europe, into England. After much preliminary 
doubt and hesitation, she finally attempted this scheme, and 
effected it with very little difficulty, and no obstruction on 
the part of the French government. The account of this 
journey occupies the greater part of the narrative in the 
work we are reviewing ; but is only brought down to her 
arrival at Stockholm. The passages of most interest, con- 
tain her observations at St. Petersburg. The following ac- 
count of her presentation to the Emperor Alexander is curi- 
ous in itself, and still more so, from the light which subse- 
quent events have thrown upon the character of this sove- 
reign. 

‘ At length I saw this monarch, absolute by the laws and 
usages of his country, but so moderate by his own inclination. I 
was first presented to the Empress Elizabeth ; and she appeared 
to me like the guardian angel of Russia. While I was conversing 
with the empress, a door opened, and the Emperor Alexander 
did me the honor to come in and speak to me. The first thing 
that struck me in him, was an expression of goodness and of dig- 
nity, so strong, that the two qualities appeared to be inseparable, 
and to form but one. I was also much impressed by the noble 
simplicity with which he immediately began to converse upon the 
great interests of Europe. I have always regarded as a sign of 
mediocrity, the unwillingness to talk upon matters of importance, 
which has become habitual with all the European sovereigns. 
They are afraid to utter a word which has any real meaning. 
The Emperor Alexander talked with me, on the contrary, as the 
statesmen of England would have done, who trust to their own 
strength, and not the external pomp and circumstance of their offi- 
ces. This emperor, whom Napoleon attempted to degrade in the 
public opinion, is a man of remarkable talent and information ; 
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and I doubt whether he could find in his whole empire, a minister 
more capable than himself of directing the public affairs. He did 
not conceal from me the regret he felt, for the admiration which he 
had publicly exhibited of Napoleon. His ancestor, Peter III, 
was seduced into a similar enthusiasm for Frederic II. In these 
illusions, created by extraordinary characters, there is always 
something generous, however unfortunate may be the conse- 
quences. The emperor described, with great ability, the effect 
produced upon him by his conversations with Bonaparte, in which 
the latter often made the most inconsistent remarks ; as if think- 
ing that all would be received with admiration, without any feeling 
of their contradictory character. He also communicated to me the 
Machiavellian instructions which Napoleon thought proper to give 
him. “Observe, how I take care to excite quarrels among my 
generals and ministers, that they may reveal to me each other’s 
faults. I keep up about me a continual jealousy by the manner in 
which I treat them. Sometimes one thinks himself preferred, 
and then another ; so that nobody can ever be sure of my favor.” 
What a vulgar and vicious theory is this ! Will there never ap- 
pear a man superior to this man, who can prove its falsity? The 
only thing wanting to the sacred cause of morality is to be at- 
tended in this wmrld with great and brilliant success. One who 
duly appreciates the dignity of this cause would, without doubt, 
feel a pleasure in sacrificing to it every other consideration ; but 
those presumptuous souls who regard vice as a proof of sound 
and deep thinking, require to be taught by example, that if immo- 
rality is sometimes compatible with talent, genius may also be the 
attendant of virtue. I was satisfied of the good faith of the Em- 
peror Alexander in his relations with Napoleon ; and was con- 
vinced at the same time that he would never imitate the conduct of 
the unfortunate German sovereigns, by signing a peace with one 
who is equally the enemy of sovereigns and nations. A noble 
mind will never be deceived twice by the same person. Alexander 
gives and withdraws his confidence with great reflection. His 
youth and personal advantages threw upon him, at the beginning 
of his reign, some suspicions of frivolity ; but he is serious, like all 
who have suffered. Alexander expressed to me his regret at not 
being a great captain. In answer to so noble a proof of modesty, 
I remarked, that sovereigns were even more rare than generals ; 
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and that to keep up the spirit of the nation, by his example, was 
the most important of victories, and the first of the kind that had 
been gained in these struggles. The emperor spoke to me with 
enthusiasm of his people and their future destinies. He intimated 
the desire, which he is generally known to feel, of improving the 
condition of the peasants who are still in slavery. “ Sire,” said 
I, “ your character is a constitution to your empire, and your con- 
science is the security of it.” “If this were true,” he replied, 
“I should 'still be only a fortunate accident.” What a noble re- 
mark ! The first of the kind, I fancy, that an absolute monarch 
ever pronovfnced. What virtue it requires in a despot to pass 
such a sentence upon despotism! and what virtue too, it requires 
never to abuse power in a country where public opinion is so far 
from demanding moderation, that the people are almost astonished 
at its exercise.’ 

Late events have shown very clearly, that whatever con- 
fidence the conscience of the emperor Alexander may 
inspire in the minds of his subjects, it is no sufficient secu- 
rity against the abuse of his influence over foreign powers. 
The representation here given of his disposition at a pre- 
ceding period, towards Bonaparte, is tinged w'ith a favorable 
coloring, which nothing could excuse, but the sympathy 
naturally inspired by his situation at the time when this pas- 
sage was written. A mind, which could be seduced by the 
glare of military success, encircling the name of Bona- 
parte, into a passionate admiration of his character, and a 
public approval of his measures, by cooperation, even to 
the invasion of Spain, must be strangely wanting in firm- 
ness ; and a conscience which can lend itself to such illusions 
is a poor security for the rights of a great nation. That 
Peter III. felt a similar enthusiasm for the great Frederic 
may be true ; but the example is not very flattering to the 
emperor Alexander, who probably aspires to a higher rep- 
utation than that of his besotted and miserable great grand- 
father ; while, in order to defend him on the authority of 
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this Lnstance, it would be necessary to suppose him as much 
weaker than Peter, as Bonaparte was more unprincipled, 
and less accomplished than the hero of Brandenburgh. We 
can hardly exculpate Madame de Stael, in this point, of 
intentional flattery, a heinous offence in so warm a cham- 
pion of liberal principles and generous feelings. We are 
not, however, disposed to deny that her general idea of the 
emperor’s moral character is substantially just. We believe 
his disposition to be naturally good and generous, and are 
ready to admit that even in supporting the late invasion of 
Italy, he did not wilfully sin against his conscience, but 
really believed himself to be doing God service. His hon- 
esty in' these measures was of the same description with 
that which lighted the fagots for Cranmer, and hung the 
witches at Salem. Minds much stronger than the emperor’s 
have been subdued by the influence of prevaling opinions ; 
and a powerful military despot, who is led to trample on 
the rights of other nations by a fanatical zeal for what he 
believes to be a good cause, is in our opinion, a much more 
dangerous person, than a sovereign merely ambitious of 
greatness and glory. The proceedings of the former will 
probably be found to be more violent, more unjust, and per- 
haps more cruel. The conscience of an individual is, 
therefore, no sufficient guaranty for any rights whatever, 
and it is the great advantage of liberal institutions and rep- 
resentative governments, that they protect the people, alike 
from the wilful oppression of profligate rulers, and the 
equally fatal errors of the well meaning. These institutions 
throw upon the march of government the broad daylight of 
public opinion. Public opinion itself may, at times, be 
erroneous ; but it is the last tribunal to which an appeal can 
be made on this side the grave ; and where the form of gov- 
ernment allows it a full and free expression, its counsels 
may generally be followed with confidence by honest rulers, 
as they must be obeyed, however reluctantly, by all. 
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While, with these reservations, we adopt the opinion of 
Madame de Stael respecting the moral character of the 
emperor of Russia, we find ourselves unable to agree with 
her, in pronouncing him a man of remarkable talent and 
information. Every thing has doubtless been done for his 
mind, which could be effected by the most careful and judi- 
cious course of training ; and he is much superior to the 
great majority of persons belonging to the same social class; 
but we are not aware that he has exhibited any clear proofs 
of possessing great intellectual energy ; and he certainly 
has given many of wanting it. 

There is little novelty in the remarks of Madame de 
Stael upon the general character of the Russians. She 
was forcibly struck with the high civilization of the nobles, 
and the rude barbarity of the general mass. Her represen- 
tation of the character of both classes is perhaps rather 
more favorable than strict justice would admit, but is in the 
main, substantially just. The following passages contain 
some of her reflections on the Russian character, and may 
perhaps be interesting at a time when the public attention 
is so strongly directed towards this vast empire, and when 
the important part which it is destined to play in the future 
history of Europe is becoming every day more and more 
perceptible. 

‘No civilized nation is so nearly savage as Russia; and even 
the nobles, when they possess mental energy, exhibit the faults and 
the virtues of unreclaimed nature. Much praise has been be- 
stowed on the celebrated remark of Diderot, “ The Russians rot- 
ted before they ripened ; ” but the observation is wholly false. 
Their vices, with some exceptions, are those of barbarism, and not 
of corruption. A Russian wish would blow up a city, said a man of 
talent, and when they desire to accomplish any object, good or 
bad, they are alternately furious and cunning. Their character is 
not changed by the rapid civilization introduced by Peter. Hith- 
erto it has only polished their manners, and fortunately for them, 
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they remain what we call barbarians, that is, they act from feel- 
ings, often generous, but always instinctive ; and employ reflec- 
tion only in the choice of means, and never in that of ends. I say 
fortunately for them, not because I think the state of barbarism 
desirable, but because this native energy of character is the only 
substitute in nations for the reflecting and deliberate power of 
freedom. 

‘ The people, it may be said, are in slavery ; how then can 
they be supposed to have a character. Certainly I need not say, 
that every enlightened man desires to see them raised above this 
situation, and the Emperor Alexander more than anybody else. 
But the slavery of the Russians does not correspond in its effects, 
with the idea we form of it in the west. This relation is not like 
that which existed under the feudal system, when a conquering 
nation had imposed severe laws upon a conquered one. It is 
more like the state of family servitude among the ancients. 
There is no middling class ( tiers itat ) in Russia. This is a great 
evil as regards the progress of literature and the arts, which gene- 
rally flourish but in this portion of society ; but the absence of any 
intervening order between the nobles and the slaves, produces a 
greater attachment between them than would otherwise exist. 
The distance appears very great from one of these orders to the 
other, because they are two extremes, unconnected by any inter- 
mediate link ; but this very circumstance brings them in reality 
much more frequently into contact. This state of society is very 
unfavorable to the improvement of the higher classes, but not to 
the happiness of the lower. In countries where there is no repre- 
sentative government, and where the monarch makes himself the 
law which he is to execute, the people are often more debased by 
the sacrifice of independence and opinion, required by such a po- 
litical constitution, than they are in this empire, where a few sim- 
ple ideas of religion and patriotism serve to maintain the influence 
of a small number of lords over a vast uncivilized mass. The im- 
mense extent of the Russian empire, prevents the despotism of the 
nobles from pressing as heavily as it otherwise would, upon the 
peasants. A religious and a military spirit are also generally 
prevalent, and we may readily overlook some deficiencies in a 
country where two such excellent motives of conduct are in steady 
operation. A man of great talent remarked, that Russia resem- 
11 
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bled the plays of Shakspeare, where everything which is not sub- 
lime is faulty ; and everything which is not faulty is sublime. 
This observation is perfectly just ; but in the very difficult crisis 
which existed at the time when I visited this people, it was im- 
possible not to admire their energetic resistance to the invader, and 
their cheerful resignation to the necessary sacrifices. Where 
such virtues were actually exhibited, it was hardly possible to no- 
tice the faults which might have been remarked at other times.’ 

We quote these passages without pretending to adopt or 
contest the opinions ; but merely with a view of communi- 
cating to the reader the sentiments of so enlightened an 
observer on a very important subject. 

The determined and bitter hostility of Madame de Stael 
to the now departed military tyrant of her country, is a 
remarkable feature in this work, as in the one on the French 
revolution. It is expressed in this in a still more unqualified 
form than in the other, partly, perhaps, because the rude 
lines of a first sketch had not been corrected and softened 
for the public eye, and partly because the work was written 
at the period of the emperor’s worst and wildest extrava- 
gance, and when the writer was sufiering strongly herself 
under the * continual stroke ’ of his iron sceptre. When 
she published the work on the French revolution, her great 
enemy had already lost his power ; and even then it began 
to be perceived, that there were other rulers in the world 
not wholly indisposed to play in their turn the game of 
tyranny. Under these circumstances she was able to treat 
the character and history of Bonaparte with more coolness 
and judgment ; and though there are still strong symptoms 
of personal feeling, we perceive something of the dignity 
and impartiality of history. In the present work a tone of 
passion and petulance prevails throughout on the subject ; 
and it tends very strongly to defeat the unfavorable impres- 
sion which might otherwise be made by the facts related 
and the opinions given. This circumstance might have 
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been considered as a reason among others, for suppressing 
the work out of regard for the author’s reputation. 

Independently of the unfortunate tone of most of the ob- 
servations upon that point, the substance of them is far from 
being always correct or even plausible. There is too obvi- 
ous an effort to degrade the character of Napoleon for tal- 
ent, as well as to inculpate his motives and conduct. If we 
merely look at his political and military successes, it is evi- 
dent that the production of such effects, in an age like this, 
demands intellectual powers of the highest order. An Attila 
or a Gengiskan may ravage half the globe, without any 
qualities but brutal courage and a wild barbarian energy of 
mind and body ; but to establish a dominion, though merely 
military, over an enlightened continent like Europe, is an 
achievement of a different sort ; and supposes, in addition 
to the virtues of a great commander, a natural dignity and 
elevation of mind. Is it possible that a vulgar spirit should 
raise itself, by its own efforts, from the lowest ranks in the 
army to the throne of one of the most powerful and civilized 
nations in Europe ; and should then push the greatness of 
this nation to a point which it never reached before, and 
extend its influence over a great part of the continent ? But, 
independently of the proofs, drawn from these prodigious 
results, of the naturally elevated character of their author, 
he has given others in abundance still more direct and deci- 
sive. Was it a vulgar spirit that projected and completed the 
noblest code of laws that the world has yet seen, as much su- 
perior to the undigested mass of the Justinian collection, as 
the universe is to the chaos out of which it was formed ? Was 
it a vulgar spirit, that brought together, with so perfect a taste, 
the finest specimens of the arts from all other countries, and 
opened them to the world with such princely magnificence 
in the unrivalled gallery of the Louvre ? Finally, was it a 
vulgar spirit that could find time amid the various and num- 
berless occupations of the most active life that man ever 
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led, to take an interest in almost every department of know- 
ledge, and to obtain a sufficient acquaintance with all, to 
be able to converse upon them with satisfaction and credit ? 

Bonaparte was certainly little in some points, as in the 
importance which he attached towards the close of his reign 
to the childish foppery of court etiquette. But almost every 
character is, to a certain extent, a union of inconsistencies ; 
and the prevailing vices of this personage were of the ex- 
actly opposite description. Ambition of the wildest and 
most extravagant stamp was the ruling passion of his mind. 
Had this disposition been controlled, in its practical opera- 
tion, by the influence of moral feelings or principles, it 
might have produced the happiest results for its possessor 
and the world. But morality, whether founded in principle 
or feeling, seems to have been a thing of which he had no 
notion whatever. We find no traces in his history of be- 
nevolent sentiments in any of their various forms ; and he 
trampled under foot the endearing relations of blood and 
birth, with' the same savage indifference which he showed 
for the just rights of individuals, with whom he was uncon- 
nected. His mother was not allowed to sit in his reception 
room ; and his brothers were persecuted by him with such 
relentless severity, that some of them fled from his pre- 
sence, and the rest were ready to expire under its terrors. 
Lucien, whose influence contributed so much to give him his 
power, found it expedient to retire into voluntary exile. To 
serve his political purposes he divorced and broke the heart 
of an amiable and affectionate wife, who had been his com- 
panion and benefactress in his humbler fortunes ; and he 
imposed on his brothers sacrifices of the same kind, to serve 
not their views, but his own. Jerome must be divorced, 
and Louis must marry to gratify his ambition, or something 
worse. The light in which he viewed his confidential 
agents and officers has been seen, in his conversation above 
cited with the emperor Alexander. In this total deficiency 
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of natural affection in all its forms, he differs disadvantage- 
ous^ from the two most distinguished conquerors of anti- 
quity ; and approaches more nearly to the great Frederic, 
whose heart was also of the consistency of one of his own 
cannon balls. The only intellectual vice of Bonaparte was 
extravagance ; and it was this that caused his ruin. With 
all his contempt for the rights and feelings of others, he 
might have maintained himself to the last, and transmitted 
his sceptre to a long line of descendants, had he known how 
to temper the wildness of his ambition with even a moderate 
infusion of good sense and discretion. This defect in his 
understanding had been observed by those who were ac- 
quainted with him, before he had betrayed its existence to 
the public by the incredible follies that marked the close of 
his reign. General Moreau, as we are told by Madame de 
Stael, observed at his residence on the Delaware, upon 
hearing of the failure of some attempt at conspiracy in 
France, ‘ the French have not the art of managing this 
sort of business ; but there is one conspirator to whose 
machinations he must ultimately fall a victim, — I mean 
himself.’ 

If Madame de Stael has shown a want of cool judgment 
in attempting to underrate the talents of Napoleon, she is 
also not always correct in estimating the moral character of 
his particular actions ; but dwells perhaps w'ith an emphasis 
not wholly just on actions either of doubtful authenticity or 
disputed morality. This remark, however, must not be 
made without exception, for in regard to some separate acts 
of an atrocious character, which have been attributed to 
Bonaparte with greater or less degrees of probability, she 
observes with propriety, that as the correctness of these 
statements is after all doubtful, to insist much upon them, 
while it shows a strong sentiment of hostility, has a tenden- 
cy rather favorable than otherwise to the general reputation 
of Napoleon, because it seems to argue that the acts, which 
11 * 
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can be laid to his charge with certainty, are not heinous 
enough for his condemnation. 

In reality, however, the undisputed crimes of this person- 
age are sufficiently enormous to relieve the bitterest of his 
foes, did they know how to unite even a moderate share of 
discretion with their animosity, from the necessity of invent- 
ing new ones or insisting upon such as are doubtful. The 
first and greatest of the number was the employment of the 
influence he had acquired by his military successes to de- 
stroy the liberty of his country. The fortune of France, at 
least for a length of time, was in his hands. It was in his 
power to establish her political institutions upon solid found- 
ations, or to build up his own false greatness upon the ruins 
of every other interest. He chose the latter course, and 
preferred the part of Cromwell to that of Washington. His 
second crime, scarcely inferior in magnitude to the first, 
was the abuse of this ill-gotten greatness to the destruction 
of the independence and welfare of every foreign nation 
within his reach. These are the acts for which his mem- 
ory will be execrated by the friends of liberty, as long as 
liberty shall have a friend ; and while European courtiers 
are wasting their sorrows upon the untimely grave of a sin- 
gle unfortunate prince, the wise and good of all countries 
and ages, with whom a prince is no more than any other 
man, will only lament his fate in common with that of mil- 
lions, more unfortunate and more innocent, whose lives and 
happiness were sacrificed by an individual to the vain phan- 
tom of military glory. 

One of the great singularities in the every way singular 
fortunes of this personage, was the lingering constancy with 
which the affection of the people still hung about him to the 
last, notwithstanding his early and shameless defection from 
the cause of freedom, and his subsequent intolerable abuse 
of power. The friends of liberty throughout the world, es- 
pecially the less enlightened among them, and those whose 
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opinions are rather the result of impulse than reflection, re- 
garded him, even in the days of his worst excesses, with 
the sort of distressing interest, which a lover feels for 
a fair and faithless mistress, who has forfeited his esteem, 
without having wholly lost her hold upon his affections. A 
sentiment of this kind was observable in the language of 
some of the most respectable members of the British parlia- 
ment ; and traces of it might even be perceived in the views 
of the most decidedly republican portion of our republican 
community. It was a remarkable thing to see the charac- 
ter and cause of a military despot treated with a sort of in- 
dulgence, by so large a part of a nation, which lives and 
moves and has its being in the atmosphere of liberty and 
equality. But here, as elsewhere, men could not wholly 
separate in their imagination the past from the present ; 
they could not forget at once that Bonaparte, in his earliest 
and best and happiest days, had been the asserter of the 
good cause against the Holy Alliance of his time ; and that 
he had trampled upon many a diadem before he stooped to 
pick up one of them, and disgrace his manly brow with its 
childish finery. Even after he had assumed the disguise of 
an emperor, they could not help feeling that he was origin- 
ally one of themselves ; and when they saw him pouring 
out his fury upon other established governments, from whose 
abuses they had formerly suffered, they did not realize, in a 
moment, that his own was infinitely more tyrannical than 
any that preceded it. The very enormity of his treason 
against the cause of liberty prevented the people from view- 
ing it, at first, in its true light. It seemed impossible, in the 
nature of things, that the noblest of her champions should 
have sunk at once from the loftiest heights of glory to the 
lowest depth of moral degradation. They could not help 
flattering themselves, although against the evidence of their 
senses, that there was some deception in this apparent apos- 
tacy, that the general good required that the cause of the 
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people should be entrusted, for a time, to an arbitrary dic- 
tator, and that, after beating down all opposition and rooting 
out everywhere the last vestiges of ancient abuses, this 
mighty champion would resign his truncheon of office, re- 
turn to the ranks from which he had emerged, and pay his 
vows again at the altar of freedom. Such, or similar to 
these, were the willing delusions of many true patriots in 
various countries. They were not wholly dissipated at the 
time of the fall of Bonaparte ; and the compassion naturally 
inspired by so strange a reverse of fortune, contributed to 
sustain and even heighten this singular sort of interest : so 
that it continued to attend him even in his last lonely retreat. 
Liberty, remembering the ardent zeal and brilliant exploits 
of her youthful hero, did not disdain to cheer the dark hours 
of the wretched and fallen apostate from her cause, with a 
few lingering gleams of affection. Lord Holland, and some 
other enthusiastic partisans of popular principles, raised their 
voices in favor of Bonaparte in the British parliament, when 
every body else had deserted him except his own family 
and the faithful companions of his exile : and the care and 
kindness of these generous souls contributed something to 
the comfort of his latter years. If a heart like his were 
susceptible of remorse and shame, such treatment would 
have been far more cutting to him than the persecution of 
his avowed enemies. 

We have been led into these observations in part by the 
occasional interest now attached to the name and character 
of Bonaparte, in consequence of his death ; an event, the 
very indifference of which, in a political point of view, 
makes it more remarkable than it would have been under 
any other circumstances. We trust that we have not offend- 
ed the spirit of Madame de Stael in devoting a few pages to 
the memory of her great antagonist, since she expresses a 
hope, in the commencement of her memoirs, that in speak- 
ing of herself she shall often be able to withdraw the read- 
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er’s attention from her own affairs. However unfortunate 
for her peace may have been her connection with the his- 
tory of Bonaparte, we are not sure that it is not one of the 
circumstances which will contribute most powerfully to 
maintain her hold upon the attention of posterity. She has 
indeed expressed this opinion herself in a letter which she 
wrote to him upon the occasion of his first order of exile. 
She observes, * You are giving me a sad celebrity — I shall 
occupy one of the pages in your history.’ 
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MUSjEUS’S popular tales.* 

[General Repository, Cambridge, July, 1813.] 

No kind of writing secures an author so ready and so 
extensive a reputation, as that which is accommodated to the 
popular taste by a narrative subject and a simple style. If 
to this be added such ornaments as make it palatable to men 
of taste, the ne plus ultra of temporary popularity is at- 
tained. Such are the foundations on which Walter Scott 
has erected his fame. Such are the qualities that give 
attraction to every well contrived, and well written romance. 
The fame thus acquired, is also as durable, as per- 
haps any kind of literary reputation whatever. Philo- 
sophical systems are continually changing, and those that 
have formed or promoted them, sink with their works into 
oblivion. But the taste of the people is constant — native 
feeling is ever the same, and whateyer is addressed directly 
to it, is always sure of a welcome. The German Popular 
Tales of Musseus have for these reasons always been, and 
still continue to be, universally read and esteemed in Germany. 
A translation of them was formerly made into English, and 
we believe into French ; but they do not seem to have ac- 
quired so much notice in those languages, as in their native 
dress ; perhaps, because the taste for such fables as they con- 

* Die Dcutschcn Volksmaerchen, von Johann August Musceus ; heraus- 
gegeben von G. M. Wieland. Gotha. 1804. 5 yoIs. 

German Popular Talcs, by John Augustus A/us a: us ; published by 
Wicland. 
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tain, may be in some measure peculiar to the German na- 
tion ; — perhaps because there is a prejudice, both in 
France and England, against German literature. 

They are called Popular Tales ; but they are not, like the 
Popular Tales of Miss Edgeworth, original stories, adapted 
to the popular taste ; but they are the fables, that actually 
circulate from mouth to mouth, and from mother to son, 
among the Germans. The manner, in which they are col- 
lected, is somewhat curious. When the.author conceived the 
plan of writing them, he assembled together a great num- 
ber of old women, with their spinning wheels ; and seating 
himself in the midst of them, began to stimulate their gar- 
rulity, and draw from them their treasures of tradition, and 
of fairy lore. This assembly must have been something 
like that known in New England of old, by the name of a 
Bee* Many a bee has doubtless only wanted a Musaeus to 
produce as pleasant a collection, as this, authorized by as 
venerable grandams. When the war is over, and we have 
leisure to turn our thoughts to useful projects, we think it 
would be advisable to order a solemn Bee to be assembled 
in every state of the Union, with a view of ascertaining 
and preserving the oral traditions of our ancestors. In ex- 
ecuting this project Musaeus took couasel with lisping youth, 
as well as garrulous old age. It was his practice to call in 
the children, that passed his window, and make them tell 
hirn stories ; and every story was rewarded with a half-pen- 


* Readers out of New England, si forte — qua forte, any such should see 
this article ; may need to be informed, that when our pious ancestors had 
an extraordinary piece of spinning to do, they assembled their female friends 
from all quarters, and placed them in a room, to the number of thirty or 
forty sometimes, each at her wheel. Then began the clattering of wheels, 
and the clacking of tongues. They spun out the various threads of wool, 
and of discourse. The tower of Babel was nothing to it. At 9 o’clock the 
young men were admitted, and the meeting finished with a dance. The 
last regular Bee, known in the country, was held about forty years ago in 
Exeter, New Hampshire. 
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ny. He put all means in requisition to accomplish his end. 
Ilis wife once coming home in the evening from a visit, 
found him enveloped in a cloud of tobacco-smoke, and peep- 
ing through it, saw her husband, seated with an old wooden- 
legged soldier, who was smoking like a Dutchman, and 
paying for every pipe with a story. 

The reader’s curiosity is probably excited by these cir- 
cumstances, to know something of the author ; and we shall 
gratify it with a few particulars, taken from the memoir, 
prefixed to his posthumous works, by Kotzebue. He was a 
man not unworthy the attention of the world, for he was so 
beloved and respected by his acquaintance, that they gave 
him the appellation of the Good. He was born at Jena 
in the year 1735 ; received his education in the house of a 
rich relation, who was attached to him, till his nineteenth 
year ; and then pursued his studies, and took his degrees at 
Jena. He then became a candidate for the ministry, and 
was to have been settled as priest in Pfarrode, a town near 
Eisenach ; but the parish rejected him on discovering, that 
once in his life he had been guilty of — dancing. Not long 
after he was appointed a professor in Gymnasium at Wei- 
mar, where he remained till his death in 1787. It was late 
in life before he appeared as an author. He published a 
number of works, besides the Popular Tales, which were 
all well received. His style is thus spoken of by Wieland, 
the editor of the last edition of his tales, his friend, and the 
friend and ornament of literature, whose loss we have lately 
had occasion to lament. 1 There is an original inimitable 
air of naivete, playful, good-natured irony, in the style of 
these tales that makes their principal charm. The public 
voice has long since decided on their merits ; and number- 
less imitations have placed their beauties in a stronger light. 
They are not all of equal worth, but, taken as a whole, make 
one of the best works of the kind, that the eighteenth cen- 
tury has produced.’ Of the man he says, in conclusion, 
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‘ May the pii manes of my friend be gratified with this little 
tribute of labor, bestowed on the valuable production of 
one original in his kind ; warm-hearted, amiable, and invalu- 
able to his friends.’ 

We proceed to give an abstract of one of these tales, as 
a specimen of the work, premising, that, as their chief 
beauty is said to be in the style, any modification by which 
that is lost, may be supposed to deprive them of most of 
their attractions. We select the first in the fifth volume, 
called Melechsala, or the story of Count Ernest of Gleichen, 
and his two wives. The plan is connected with the third 
crusade, which took place under the Emperor Frederic III. , 
near the end of the twelfth century. 

Count Ernest of Gleichen, accompanied his liege lord, the 
landgrave of Thueringen, on this expedition, and arrived in 
safety at Ptolemais. There he was in the habit of amusing 
himself with hunting, accompanied only by his trusty 
squire, and a single servant. In one of these excursions, 
they fell in with a company of Saracens. The Christians 
fought most manfully, but were overpowered by numbers, 
and carried in triumph to Cairo, where Count Ernest was 
loaded with fetters, and thrown into a grated tower. His 
army soon gave up their lord for lost, and returned to their 
home in Europe, bringing the countess the sad news. On 
receiving the account of his disappearance, she sent out 
message after message, but, as may be supposed, could 
gain no tidings. 

Meanwhile an intrigue was going on in the Seraglio of 
the Sultan of Egypt, that finally procured the count his 
liberty. One fine morning his doors opened wider than 
usual ; his keeper ordered his chains to be knocked off; 
and he was carried before the overseer of prisoners, who 
addressed him thus : — ‘ Perverse Frank, why didst thou not 
reveal the art, of which thou art the master, when thou 
wast first committed to the tower ? One of thy fellow pris- 
12 
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oners has informed the Sultan that thou art skilful in garden- 
ing — go then, where his orders direct — prepare a garden 
after the manner of the Franks, and watch it, as the apple 
of thine eye, that the Flower of the World may bloom 
therein to adorn the regions of the East.’ This was all 
quite unintelligible to the count, till he found among the 
slaves, assigned as his under servants, his faithful squire, 
who informed him, that the Flower of the World was no 
other than the Sultan’s daughter, for whom her father took 
a fancy to have a European garden, and offered a reward to 
any Christian prisoner that should lay it out. The trusty 
squire, then a slave, took this opportunity to obtain his mas- 
ter’s freedom, by giving out that the prisoner in the tower 
was a celebrated gardener. So the count was shown into a 
finely situated park, and left to exercise his new profession, 
and prepare his garden to receive the Flower of the World. 

This Flower of the World was, as we said, the daughter 
of Malek al Aziz Othman, and was his youngest and favor- 
ite child. She was educated by a Christian slave, and re- 
ceived from her conversation a taste for foreign countries, 
and productions. Among her other qualifications she had 
a great fondness for flowers ; and the use, to which she 
put them, cannot fail, in the present state of the public taste 
in our vicinity, to be interesting. A great part of her em- 
ployment, says the author, consisted in arranging flowers 
and garlands in significant forms, after the Eastern fashion, 
by means of which she could reveal with great delicacy the 
feelings of her heart. So ingenious was she in this, that 
she would sometimes express whole sentences, and moral 
sayings from the Koran, in a bunch of different flowers — 
which her maids of honor generally made out to their complete 
satisfaction. Thus, for example, she formed a heart one 
day of Chalcedonian Lychnis, and, surrounding it with roses 
and lilies, placed under it two crown imperials, enclosing an 
elegant anemone. No sooner had her ladies seen it, than 
they exclaimed with one accord — ‘ purity of heart is super i 
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to birth and beauty.’ She frequently presented her slaves 
with fresh nosegays, and they generally implied either praise 
or blame. A garland of gill-go-over-the-ground was a re- 
proof of levity — touch-me-not indicated caprice, and vani- 
ty — a nosegay of hyacinths and harebells was a commen- 
dation for modesty — the yellow lily, as it closes at night, 
was a token of prudent foresight — honesty was a repri- 
mand for flatterers — and the flowers of the thorn-apple 
and ladies’ delights pointed out insincerity and secret envy. 
All this was highly gratifying to the Sultan, though he could 
not always understand her riddles, and sometimes debated 
with the whole divan a day or two before they could solve 
them. At length the garden was finished to the entire satis- 
faction of the Sultan, and his daughter Melechsala, and it 
was thenceforth assigned to her, as her own, the count hav- 
ing charge of it, as gardener. Propinquity, says Mrs. Broad- 
hurst, is the principle of all falling in love, and it did not 
fail in this instance. After the difficulties that may be sup- 
posed to have occurred in bringing about an acquaintance 
between the Flower of the World and her gardener, an inti- 
macy was gradually formed, which was brought to a crisis, 
sooner than it might have been, by the count’s ignorance of 
the language of flowers. It seems, that in the East the 
present of a mushirumi is a very unequivocal, and antipla- 
tonic declaration of love. The count very innocently, as a 
mere token of good will, happened to present the fair Me- 
lechsala with this significant flower, which she interpreted at 
once in its Eastern sense. After a long contest between 
virgin bashfulness and young affection, she concluded at last 
to accept it. On informing her lover of this acceptance, she 
was much surprised to find the different light in which tho 
present had been viewed by the giver, but it was now too 
late to retreat. At this stage of the business a slight objec- 
tion arose, from the count’s having a wife at home ; but 
this difficulty was removed by sure intimations from dreams 
and soothsayers, that she had departed this life. It was 
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then determined, that the fair Melechsala, who had already 
become a Christian, should marry the count, escape with 
him from the seraglio, and return to Thuringen. — All 
which was soon after accomplished. 

Our fugitives, arriving at Venice, there met with a ser- 
vant of the countess, who, being sent out to gain informa- 
tion, had stationed himself at this passage from Europe to 
Asia, as the surest way to obtain it. On his making his 
usual inquiries of the squire, the following dialogue ensued 
between them, which we give in the original, as being quite 
inimitable in English. ‘ Kamerad, woher des Landes ?’ — 
Der flinke Kurt freuete sich einen Landsmann anzutreffen, 
der ihn in seiner Muttersprache anredete, fand aber nicht 
vor gut, einem Unbekannten Rede zu stehen, und antwortete 
kurz ab ; ‘ Aus der See.' 

1 Wer ist der stattliche Junker, dem du folgst ?' * Mein Herr !' 

* Aus welcher Gegend kommt Ihr ?’ Von Sonnen Aufgang. 

* Wo gedenket Ihr hin ? ’ ‘ Nach Sonnen Niedergang.’ 

‘ In welche Provinz ? ' ‘In unsre Heimath.' 

* Wo ist die ? ' * Hundert Meilwegs ins Land hinein.’ 

‘ Wie heissest du ? ’ ‘ Spring ins Feld, gruesst mich die 
Welt. Ehrenwerth heisst mein Schwerdt. Zeitvertreib 
namt sich mein Weib. Spaet es tagt, ruft sie die Magd. 
Schlecht, und recht, nennt sich der Knecht. Sausewind, 
tauft ich mein Kind. Knochenfaul, schelt ich den Gaul. 
Sporenklang, heisst sein Gang. Iloellenschlund, lock ich 
den Hund. Wcttermann, kreht mein Hahn. Huepf im 
Stroh, heisst mein Floh. Nun kennst du mich, mit Weib, 
und Kind und all meinem Hausgcsind,' &c. 

The result of this conference is, that the countess is found 
to be still living, which seems to oppose another obstacle to 
the happy conclusion of the story. The difficulty is how- 
ever removed by a dispensation from the Pope, in favor of 
the double marriage. The former wife, in consideration of 
the great sweetness of temper of the Flower of the World, 
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now named Angelica, and her eminent services to the 
count, receives her with great satisfaction, as a third part- 
ner of their bed. To show her entire acquiescence in this 
arrangement, she took care to have a couch prepared suffi- 
ciently large to accommodate three. Its furniture, says the 
author, was of the color of hope. It had a canopy above, 
like an overhanging sky, and little winged heads of cherubs 
at the corners. On the silken counterpane, that was spread 
for show upon the bed, was a fine embroidery of the angel 
Raphael, as he appeared to her in a dream, with the count 
in a pilgrim’s dress. ‘ Excellent wife,’ cried the count in 
ecstasy, as he saw this proof of her compliance ; ‘ this present 
raises you above thousands of your sex, and will remain a 
monument to posterity of your goodness. While a hand’s 
breadth of this counterpane remains, husbands will hold out 
your example to their wives, as a model of conjugal submis- 
sion and good humor.’ This happy union was kept up till 
death, and the memory of it is preserved in their monument, 
which is still to be seen in the church of St. Peter at Erfurth. 
The count is represented lying in the middle, on his right 
hand lies the countess, with a mirror in her hand, the em- 
blem of her laudable prudence ; on the left the sultan’s 
daughter, with a royal crown upon her head. The cele- 
brated bed is still preserved in the castle of the counts of 
Gleichen, and a piece of the counterpane, worn as a relic, 
is said to be an infallible specific against jealousy. 

Such is a brief outline of this story. The episode of the 
landgrave of Thueringen we shall give in a versified imi- 
tation. 

THE LANDGRAVE OF THUERINGEN A BALLAD. 

The Landgrave of Thueringen lived in state, 

Feasting early, and feasting late, 

With viands and liquors, an endless store ; 

Nor cared a straw for the starving poor. 

12 * 
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The Landgrave’s wife was a pious dame, 

And still as the poor for charity came, 

She sent from her table the choicest dishes, 

Soups, and turkeys, and loaves, and fishes, 

To gratify their craving wishes. 

’Twas a pleasure to see her, when dinner was o’er. 
Assemble the poor at her own hall door, 

And distribute herself the bountiful store. 

And the tears they shed and the thanks they gave, 
She thought a specific the soul to save. 

The cooks and stewards were sore appalled, 

To see their perquisites thus forestalled. 

’ Twas a constant plague to the Landgrave’s life, 
To hear them complain of his lady wife. 

They talked so much and they talked so long, 

That at length he thought the lady was wrong, 

And that shoals of beggars so many would come, 
Till they fairly ate him from house and home ; 

So he bade her on pain of his wrath, no more 
Give alms to the poor at the castle door. 

The lady complied, with many a groan 
For the Landgrave’s soul, as well as her own, 

Until one day, as the table was clearing, 

The Landgrave gone and out of hearing, — 

She longed so much, that she could not abstain, 

But took the dishes, that then remain, 

And placing the whole in a basket small, 

Set forth in haste for the castle wall. 

The Landgrave’s spies gave notice straight, 

That his lady had gone to the castle gate, 

And forth he walked the self-same way. 

As if to enjoy the pleasant day. 
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The pious dame for fear was dumb, 

As she saw her Lord in anger come, 

Yet still bethought her, to save all hurt, 

To hide the basket beneath her skirt. 

Skirts and petticoats still are found, 

That keen tax gatherers’ eyes confound, 

But husbands are a privileged class, 

That such small barriers easily pass. 

The Landgrave’s cheeks were red as fire, 

And he spake to his wife in a voice of ire ; 

What bearest thou, wife, in that basket hidden? 

Is‘t not the dishes by me forbidden, 

To give to the beggars that ever wait 
In swarms and shoals at the castle gate ? 

The lady lived so piously, 

That she thought no shame of a needful lie. 

Dear Lord, ’tis nothing, she made reply, 

But a bunch of roses I pluck’d hard by. 

Rose me no roses, the Landgrave cried, 

And seized the basket away from her side. 

When oh, what a wonderful sight discloses, 

The viands were changed to real roses ! 

There was the moss-rose, with down o’erspread, 

The blushing damask, the flaunting red, 

The hundred-leaved large, and the sweet briar small, 
The white, the Sharon, the yellow, and all. 

Not a rose you could name, but was there to be seen, 
With its fragrant smell and its foliage green. 

The pious lady thus was freed 

By her patron saint, in the hour of need — 

Her lord look’d round on the menial train, 

And threatened them all with the dungeon’s pain, 

If ever they slander’d his dame again. 
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Then from the basket he took with pride 
And placed a rose, in his bonnet’s side, 

He kissed his lady, with joy elate, 

And she went her way to the castle gate.* 

We cannot close our notice of this book, without saying 
a few words of the language in which it was written. We 
have so few translations from the German, that a knowledge 
of it is the only medium of getting access to the immense 
stores of science and literature contained in it. Our politics 
have led us to turn our eyes so exclusively on France and 
England, that we hardly realize the existence of any other 
nations in Europe. Yet, however absurd and heretical it 
may seem in an American to insinuate the possibility, that 
any other people should ever pretend to a rivalry with those 
two great countries, on whose prejudices our parties are 
made to hinge, it is not to be disguised, that the Germans 
themselves entertain very different notions on that subject. 
They not only lay claim to a comparison with the other 
nations in Europe, but they actually think themselves enti- 
tled to assert the very first rank. Inquiry shows that they 
are not without pretensions to it. After the separation of 
the empire of Charlemagne, the German division was ac- 

* It may gratify some of our readers to see a similar legend from a very 
different source, with which perhaps Musteus himself was acquainted. It is 
in the Talmud, Gemar. traetat. de Sab. cap. 4. fol. 49. i. and is intended to 
illustrate the importance of Phylacteries. Olim Impcrium Romanum Judads 
phylacteriorum gestationem severissime interdixit, dcerevitque, ut ubicunque 
Judaius cum hoc capitis ornamento conspiceretur, protinus capite lucret. 
Rabbi autem Elisocus assidui phylacteria in capite circumtulit: sed quum 
in eo cssct, ut a lictorc deprehenderetur, se in pedes conjecit, et phylacteria 
a capite ahlata in manu sol abscondit. Lictor euin assequutus interrogavit 
quid in manibus gestaret? “ Quid gestern?” inquit: “Columba: alas 
gesto.” Lictor ad haic “nisi protinus ostenderis. capite prrnas dabis.” 
Elisxus itaque manum aperuit, et reapse ala: columbines pro: manibus ejus 
invents sunt .— See Buxlorf’s Synagog. Judaic, cap. ix. p. 184, where the 
original, in the rabbinical Hebrew, may be found. 
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knowledged the superior, and to that the holy Roman em- 
pire was attached. France owned the superiority, and 
England did not think of contesting it. This preeminence 
remained undisputed from that day, till the dissolution of 
the Roman empire. Whatever quarrels about rank prevail- 
ed among inferior powers, the first place was still yielded 
of right to his imperial apostolical majesty. It was he that 
manfully defended the rights of sovereigns against papal 
usurpation, and as manfully led his myriads of Christians to 
recover the holy sepulchre from the hands of infidels. It 
was the emperor that stood in the breach, and guarded for 
centuries the avenues of Europe against the Turks, till 
Russia rose in her brightness, and the waning crescent faded 
from the sky. From the time of Charles V. to the end of 
the thirty years’ war, it required the united efforts of the 
whole of Europe to prevent his project of universal domin- 
ion from being realized. When the balance of power was 
established by the treaty of Westphalia, the emperor was 
the fulcrum of that balance, and his court the centre of ne- 
gotiation ; and it so continued till that balance was destroy- 
ed by the French revolution. His interests were felt by 
every other sovereign. 

.... Fair Austria spreads her mournful charms, 

The queen, the beauty, sets the world in arms. 

A thousand years had in some measure weakened the 
bands that held together the Roman empire, and it fell 
under the concussion of the French revolution ; but it is too 
much to say, that by that fall the German character was 
destroyed, or the materials deteriorated, that placed them 
before at the head of Europe. It is too soon to say, that 
this preeminence is gone, when twenty years more may 
possibly consolidate them into a nation, that shall be the 
arbiter of Europe. 

But they have a better ground for national pride, than 
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the acknowledged superiority of their imperial house. It is 
the noble independence that has always distinguished them 
as a nation. When France was crouching under the papal 
yoke, and John was basely selling the crown of England 
for an indulgence, the German emperors were struggling 
for independence with a power, then thought more than 
mortal. Germany w T as the first nation that disdained to 
wear the yoke of superstition, with which popery had shack- 
led the minds of its adherents. The daylight of the Re- 
formation beamed in Germany, and that country has been, 
and still is the theatre where the great business of reform is 
carried on towards its final completion. It is more than 
other nations can do, to keep up with the spirit of liberality 
and free inquiry, that prevails in that land of independence. 
In philosophy and literature, their advances were not so 
early as those of some other countries, but they have com- 
pensated for that by the rapidity of their progress after they 
once began. It is not too much to say, that there is not a 
single department of philosophy, in its most extended sense, 
in which any nation in Europe can now bear a comparison 
with Germany, with the single exception perhaps of the 
claims of France to preeminence in physics. 

But to return to the German language. It is better worth 
cultivating by an American than most other foreign lan- 
guages, from its intimate connection with our own. It is 
an elder daughter of the mother tongue, and preserves more 
perfectly the features and character of the parent. Hence 
it is allied to us in that part of which we have most reason 
to be proud. Though the French may have polished, and 
the Latin and Greek enriched our languago, the strength 
- and stamina of it are Teutonic. This part of the language 
we should be most sedulous to preserve in its relative impor- 
tance ; for if ever the English tongue is corrupted, it will 
be by a prevalence of one of the other component parts 
over this legitimate and radical ingredient., A careful cul- 
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tivation of the kindred dialects of the English, and constant 
and vigilant comparison of them with our own, is the best 
and most powerful means in the hands of criticism, to re- 
strain and prevent this corruption. It is an object of honest 
pride with America to retain in its native purity the treas- 
ure of a rich and energetic language, that she received 
from her mother country ; and removed as she is by dis- 
tance from the fountain-heads of the English tongue, and 
placed in circumstances that will operate strongly to cor- 
rupt the language, it is a double duty to take all measures 
calculated to check and restrain such corruption. Of the * 

kindred dialects, the German is the only one that unites the 
advantage of illustrating our own with that of furnishing it- 
self a copious store of materials in all the branches of know- 
ledge. The Danish has not been cultivated at all ; the Low 
Dutch and Swedish very little. The German language 
is peculiarly rich in that department of literature, which 
generally holds out the greatest attractions to the student of 
foreign languages, viz. poetry and belles lettres. In the- 
atrical writing, for instance, which in France and England 
seems to be among the lost arts, German literature is over- 
flowing with excellent productions of living, or just de- 
ceased authors, — 

That rival all, but Shakspeare’s name, below. 

To prove this assertion it is sufficient to mention the names 
of Schiller, Goethe, Kotzebue, and Lessing. Garbled and 
miserable translations and imitations, or rather caricatures 
of them, have been the stay and staff of the English stage 
for twenty years. Everything may be ridiculed, and party 
spirit has found it within the scope of its policy to ridicule 
the German theatre. So has Voltaire wasted a fund of 
genuine wit on the absurdities and incongruities of Shaks- 
peare, though he never wrote a good play himself, in which 
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he was not indebted to the bard of Avon for some of the 
finest passages. 

One objection to the study of this language is its suppos- 
ed difficulty. In answer to this it might be sufficient to 
quote the ancient saying : ‘ Labor is the price that the gods 
have affixed to the attainment of everything valuable.’ But 
we greatly doubt the fact, and venture to affirm that the 
usual attention given to the acquisition of a foreign language, 
continued for five or six months, will place the outworks of 
this impregnable fortress in the student’s power, and a short 
time longer bring the garrison to surrender at discretion. 
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IRVING’S COLUMBUS.* 


[North American Review, January, 1829.] 


This is one of those works, which are at the same time 
the delight of readers and the despair of critics. It is as 
nearly perfect in its kind, as any work well can be ; and 
there is therefore little or nothing left for the reviewer, but 
to write at the bottom of every page, as Voltaire said he 
should be obliged to do, if he published a commentary on 
Racine, Pul dire ! bene ! optime ! And as the reputation of 
the author is so well established, that he does not stand in 
need of our recommendation as a passport to the public fa- 
vor, it may appear, and in fact is, almost superfluous to 
pretend to give a formal review of his book. Never- 
theless, we cannot refuse ourselves the satisfaction of 
adding the mite of our poor applause to the ample and well- 
deserved harvest of fame, that has already rewarded the 
labors of our ingenious, excellent, and amiable fellow-citi- 
zen ; nor would it, as we conceive, be proper to omit notic- 
ing in this journal, a work, however well known to the pub- 
lic, which we consider as %eing, on the whole, more honora- 
ble to the literature of the country, than any one that has 
hitherto appeared among us. Before we proceed to give 
our opinion in detail of the ‘ History of the Life and Voyages 
of Columbus,’ we shall offer a few remarks on the char- 

* A History oJ" the Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus. By 
Washington Ibvino. 3 vols. 8vo. New York, and London, 1823. 
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acter and merit of Mr. Irving’s other works, premising that 
we write under the influence of the feelings that naturally 
result from a good deal of friendly personal intercourse 
with this gentleman. If any reader shall suspect, that we 
judge Mr. Irving too favorably because we know him too 
well, he is quite at liberty to make any deductions from the 
sum total of our commendation, that he may on this ac- 
count deem in candor to be necessary. 

Mr. Irving shares, in some degree, the merit and the glory 
that belong to the industrious hero of his present work, that 
of leading the way in a previously unexplored and untrodden 
path of intellectual labor. He is the first writer of purely 
Cisatlantic origin and education, who succeeded in establish- 
ing a high and undisputed reputation, founded entirely on 
literary talent and success. This was the opinion expressed 
by a very judicious and discerning writer in the Edinburgh 
Review, upon the first publication of the * Sketch Book ; ’ 
and it is, as we conceive, a substantially correct one. In 
saying this, we are perfectly aware that there have been 
found among us, at every period during the two centuries of 
our history, individuals highly distinguished, both at home 
and abroad, by important and useful labors in various 
branches of art and science. We mean not to detract, in 
the least, from their well-earned fame, which we cherish, 
on the contrary, as the richest treasure that belongs to their 
posterity, and would do everything in our power to establish 
and enlarge. We say not that Mr. Irving is the first or the 
greatest man that ever handled a pen in the United States, 
Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona. Our pilgrim fathers were 
accomplished scholars and powerful writers, according to 
the taste and learning of the times. One of their immedi- 
ate successors, the pride and ornament in his day of a high- 
ly respectable college, is justly placed on an equality with 
the most profound and acute metaphysicians of Europe. 
The state papers of the revolution have been pronounced 
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by the first orators and statesmen of the mother country, to 
equal or surpass the noblest efforts of antiquity of the same 
description. In the exact sciences we have contributed as 
much as our share, or more, to the common stock of dis- 
covery and improvement, from the time of the first settle- 
ment of the colonies up to the present day. But our suc- 
cess in the department of polite literature and poetry (which 
are essentially one and the same thing) had not, until a very 
recent period, corresponded with our progress in most oth- 
ers. After all that had been done by the Trumbulls, the 
Hopkinsons, the Dwights, the Barlows, the Humphreyses, 
— Arcadians all, — all animated with a fine spirit and by no 
means laboring without effect, but yet rather as amateurs 
than as artists ; — after all that had been done by these and 
various others of equal or hardly inferior merit, we still 
wanted the ‘ sacred poet.’ We had no name distinguished 
by repeated triumphs on the field of polite learning, too 
brilliant to be overlooked, too generally acknowledged 
abroad and at home to be gainsaid or controverted, which 
we could present to friend and foe as a proof of our capacity 
for these delightful pursuits ; no series of elegant and high- 
ly finished works of this class in verse or prose, to exhibit 
as specimens of what we could accomplish. 

The reasons of this deficiency are too obvious in them- 
selv es, and have been too often published in good and ill 
nature, to be now questionable. It was not owing to want 
of genius. That divine gift has been as liberally imparted 
in the goodness of Providence to this nation as to any other, 
that ever flourished on the face of the earth ; and the En- 
glish race, to which we belong, has always been preemi- 
nently distinguished in both the great branches, Saxon and 
Norman, that combine to form its mingled stock, by the fa- 
vor of the Muses. Nor yet did the difficulty lie in want of 
patronage, the presence or absence of which has little or 
nothing to do with the development of genuine excel- 
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lence. The real cause, as has been very generally felt 
by judicious observers, was the condition of the country, 
which created an urgent and continual demand for talent in 
the various walks of active life. A vast continent was to 
be subdued and cultivated ; all the branches of mechanical 
industry (as far as the mother country would permit us to 
exercise them) to be commenced. Here was business 
enough for the mass of the people. For minds of an ele- 
vated stamp, the liberal professions, education, public and 
private, and the high functions of government, opened 
fields of action, into which such minds could not hesitate to 
enter. The desk, the bench, the professor’s chair, the princi- 
pal political and military offices, were not with us the 
patrimony of particular families, but the acknowledged 
property of merit and talent, which, as soon as they showed 
themselveq, were summoned, by the loud and unanimous 
acclaim of the public, to enter in and take possession. Had 
our fathers been insensible to this high vocation, they would 
have shown that they were unworthy of it, and incapable of 
excellence in anything. Our Ovids and Martials were 
therefore lost in Franklins, Adamses, and Jeffersons, as 
were those of England in Murrays and Pulteneys ; and the 
loss, we may well add, was exceeding gain. 

It was not then the absence of talent or poetical inspira- 
tion, but the more imperious and urgent, — let us not be 
unjust to our ancestors, — the nobler and loftier nature of 
the call for active labor in the moral and political service of 
the public, that checked for a time the cultivation of the 
finer arts. The shepherd in Virgil, who was compelled to 
abandon at once his country and his favorite amusements, 
beheld with admiration, if not with envy, his comrade play- 
ing on his rustic pipe, under the shade of the accustomed 
beech tree. Our fathers, if they felt any emotions of re- 
gret, at quitting their literary and poetical pursuits, could at 
least console themselves with the reflection, that they made 
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the sacrifice, not to quit but to serve their country ; and in 
obedience to her sacred voice, sprang with alacrity and 
pleasure into the walks of active life. We had men enough 
among us, who were ‘ smit with the love of sacred song ’ : 
who in earlier life exhibited splendid proofs that their love 
was by no means an unrequited passion ; and who, had 
they devoted themselves exclusively to letters, would have 
carried off the most brilliant honors in any department which 
they might have selected. Such were the persons, whose 
names we mentioned above honoris causa ; but they too fell 
under the general rule, and could not withstand those in- 
ducements to engage, in one way or another, in the public 
service, that wrought with irresistible force upon every gen- 
erous soul. They were all, as is well known, employed in 
the highest, the gravest, the most absorbing political, moral, 
or military affairs ; and we possess in their literary effu- 
sions either the unripe fruits of their youth, or the hasty 
and casual recreations, that amused the few leisure hours of 
their maturer years. Mr. Barlow, for example, was origin- 
ally a poet of great promise. His ‘ Vision of Columbus,’ 
written at a very early age, and which has not been improv- 
ed by his subsequent labors upon it, exhibited a talent, 
which, if properly cultivated by persevering study and as- 
siduous exercise, would have produced works of a very 
high, if not of the highest order ; but he was hurried away, 
like the rest, by the animating movement of everything 
about him, and swept at once into active life, where the se- 
rious affairs in which he was engaged, gradually diverted 
his mind from his earlier pursuits, and diminished his capa- 
city to excel in them ; so that when he came back to them 
at a later period, for the purpose of publishing a corrected 
edition of his poem, he had lost a part of his power, and his 
verse had not quite the same freshness and vigor, that dis- 
tinguished it before. It is pleasing, however, to see in these 
productions, though of somewhat inferior poetical merit, 
13 * 
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how fondly his thoughts reverted, from amidst the busy 
scenes in which he was engaged, to the happy period of 
his youth, and dwelt, in fond recollection, on the rocky 
hills of New England, and the beautiful valley of the Con- 
necticut, in which he had his birth. Thus we find him, 
while accompanying the French army as a representative 
of the Convention on the first invasion of Piedmont, so 
strongly excited by the view of the maize which grows in 
abundance in that country, though little cultivated in most 
parts of Europe, that he wrote, upon the spur of the mo- 
ment, amid the tumults of the campaign, one of his pretti- 
est and most lively poems. Mr. Barlow’s case was that of 
all the rest. General Humphreys was a military officer of 
high rank, and a foreign minister. He wrote most of his 
poems in the tent of the commander-in-chief, which, in the 
nature of things, could not well in this case have been 
pitched on the summits of Pindus, or in the classic valley 
of Aonian Aganippe. Considering the circumstances un- 
der which they are written, his poems are far from wanting 
merit, and arc equal to the similar productions of the most 
celebrated geniuses of Europe. They are quite as good, 
for instance, as the poems of Frederick the Great, most of 
which were also written in the camp, and some of them on 
the eve of the most critical and dangerous battles. The 
works of both belong to the class of amateur productions, 
which, as such, can never reach the highest degree of excel- 
lence ; for this can only be attained, in any department 
of intellectual labor, by the exclusive and persevering devo- 
tion of a whole mind, fora whole life. Dr. Dwight, in like 
manner, who possessed a naturally powerful and highly 
poetical intellect, with a fund of activity and industry, 
which would have carried him to the first rank in any pro- 
fession, as it did in that which he pursued, after offering his 
youthful vows at the shrine of the Muses in ‘ Greenfield 
Hill ’ and the ‘Conquest of Canaan,’ gave up his riper years 
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to the serious labors of his sacred calling, and of public in- 
structions ; in which he shone beyond comparison the 
brightest name of his day ; while he published writings anal- 
ogous to these occupations, that are justly esteemed as 
among the most valuable of their class. 

Active life, in short, absorbed the whole talent of the 
country. It is of little importance to the general truth of 
these remarks, whether there be or be not one or two 
names, in the course of the two centuries to which our his- 
tory extends, that can fairly be cited as exceptions. If 
there be such, the men who bore them were isolated beings, 
who belonged to another world and a future age. They 
formed no school, they left no intellectual progeny to per- 
petuate their fame ; the public taste was not prepared to 
feel and appreciate their merit, and they lived and died 
almost unknown to their contemporaries. If the Muses did 
in fact carve the name of Philenia upon every laurel in the 
grove of fame, as one of her admirers assures us, this same 
grove was at that time so little frequented as a public walk, 
that the circumstance passed almost without notice. Dr. 
Franklin is entitled to the praise of a first-rate writer ; but 
he h?s no pretensions to the poetical garland, which he vol- 
untarily relinquished, like the other persons we have men- 
tioned, for the purpose of devoting himself to the public 
service and the cultivation of science. Charles Brockden 
Brown has perhaps the best claim to rank as an exception 
from the general rule, and to assert the character of a really 
powerful and original writer in the department of polite lit- 
erature. His works still retain their hold upon the public 
attention, and have rather risen than declined in reputation 
since his death. And his case singularly exemplifies the 
observations made above, in regard to the few persons who 
might be viewed as exceptions to our remarks. He lived, 
as it were, unknown to the public. His works were widely 
circulated and read ; but, as we are told, generally received 
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ns of foreign origin. Finally, when he had at last fought 
his way into some degree of notoriety at home, and begun 
of course to partake the feelings of the world around him, 
he seems like the rest to have been swept away from his 
original bias towards letters and poetry, into the large 
stream of active life. The last of his productions was a 
political journal entitled ‘ The American Register,’ and had 
his days been prolonged, he probably would have devoted 
the rest of them to the party controversies of the time. 
Dennie, another natural poet, published, under the name of 
a literary journal, only a more refined and elegant political 
newspaper ; and our townsman Paine, singularly gifted as 
he was with all the elements necessary to the constitution 
of a real poet, generally devoted the few intervals, which he 
could spare from his pleasures for labor of any kind, to the 
establishment of a new newspaper. Such, up to the close 
of the last century, was the all-absorbing influence of the 
attractions of active life upon the whole mass of mind exist- 
ing among us. The period when the three last writers 
lived, approached, however, so nearly to the present, that 
had any one of them possessed the vigorous moral consti- 
tution, which is indispensable to the full activity and effect 
of literary talent under any circumstances, and especially 
when a new course is to be struck out, he would probably 
have seized the palm that was reserved for another brow, 
and marked the opening of our western school of polite lit- 
erature. But these three gifted spirits, all of celestial 
mould, were like the falcon in Shakspeare, hawked at and 
killed, while towering in their pride of flight, by the devil 
of sensual indulgence, and thus failed of accomplishing 
their high vocation. Their immature and unfinished pro- 
ductions, though glowing at times with life and energy, can 
only be viewed as the first faint streaks of light, that pre- 
ceded and announced the approach of day. 

Finally, however, in the rapid progress of our population, 
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wealth, and literary advantages, the period arrived when 
the calls of business no longer absorbed all the cultivated 
intellect existing in the country ; when, after these were 
fully satisfied, there remained a portion of taste, zeal, and 
talent to be employed in purely literary and scientific pur- 
suits ; when the public mind was prepared to acknowledge 
and appreciate any really superior merit, that might present 
itself, in those departments ; when in fact the nation, hav- 
ing been somewhat galled by the continual sneers of a set 
of heartless and senseless foreigners upon our want of lite- 
rary talent, was rather anxious to possess some positive 
facts, which could be offered as evidence to the contrary, 
and was prepared of course to hail the appearance of a 
writer of undoubted talent, with a kind of patriotic enthusi- 
asm ; when finally, for all these reasons, the first example 
of success, that should be given in this way, would natu- 
rally be followed by an extensive development of the same 
sort of activity, throughout the country, in the persons of a 
host of literary aspirants, sometimes directly imitating their 
prototype, and always inspired and encouraged by his good 
fortune, who would make up together the front rank of what 
is commonly called a school of polite literature. To set 
this example was the brilliant part reserved, in the course 
of our literary history, for Mr. Washington Irving. His 
universal popularity among readers of all classes, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, resting exclusively on the purely lite- 
rary merit of his productions, wholly independent of extra- 
neous or interested motives, attested by repeated successes, 
in various forms of composition, and stamped by the con- 
currence and approbation of the most acute, judicious, and 
unsparing critics, justifies, beyond a shadow of doubt, his 
pretension to be viewed as the valorous knight, who was 
called, in the order of destiny, to break the spell which ap- 
peared, at least to our good-natured European brethren, to 
be thrown over us in this respect ; to achieve the great and 
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as exemplified in his writings, been carefully kept within 
bounds, and have not only been prevented from running 
into their kindred -excesses, but, on the contrary, have been 
judiciously and gracefully veiled from the public eye, by 
the outward forms that rather belong to a character of an 
opposite cast ; a modesty, tliat has never deserted him under 
all his popularity, and a scrupulous regard for decorum and 
propriety as well as the higher principles of morals, from 
which the dazzling success, that has unfortunately attended 
a different line of conduct in some contemporary writers, 
has never for a moment induced him to deviate. This 
combination of estimable and in some respects almost con- 
tradictory moral qualities, with a high intellectual power 
and fine taste, tends to render the influence of Mr. Irving’s 
example not less favorable to the country, in a moral point 
of view, than it is in a purely literary one. 

The great effect which it has produced, in this latter re- 
spect, is sufficiently evident already, in the number of good 
writers, in various forms of elegant literature, who have 
sprung up among us within the few years which have 
elapsed since the appearance of Mr. Irving, and who justify 
our preceding remark, that he may fairly be considered as 
the founder of a school. We have already a novelist of 
extraordinary power and facility, decidedly original, al- 
though in form an imitator ; and second only in popularity, 
among contemporary writers of his class, to his celebrated 
model. We have a second novelist of gentler mien, as 
beseems her sex, whose rapid and constantly progressive 
improvement seems to indicate, that she is destined one day 
to approach, if not to equal or surpass, the merit of her 
amiable sister of the Emerald Isle. We have several 
youthful poets, who have already earned, by the best and 
purest arts, an early reputation, which the labors of their 
riper age will no doubt extend and enlarge. To these dis- 
tinguished examples might be added a long list of other as- 
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pirants of various, in some instances perhaps, not inferior 
degrees of excellence ; and when we take into view, at the 
same time, the remarkable development of literary taste, 
the increased demand for books and journals, the improve- 
ments in the modes and means of education, and the aug- 
mented attention which is given, in every way, to science 
and letters, we have a full right to assume that a decided 
change has taken place, in this respect, in the state of the 
country within the last fifteen or twenty years. We mean 
not of course to say, that this change is entirely owing to 
the example and success of Mr. Irving. We have on the 
contrary already explained, in sufficient detail, that his ap- 
pearance was in itself one of the results of the same gene- 
ral causes, that produced the other effects to which we have 
alluded. We only intend to intimate, that he has the pecu- 
liar merit and fortune of having taken the lead, under the 
influence of these causes, in a course, in which he could 
not but be followed and sustained by numerous successors, 
who would of necessity be more or less affected by the form 
and character of his productions. The fact that several of 
the more distinguished writers, who have since appeared, 
are from his own state, — while it is partly accounted for 
by the vast extent, population, wealth, and generally thriv- 
ing situation of that * empire in embryo,’ New York ; cir- 
cumstances which all tend very strongly to stimulate every 
form of intellectual activity, — must nevertheless be regard- 
ed, in part, as a proof of the direct operation of the success 
of Mr. Irving. 

Having thus noticed the circumstances that attended the 
appearance of this writer in the literary career, we shall 
now offer a few observations on the character and value of 
his works. We trust that, in treating this subject somewhat 
fully, we shall not be considered by our readers as giving it 
a disproportionate importance. Independently of the fact, 
that discussions of a purely literary character form an 
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agreeable variety in a journal intended for readers of vari- 
ous descriptions, and are perhaps (as far as respects the 
topic) not less acceptable to many than the essays on the 
graver themes that generally occupy our pages, we may 
add that their real importance is not to be measured by the 
extent of their influence on passing events. Science and 
letters touch the secret springs that regulate the whole com- 
plicated movement of the political machine ; while the 
business of administration, with all its bustle and parade, 
and in all its different departments of war-making, peace- 
making, speech-making, tax laying and gathering, office 
seeking and holding, and so forth, can only terminate at 
best in winding up the said machine and keeping it in action. 
Hence it is, that in civilized periods, the literature of one 
age determines in a great degree the history of the next. 
Voltaire , said his friend Condorcet at the hottest epoch of 
the French revolution, n'apas vu tout ce qu'il a fait, mais il 
a fait tout ce que nous voyons. The nature of the operation 
of the writings of one generation on the form and spirit of 
society in the next, depends very much on the manner in 
which they are received as merely literary productions by 
contemporaries. Literary and critical discussions are not, 
therefore, as some suppose, merely valuable as the elegant 
recreations of opulent leisure, but are essentially connected 
with interests of deep and lasting importance. 

If we examine the works of Mr. Irving, with reference to 
the usual division of manner and substance, we may remark, 
in the first place, that his style is undoubtedly one of the 
most finished and agreeable forms, in which the English 
language has ever been presented. Lord Byron has some- 
where spoken of him, as the second prose writer of the day, 
considering Sir Walter Scott as the first ; but with due de- 
ference to his lordship’s judgment, which was far from be- 
ing infallible in criticism or anything else, we cannot but 
consider Mr. Irving, as respects mere style, decidedly supe- 
14 
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rior to Sir Walter. The latter, no doubt, has exhibited a 
greater vigor and fertility of imagination, which, with his 
talent for versification, entitle him to a higher rank in the 
world of letters ; but viewing him merely as a prose writer, 
his style, when not sustained by the interest of a connected 
narrative, will be found to possess no particular merit, and 
in some of his later writings is negligent and incorrect to an 
extent, that places it below mediocrity. That of Mr. Irving, 
on the contrary, is, in all his works, uniformly of the first 
order. Its peculiar characteristic is a continual and sus- 
tained elegance, the result of the union of a naturally fine 
taste, with conscientious and unwearied industry. His lan- 
guage is not remarkable for energy, nor have we often no- 
ticed in it any extraordinary happiness or brilliancy of mere 
expression. Though generally pure and correct, it is not 
uniformly so ; and there are one or two unauthorized forms, 
which will be found by a nice observer to recur pretty often. 
Its attraction lies, as we have said, in the charm of finished 
elegance, which it never loses. The most harmonious and 
poetical words are carefully selected. Every period is 
measured and harmonized with nice precision. The length 
of the sentences is judiciously varied ; and the tout ensemble 
produces on the ear an effect very little, if at all, inferior to 
that of the finest versification. Indeed such prose, while it 
is from the nature of the topics substantially poetry, does 
not appear to us, when viewed merely as a form of lan- 
guage, to differ essentially from verse. The distinction be- 
tween verse and prose evidently does not lie in rhyme , 
taking the word in its modern sense, or in any particular 
species of rhythm , as it was understood by the ancients. 
Rhyme , however pleasing to accustomed ears (and we ‘ own 
the soft impeachment’ of relishing it as much as others,) is, 
we fear, but too evidently a remnant of the false taste of a 
barbarous age ; and of rhythm there are a thousand varie- 
ties in the poetry of every cultivated language, which agree 
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in nothing, but that they are all harmonious arrangements of 
words. If then we mean by rhythm or verse merely the form 
of poetry, and not any particular measure or set of meas- 
ures to which we are accustomed, it seems to imply nothing 
but such a disposition of words and sentences, as shall strike 
the ear with a regular melodious flow ; and elegant prose, 
like that of Mr. Irving, for instance, comes clearly within 
the definition. Nor aTe we quite sure that this delicate spe- 
cies of rhythm ought to be regarded as inferior in beauty to 
the more artificial ones. The latter, which are obvious and, 
as it were, coarse methods of arrangement, are perhaps 
natural to the ruder periods of language, and are absolutely 
necessary in poems intended for music ; but for every other 
purpose it would seem, that the most perfect melody is that, 
which is most completely unfettered, and in which the traces 
of art are best concealed. There is something more ex- 
quisitely sweet in the natural strains of the yEolian harp, as 
they swell and fall upon the ear, under the inspiration of a 
gentle breeze, on a fine moonlight evening, than in the 
measured flow of any artificial music. But we must leave 
these considerations, which would admit of some develop- 
ment, and return to our author. 

If the elegant prose of Mr. Irving be, as we think it is, 
but little inferior in beauty to the finest verse, and at all 
events one of the most finished forms of the English lan- 
guage, the character and the substance of his writings is also 
entirely and exclusively poetical. It is evident enough that 
4 divine Philosophy’ has no part nor lot in his affections. 
Shakspeare, though he was willing to 4 hang up philosophy,’ 
out of compliment to the charging Juliet, when he chose to 
take it down again, could put fhe Seven Sages of Greece to 
the blush. But such is not the taste of Mr. Irving. His 
aim is always to please ; and never to instruct, at least by 
general truths. If he ever teaches, he confines himself to 
plain matter of fact. He even goes farther, and with the 
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partiality of a true lover, who can see no beauty except in 
the eyes of his own mistress, he at times deals rather rudely 
with philosophy, and more than insinuates that she is a sort 
of prosing mad-cap, who babbles eternally without ever 
knowing what she is talking of. Now we hold this doctrine 
to be clearly heretical. We conceive that the universe is 
not less worthy of being studied as an expression of the 
pure and glorious ideas or images that dwell eternally in the 
Supreme mind, than when viewed merely as a pleasing and 
varied panorama, or moving picture ; and that it even ac- 
quires, in the former case, a sublimity and beauty, of which 
it is not susceptible in the latter, and which, in all ages, have 
exalted and ravished the souls of the best and greatest men, 
the Platos and Ciceros of the olden time, and the Miltons 
and Newtons of the modern.* But though we think Mr. Ir- 
ving heretical on this head, we can hardly say that we like 
him the less for it, being always pleased to see a man put 
his heart and soul into his business, whatever it may be, 
even though he may, by so doing, (as often happens) gene- 
rate in himself a sort of hatred and contempt for every 
other. Within the domain of poetry, taking this word in its 
large sense, to which he religiously confines himself, Mr. 
Irving’s range is somewhat extensive. He does not attempt 
the sublime, but he is often successful in the tender, and 
disports himself at his ease in the comic. Humor is obvi- 
ously his forte , and his best touches of pathos are those 
which are thrown in casually to break the continuity of a 
train of melancholy thoughts, when they sparkle in part by 
the effect of contrast, like diamonds on a black mantle. 
But it is when employed on humorous subjects, that he puts 
forth the vigor of a really inventive genius, and proves him- 
self substantially a poet. ‘ Knickerbocker,’ for example, is 
a true original creation. His purely pathetic essays, though 
occasionally pleasing, are more generally somewhat tame 
and spiritless. As a writer of serious biography and history 
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he possesses the merit of plain and elegant narrative, but 
does not aspire to the higher palm of just and deep thought 
in the investigation of causes and effects, that constitutes 
the distinction of the real historian, and supposes the taste 
for philosophical research, which, as we have said before, is 
foreign to the temper of our author. 

Such, as we conceive, are the general characteristics of 
the style and substance of the works of Mr. Irving. We 
notice their deficiencies and beauties with equal freedom, 
for such is our duty as public critics, and we have too much 
respect for our friend to suppose that his appetite for fame 
requires to be gratified by unqualified praise. This can 
never, in any case, be merited, and is therefore always 
worthless ; while the favorable effect of just and candid 
criticism is heightened by a discriminating notice of the 
weak points, that are of course to be found in all produc- 
tions. We shall now proceed to offer a few more particu- 
lar observations upon the separate works, dividing them, for 
this purpose, into the two classes of those that were written 
before and after the author’s departure for Europe. Al- 
though the general characteristics, which we have pointed 
out, are common to both these classes, there are some 
differences of manner between them, that are worth atten- 
tion. The ‘Life of Columbus,’ again, varies materially 
from any of the preceding publications, and will naturally 
be considered by itself, as the immediate subject of this ar- 
ticle. 

The former class comprehends Salmagundi and the His- 
tory of New York, besides some smaller and less important 
productions. These exhibit the talent of the author in the 
full perfection of its power, developing itself with a fresh- 
ness and freedom that have not perhaps been surpassed, or 
even equalled, in any of his subsequent writings, but direct- 
ed, on the other hand, by a somewhat less sure and culti- 
vated taste. There is a good deal of inequality in 4 Salma- 
14 * 
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gundi, 1 owing probably in part to a mixture of contributions 
by other hands ; but the better pieces are written in Mr. 
Irving’s best manner. Take it altogether, it was certainly 
a production of extraordinary merit, and was instantaneous- 
ly and universally recognized as such by the public. It 
wants of course the graver merits of the modern British 
collections of Essays ; but for spirit, effect, and actual lite- 
rary value, we doubt whether any publication of the class 
since ‘ The Spectator,’ upon which it is directly modelled, 
can fairly be put in competition with it. We well remem- 
ber the eagerness with which the periodical return of the 
merry little yellow dwarf was anticipated by all classes of 
readers, and the hearty good will with which he was wel- 
comed. 

‘ Sport, that wrinkled care derides, 

And Laughter, holdiug both his sides,’ 

uniformly followed in his train. So irresistibly attractive 
and amusing were the quips and cranks of the odd group of 
mummers that moved under his management, that our 
grave, business-loving, and somewhat disputatious citizens 
were taken, like Silence in the play, ere they tvere aware : 
and when the show was over, were surprised, and in some 
cases rather chagrined, to find that they had been diverted 
from their habitual meditations on the Orders in Council 
and the New England Platform, by the unprofitable foole- 
ries of the Cockloft family and the Little Man in Black, the 
state of the Tunisian ambassador’s wardrobe, and the tragi- 
cal fate of poor Aunt Charity, who died of a Frenchman. 
Mr. Irving appears to have had no other object in view but 
that of making a sprightly book and laughing at everything 
laughable ; but the work necessarily assumed, to a certain 
extent, the shape of a satire on the abuses of popular gov- 
ernment ; since the administration of the public affairs is 
the great scene of action upon which the attention of the 
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community is always fixed, and which must be treated, in 
jest or earnest, by all who mean to have an audience. 

The vices and follies that most easily beset our practical 
statesmen, their endless prolixity in debate, their rage for 
the bloodless glory of heading the militia in a sham fight, 
their habitual waste of dollars in attempting to economize 
cents, are hit off in a very happy manner ; but as the satire 
is always general, and the malice at bottom good-natured 
and harmless, nobody took offence, and we all laughed 
honestly and heartily ; each, as he supposed, at the expense 
of his neighbor. Nor are we to conclude that because Mr. 
Irving has made the abuses of popular government, and the 
weaknesses incident to those who administer such a system, 
the objects of his satire, that he is a political heretic and a 
secret foe to liberty. The best human institutions are of 
course imperfect, and there is quite as much advantage to 
be derived from a just and good-humored exposition of the 
weak points of our own government, as from a continued 
fulsome and exaggerated panegyric on its merits. Mr. Irv- 
ing, we may add, was probably directed in the choice of 
the subjects on which to exercise his pleasantry, by the mere 
force of the circumstances under which he wrote, and not 
by any general views of the theory of government. 

The decided success and universal popularity of his first 
attempt naturally encouraged him to repeat it, and ‘Salma- 
gundi’ was pretty soon followed by the History of New York. 
This we consider as equal to the best, and in some respects 
perhaps superior to any other of our author’s productions. 

It is the one which exhibits most distinctly the stamp of real 
inventive power, the true test, as we have hinted, of genius. 
The plan, though simple enough, and when hit upon, suffi- 
ciently obvious, is entirely original. In most other works 
of the same general class of political satire, such as those of 
Rabelais and Swift, the object of the work is effected by pre- - 
senting real events and characters of dignity and importance 
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in low and ludicrous shapes. ‘ Knickerbocker’ reverses this 
plan, and produces effect by dressing up a mean and trifling 
fund of real history, in a garb of fictitious and burlesque 
gravity. The conception is akin, no doubt, to the general 
notion of the mock heroic, as exemplified, for instance, in 
Pope’s ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ but the particular form, in which 
it is applied by the learned and ingenious Diedrich, is not 
only unusually happy, but wholly new ; and the work pos- 
sesses of course, a character of complete originality, which 
does not belong to any of the others. The Stout Gentleman 
is a second application of the same principle, still more ex- 
quisitely wrought up and only inferior in the comparative 
smallness of the canvass. The execution of ‘ Knickerbock- 
er’ corresponds in felicity with the merit of the plan. The 
graphic distinctness, with which the three Dutch governors, 
whom nobody ever heard of before, are made to pass before 
us, each endowed with his appropriate intellectual, moral, 
and personal habits and qualities, is quite admirable ; and 
the political satire is conveyed with great effect, and at the 
same lime in a very fine and delicate manner, through the 
medium of these remote characters of the old world. There 
are some ineffectual attempts at wit in particular passages, 
and here and there a little indelicacy, which is the more ob- 
jectionable, as it is inconsistent with the plan of the mock 
heroic, and in place, if admitted at all, only in the travestie. 
There is also a somewhat uncouth display of commonplace 
historical learning in the first book, where the author, while 
in the act of ridiculing pedantry, as he supposes it to be ex- 
emplified in the person of the worthy ‘ Diedrich,’ betrays, 
we fear, a slight shade of the same quality in himself. But 
notwithstanding these blemishes, which are indeed so trifling, 
that we are almost ashamed to have mentioned them, the 
execution of the ‘ History of New York’ is in the main com- 
pletely successful. If we were called on to give a prefer- 
ence to any one of our author’s productions over all the 
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rest, we should with little hesitation assign the palm to 
this. 

These, with some smaller pieces to which we shall briefly 
advert hereafter, are all the works, which were published by 
Mr. Irving before his departure for Europe, and which be- 
long to what may be called his first manner. Soon after 
their appearance, he visited England, where, and in other 
parts of Europe, he has resided ever since ; and we heard 
nothing of him for several years, until at length he brought 
out the Sketch Book , which first made him known to the 
literary world abroad. In the long interval which had 
elapsed since the appearance of his former productions, ‘ a 
change had come over the spirit of his dream.’ Advanc- 
ing years had probably a little moderated the exuberant 
flow of his youthful spirits, and the natural effect of time 
had, we fear, been increased by other causes ; if it be true, 
as we have reason to suppose, that our amiable countryman 
had in the interim taken some lessons in the school of that 
* rugged nurse of virtue,’ so beautifully celebrated by Gray, 
who has in all ages been but too much accustomed to extend 
the benefit of her tuition to the votaries of polite learning. 
Whether under the influence of these causes, aided perhaps 
by the wholesome terror, which an American candidate for 
European favor might be expected to feel of the iron rod of 
the ruling critics, or for whatever other reason, certain it is, 
that the genius of Mr. Irving appeared to be a little rebuked 
at this his second apparition, and spoke in a partially sub- 
dued tone. The characteristics of the ‘ Sketch Book’ are 
essentially the same with those of the preceding works ; but, 
with somewhat more polish and elegance, it has somewhat 
less vivacity, freshness, and power. This difference con- 
stitutes the distinction between Mr. Irving’s first and second 
manner, the latter of which is preserved in all his subse- 
quent publications, excepting the one now immediately be- 
fore us. Of these two manners the one or the other may 
perhaps be preferred by different readers, according to their 
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different tastes. We incline ourselves to the former, con- 
ceiving that spirit and vigor are the highest qualities of style, 
and that the loss of any merit of this description is but poor- 
ly compensated by a little additional finish. The change 
would have been however of less importance, had it appear- 
ed only in the language, but it is also displayed in the sub- 
stance of the second series of publications ; and it is here 
particularly, that we discover what we deem the unpropi- 
tious influence of a residence abroad on our author’s talent. 
Not only is his language less free and sparkling, but the 
reach of his inventive power seems to be reduced. The 
Crayons and Bracebridges, including Master Simon, are 
Sketches indeed, and in water colors, compared with the 
living roaring group of Cockloft Hall ; and although we 
find occasional returns of the author’s best manner in ‘ The 
Stout Gentleman,’ ‘ Rip Van Winkle,’ ‘ Sleepy Hollow,’ 
• The Money-diggers,’ and so forth, the rich material em- 
ployed in these pieces is not, as before, the staple of the 
work, but a passing refreshment, that serves excellently well 
to remind us of what we wanted, but from the smallness of 
its quantity rather awakens than satisfies the appetite. 

As it is difficult or rather impossible to suppose any ac- 
tual diminution of power in the author, we must take for 
granted, that the difference in question is owing to the 
change in the general character of his subject. Humor and 
satire are, as we said before, evidently his forte, and these 
compose the substance of the preceding works. There is 
but little attempt at the pathos in ‘ Salmagundi,’ and none in 
4 Knickerbocker.’ The subjects of satire are principally the 
abuses of government and the follies of leading characters 
and classes ; and hence these works, though light in form, 
have an elevated object, which gives them dignity and solid 
value. Looking at them in a literary point of view, the cir- 
cumstance of writing upon subjects actually before his eyes 
gives his pictures the truth to nature, which is the chief el- 
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ement of all excellence in art. Had the author proceeded 
on the same plan in his latter publications, he would have 
taken for his subject the abuses of government and the fol- 
lies of leading classes and characters, as exemplified in the 
old countries. This again would have opened a field for 
the exercise of his peculiar talent, still more rich and va- 
rious than the former one. Into this, however, whether 
from a terror of criticism, a wish to conciliate all parties 
alike, a natural modesty, a want of acquaintance with for- 
eign manners and institutions, or for whatever reason, he did 
not choose to enter. Indeed the task of satirizing the man- 
ners and institutions of a country, in which one is at the 
time residing as a guest, is so ungracious, that we can nei- 
ther wonder nor regret, that Mr. Irving should have shrunk 
from it with instinctive disgust. It is nevertheless certain, 
that the subjects alluded to are the best, indeed almost the 
only good ones, for lively and pungent satire ; and that in 
voluntarily resigning them, our author was compelled to de- 
prive himself almost wholly of the use of his favorite and 
most efficient instrument. He still, it is true, exercises it 
with no little skill and success, upon subjects afforded by the 
fund of vice and folly common to all nations, as in the story 
of the Lambs and the Trotters, but we think with less effect, 
than when following his original instinct, and laughing con 
amove at the peculiar foibles of his own dear countrymen. 
Conscious probably that the field for satire, which he felt 
himself at liberty to explore, was less rich and productive 
than he could have wished, he calls in the aid of the pa- 
thetic and sentimental ; in which departments, though, as 
we have said before, occasionally successful, he is seldom 
eminently so, — seldom exhibits the bright, sharp, true ex- 
pression of nature, which we see in his best comic pictures. In 
other portions of these works, such as the whole description 
of Bracebridge Hall, as it appears in the * Sketch Book,’ 
and the work of that name, the tone wavers between the 
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sentimental and the comic, and we hardly know whether the 
author meant to ridicule or eulogize the manners he de- 
scribes ; which, however, are in either case evidently man- 
ners of his own creation, having no prototype in this or any 
other period of English history. Bracebridge Hall, with its 
Christmas sports and its Rookery, its antiquarian Squire, 
and its Master Simon, is as much a castle of fairy land, as 
the one in which the Fata Morgana held entranced for six 
hundred years the redoubtable champion of Denmark. The 
British country squire is now as he ever was, and probably ever 
will be, either a fox-hunter or a politician. Western and 
Allworthy are the only two varieties of the species ; and the 
squire of Mr. Irving, with his indifference to politics, and his 
taste for black-letter lore, is as completely a fancy-piece, as 
the Centaurs and Harpies of the ancient poets. These cas- 
tles in Spain occupy a considerable portion of the second 
series of works ; and we really cannot but wonder how Mr. Ir- 
ving, generally so just and acute an observer of nature, should 
have failed so completely in seizing the true aspect of rural 
life in England, or why, if he saw it as it is, he should have 
given us an unreal mockery of it instead of a correct pic- 
ture. It is refreshing and delightful to find how, under all 
the disadvantages of writing on domestic subjects in a for- 
eign land, he recovers his wonted power, and disports 
himself with his pristine grace and sprightliness, the mo- 
ment that he lays the scene of his fable at home. No 
sooner does he catch a glimpse of the venerable Kaatskill, 
lifting his shaggy head above his white ruff of ambient clouds, 
and frowning on the glorious Hudson as it rolls below ; no 
sooner do the antique gable-roofed domes of the Manhattoes, 
and Albany, and the classic shade of Communipaw rise up- 
on his fancy, than ‘ his foot is on his native heath and his 
name is M’Gregor.’ When we think of this, although we 
rejoice that Mr. Irving has been able, as he might not other- 
wise have been, to levy a large and liberal golden contribu- 
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tion from the superfluity of the mother country, this being, 
as it were, a spoiling of the Egyptians, we sometimes regret, 
for his own fame, that he ever left America. There was a 
fund of truth, as well as ill nature, in the remark of one of 
the paltry, scandal-mongering novelists of the day, that Mr. 
Irving would have done better to stay at home, and pass his 
life among the beavers. 

We have stated above, that the sentiment, which proba- 
bly induced Mr. Irving to refrain from exercising his satiri- 
cal talent upon the institutions and public characters of 
Great Britain, was a natural and highly laudable one; but 
we cannot conscientiously speak with the same approbation 
of his apparent disposition to represent the British aristoc- 
racy under a favorable point of view, as compared with the 
other classes of the people. If this representation were 
true, we should not object to it, although the sort of com- 
placency, with which it is put forward, would still, in a 
foreigner and a republican, be somewhat ungraceful. But 
the worst of it is, that it is obviously and notoriously the re- 
verse of the truth. Let us take as an example the account 
given in the ‘ Sketch Book ’ of the author’s attendance on 
public worship at a village church, where he met with the 
family of a nobleman and that of a wealthy merchant. The 
former, especially the young men and women, were all at- 
tention, candor, simplicity, and true moral dignity ; the lat- 
ter, all bad taste, affectation, and vulgarity. Now every 
one, who has seen anything of Europe, knows perfectly 
well, and Mr. Irving certainly by this time, whatever he 
may have done when he wrote the ‘ Sketch Book,’ better 
than anybody, that if there be a class of persons in that 
part of the world, who as a class may be said to be more 
deficient than any other in simplicity, candor, and a correct 
notion of true moral dignity, it is precisely this very British 
aristocracy, especially in its younger branches, to which 
our author attributes these virtues. We should say no 
15 
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more than might be inferred from that portion of the popu- 
lar literature of the day, in England, which illustrates the 
manners and morals of fashionable life, did we assert, that, 
if there be, in the known world, an animal, who by the gen- 
eral consent of all who are acquainted with his habits, real- 
izes the idea of complete puppyism, and is in the strict 
sense of the term insupportable, it is the young Englishman 
of rank and fortune. His candor, simplicity, and notion of 
moral dignity are exhibited in a drawling, affected pronun- 
ciation ; a foppish dress ; manners at once awkward and 
impertinent ; the habitual use of the grossest and most pro- 
fane language ; an ignorant and contemptuous disregard for 
religion and morality, for the noble pursuits of philosophy, 
literature, science, and the elegant arts, even for politics, 
the regular occupation of his order ; and an exclusive devo- 
tion to coarse and rude sports, gaming, and licentious in- 
dulgence of the lowest and foulest kind, for he has not even 
elevation enough to be refined in his vices. We know that 
there are honorable exceptions to this remark. Such was 
the late amiable and excellent Earl of Guildford, the 
founder of the University of Corfu. Such were the four 
young gentlemen, members of parliament, who lately, hon- 
ored this country with their presence. Such have been, 
and are several others of those, who have visited this coun- 
try on official errands, being, naturally, gentlemen selected 
for their talent, industry, and capacity for business. But 
such, as we have stated, is the character of the class. It 
was lately held up, in bold relief, to the horror and disgust 
of the world, by Lord Byron, who combined a genius of his 
own with some of the moral qualities of his order. Such is 
the generation which Mr. Irving represents as models of 
simplicity, candor, and moral dignity. On the other hand, 
the wealthy merchants of England and other parts of 
Europe, with their families, afford perhaps on the whole, 
the most favorable specimen that could be selected from 
the educated classes, of those very virtues, with which our 
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author compliments the aristocracy at their expense. They 
are distinguished by intelligence, information, activity, ap- 
plication to business, and as a natural consequence, correct 
and decorous habits ; and if not a deep sense of the impor- 
tance of religion and morality, an external regard, at least, 
for their practical injunctions. These valuable qualities are 
often united with a love for polite literature and the fine 
arts, as in the case of Mr. Roscoc, or a successful cultiva- 
tion of the more solid branches of science, as in the honora- 
ble example of the late Mr. Ricardo. The vulgar, purse- 
proud, ignorant merchant of Mr. Irving, is an exception or a 
fancy-piece, probably in him a reminiscence of the false 
tone, on this subject, that pervaded the polite literature of 
England a century or two ago ; and his candid young no- 
bleman is merely a little Sir Charles Grandison, in a blue 
frock and white pantaloons, at whose formal manners, and 
patriarchal ignorance of the world, the real dandy of the 
present day would be the first to shrug up his shoulders 
with ineffable contempt, and a perfect conviction of own 
superiority. 

While we have felt it a duty to point out this error in the 
tone and spirit of Mr. Irving’s later works, we must add, that 
we do not, as some have done, attribute it to any hankering 
in him after the aristocratic institutions and habits of Europe. 
We Scquit him entirely, as we have said before, of political 
heresy ; and without supposing him to be deeply versed in 
the theory of government, we have no doubt that he is strong- 
ly and sincerely attached to the republican institutions and 
forms established in his country. Neither do we believe, 
that he was influenced in making this representation, by an 
interested wish to conciliate the British aristocracy, for the 
purpose of obtaining their patronage as a writer, or admis- 
sion into their circles as a gentleman. We have too high 
an opinion of Mr. Irving’s independence, delicacy, and ele- 
vation of mind, to suspect him for a moment of such base- 
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ness. We think it probable, that he wrote the parts of his 
work to which we now allude, under the influence of an illu- 
sion, resulting naturally from his former situation and lite- 
rary habits. Without having studied the subject of govern- 
ment very deeply in the abstract, or possessing probably any 
very precise general notions respecting it, he was led by the 
original bent of his mind and his local and social position, to 
employ himself, for several years, in ridiculing the abuses 
of popular institutions, and the peculiar follies and weak- 
nesses of republican statesmen. Thus far he kept himself 
within the line of truth and nature ; for popular govern- 
ments, however valuable, certainly have their defects, and 
republican statesmen, like all other mortals, their besetting 
sins and characteristic foibles. Now, although it does by 
no means follow from this, that monarchy is a perfect sys- 
tem, or an established aristocracy ex officio a corps of Lord 
Orvilles and Sir Charles Grandisons, it was perhaps not un- 
natural, that Mr Irving, habitually gathering his impressions 
more from impulse than argument, should, by constantly 
looking at the ridiculous features of one form, be led to 
take up a too flattering idea of the other. Some such men- 
tal operation as this appears to have been the source of the 
illusion under which, as w r e conceive, he was at one time 
laboring ; and when he wrote the ‘ Sketch Book,’ where the 
error in question is most apparent, he probably had not had 
much opportunity to bring his ideal picture to the test of 
comparison with real life, for it was not, we believe, until he 
had acquired a high reputation in England, by the publica- 
tion of this work, that he frequented very intimately the cir- 
cles of the British aristocracy. We have reason to suppose 
that he has since reformed his theory on this subject, and 
we mention the fact with pleasure, as a proof that the oppor- 
tunities he has had for actual observation, have not been lost 
upon his naturally acute and sagacious, as well as sensitive 
mind. 
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Having thus cleared our consciences (we trust without 
doing injustice to our author) by pointing out certain partic- 
ulars, in which we consider his European manner inferior 
to his American one, we return with pleasure to the remark 
we made before, that the former has somewhat more of el- 
egance and polish than the latter ; that the characteristics 
of both are (with the deductions we have specified) substan- 
tially the same ; that all his productions are among the most 
agreeable and attractive, as they certainly have been among 
the most popular of the time ; that they do the highest honor 
to himself and through him to his country ; and that he has 
already secured and will permanently maintain, in our lite- 
rary annals, the brilliant position of the harbinger and foun- 
der of the American school of polite learning. 

We come now to the ‘ History of the Life and Voyages of 
Columbus,’ which has furnished the immediate subject and 
occasion of the present article. This work differs essentially 
in manner, as we have already said, from any of the pre- 
ceding. It exemplifies on a larger scale, and in a more 
complete and finished way, the plan of the short biographi- 
cal sketches, which the author published before his depart- 
ure for Europe, principally of contemporary officers of the 
navy. We shall first endeavor to ascertain the class of 
historical writing to which it belongs, and then make a few 
remarks upon the merit of the execution and the general 
value of the work. 

The great division of this department of literature is into 
the two classes of philosophical and purely narrative his- 
tory. They are not, it is true, separated by a very strict 
line, but on the contrary run into each other, each possess- 
ing to a certain extent the peculiar characteristics of both ; 
but the distinction is nevertheless real, and whenever a wri- 
ter has talent enough to give his work a marked character, 
it is evident at once to which of the two classes it belongs. 
The object of philosophical history is to set forth, by a re» 
15 * 
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cord of real events, the general principles which regulate 
the march of political affairs ; that of purely narrative his- 
tory to give a correct and lively picture of the same events, 
as they pass before the eye of the world, but with little or 
no reference to their causes or effects. It is obvious that 
these two sorts of history are not only essentially different, 
but that they belong respectively to two very different and 
in some respects opposite departments of literature. The 
distinction between them is the same as that between La- 
place’s ‘ Exposition of the System of the Universe,’ and a 
description in words of the various constellations and planets 
that are laid down in the charts of the celestial sphere, as 
they appear in the blue vault of heaven to the ordinary ob- 
server. The same facts undoubtedly form the groundwork 
of both, but the object, the mode of execution, the peculiar 
capacity and disposition respectively supposed in the authors 
of each, and the pleasure afforded by each, when the plan 
is executed with talent and success, are very different ; and 
that to such a degree, that the two works appertain to the 
adverse domains of philosophy and poetry. History, there- 
fore, which Lord Bacon describes as a third department of 
learning, entirely separate from the two just mentioned, 
seems to be in fact a divided empire, situated between tho 
others, and acknowledging, in the part bordering upon each, 
the jurisdiction of its more independent neighbor. Philoso- 
phical history is properly a branch of philosophy, since its 
purpose is to teach general truths in the form of narrative ; 
while purely narrative history, which merely offers a pic- 
ture of the outside of passing or past events, is, when pro- 
perly written, substantially poetry. To inquire which of 
these two sorts of history has the superior rank, would be 
in one respect to compare things which admit of no com- 
parison. Who can pretend to say whether a brilliant 
thought is more beautiful than a bright eye, or whether 
Newton’s ‘Principia’ is a greater work than the Iliad? 
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Nevertheless, as history occupies a middle region between 
the two great adverse realms of learning, and partakes, in 
some degree, of the characters of both, we may, in this in- 
stance, institute such a comparison with less impropriety, 
and the palm would perhaps be assigned, without much 
hesitation, to the philosophical over the merely narrative 
historian ; for the poet, by restricting himself within the 
limits of real facts, loses for the time the use of his highest 
attribute, and that which properly gives him his name, ori- 
ginal creation or invention, and thus voluntarily places him- 
self on a secondary line in the scale of his own art ; while 
philosophy, when ‘ teaching by example,’ without abandon- 
ing any of her peculiar advantages, borrows for the occa- 
sion the airs and graces of her more attractive sister, since 
the facts which she relates, with whatever purpose of in- 
struction, may and must be told with elegance and spirit. 
In other words, a first-rate philosophical history can only be 
written by a person who combines most of the essential tal- 
ents and accomplishments of the philosopher and the poet ; 
while a purely narrative history of corresponding merit in 
its way, might be produced by a poet of a secondary order 
who had no tincture of philosophy. The former, taken in 
the abstract, must therefore be considered, on the whole, as 
the decidedly superior form of writing. 

Mr. Irving’s present work, if technically classed accord- 
ing to the general principles just stated, belongs to the 
lower species of history, and is so described by himself in 
his preface. * In the execution of this work,’ he remarks, 
‘ I have avoided indulging in mere speculations or general 
reflections, excepting such as naturally arose out of the sub- 
ject, preferring to give a minute and circumstantial narra- 
tive, omitting no particular that appeared characteristic of 
the persons, the events, or the times ; and endeavoring to 
place every fact under such a point of view, that the reader 
might perceive its merits, and draw his own maxims and 
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conclusions.’ The omission of all general speculation is 
indeed a good deal more complete than this preliminary 
declaration would have necessarily led us to suppose it, 
since the exception of ‘ such reflections as naturally arise 
out of the subject’ would admit almost any degree of latitude 
in this respect. In point of fact, there is no political specu- 
lation whatever, the very few reflections that are interspers- 
ed being on matters of ordinary private morality. In giving 
this color to his work, Mr. Irving doubtless followed in- 
stinctively the natural bent of his genius, which does not 
incline him, as we have repeatedly observed, to philosophi- 
cal researches ; but he has thereby produced a much more 
valuable literary monument, than with his peculiar taste 
and talent, he could have done in a different way. In esti- 
mating the positive worth of particular works, we must take 
into view the merit of the execution, as well as the dignity 
of the class to which they belong ; and if the latter be, in 
the present instance, of a secondary order (though still se- 
condary only as compared with the very highest and most 
glorious exercises of intellect,) yet such have been the good 
taste and felicity of our author, in the selection of his sub- 
ject, such his diligence, research, and perseverance in col- 
lecting and employing his materials ; and such his care in 
giving the highest finish and perfection to the style ; that he 
has been able to bring out a work, which will rank with the 
very best histories of any age or nation, which will take a 
permanent place in the classical literature of the language, 
which is, in fact, one of the most agreeable, instructive, and 
really valuable productions to be met with anywhere, and 
one that, as we remarked above, does, on the iphole, more 
honor to the learning of our country, than any previous 
work written on this side the Atlantic. 

For the particular kind of historical writing, in which Mr. 
Irving is fitted to labor and excel, the * Life of Columbus’ is 
undoubtedly one of the best, perhaps we might say without 
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the fear of mistake, the very best subject afforded by the 
annals of the world. While his discoveries possess the im- 
portance belonging to political events of the first magnitude, 
the generous elevation of his mind, the various fortunes that 
checquered his course, and the singularity, the uniquity 
rather, if we may be allowed to coin a word, of his achieve- 
ments, throw a sort of poetical and romantic coloring over 
his adventures, and render him of all others the fittest hero 
for a work of this description, which, as we have shown 
above, is essentially a poem. The only objection that could 
possibly be made to the choice of the subject would be, that 
it was before exhausted ; and this has in fact been said by 
some of the newspaper critics of the mother country. The 
assertion is however quite groundless. Before the publica- 
tion of the work before us, there was no satisfactory account 
of Columbus in any language. The one given by his son 
is, as is well known, merely a brief and imperfect sketch ; 
and the portion of Robertson’s ‘ America ’ which is devoted 
to him, though as large as it could be with propriety, con- 
sidering the author’s plan, did not allow a detailed and ac- 
curate investigation of the events of his life. Inio this and 
other general histories, Columbus enters partially as one of 
the leading personages of the age, and is treated in connec- 
tion with the rest ; but the singular splendor and prodigious 
permanent importance of his actions, as well as the moral 
grandeur and sublimity of his character, entitled him fully 
to the honor of a separate and detailed biography. How 
much finer and loflier a subject is he, than his contempo- 
rary Charles the Fifth, who has yet furnished a theme for 
one of the best histories in the language ! The materials, 
printed and manuscript, were ample, but not accessible in 
their full extent, excepting to a person resident, for the time, 
in the capital of Spain. We consider it therefore as a sin- 
gularly fortunate circumstance, that Mr. Irving should have 
been led, in the course of his pilgrimage abroad, to visit this, 
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on some accounts, unattractive part of Europe. Thus fa- 
vorably situated, and possessed of all the talent and industry 
necessary for the purpose, he has at length filled up the 
void that before existed, in this respect, in the literature of 
the world, and produced a work, which will fully satisfy the 
public, and supersede the necessity of any future labors in 
the same field. While we venture to predict that the ad- 
ventures of Columbus will hereafter be read only in the 
work of Mr. Irving, we cannot but think it a beautiful coin- 
cidence, that the task of duly celebrating the achievements 
of the discoverer of our continent, should have been reserv- 
ed for one of its inhabitants ; and that the earliest professed 
author of first-rate talent, who appeared among us, should 
have devoted one of his most important and finished works 
to this pious purpose. 

‘Such honors Ilion to her hero paid, 

And peaceful slept the mighty Hector’s shade.* 

In treating this happy and splendid subject, Mr. Irving has 
brought out the full force of his genius as far as a just regard 
for the principles of historical writing would admit. This 
kind of history, although it belongs essentially fo the depart- 
ment of poetry, does not of course afford any room for the 
display of the creative power in the invention of facts or 
characters ; but, in this case, the real facts and characters 
far surpass in brilliancy any possible creation of mere fancy, 
and in the other requisites of fine poetry, a judicious selec- 
tion and disposition of the materials, a correct, striking, and 
discriminating picture of the different personages, a just and 
elevated tone of moral feeling, and above all, the charm of 
an elegant, perspicuous, and flowing style, Mr. Irving leaves 
us nothing to desire, and with all, who can look beyond 
mere forms and names into the substance of things, sustains 
his right, which he had before established, to the fame of a 
real poet. To say that this work is superior to any pro- 
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fessed poem, that has yet been published, on the life of Co- 
lumbus, would be giving it but poor praise ; since the sub- 
ject, although attempted by bards of no slight pretensions, 
has not yet been treated in verse with eminent success. 
We would go farther than this, and express the opinion, 
that Mr. Irving’s production may be justly ranked with the 
fine narrative or epic poems of the highest reputation. A 
polished and civilized age may well be supposed to prefer, 
especially in a long composition, the delicate melody of 
flowing prose, setting forth a spirited and elegant picture of 
actual life, to the ‘specious wonders’ of Olympus or fairy 
land, expressed in artificial measures, strains and subjects 
that seem more naturally adapted to a yet unformed, than 
to a mature and perfect taste. Hence a fine history and a 
fine novel may perhaps, with propriety be viewed as the 
greater and lesser epic (to use the technical terms) of a 
cultivated period, when verse is better reserved for short 
poems accompanied by music. But however this may be, 
and with whatever class of compositions we may rank the 
work before us, its execution entirely corresponds, as we 
have said before, with the beauty of the subject, and leaves 
of course but little room for the labor of the critic. The 
interest of the narrative is completely sustained from the 
beginning to the conclusion, and is equal throughout, for 
any mature mind, to thatof the best romance. Instinctively 
pursuing the bent of his genius, the author has everywhere 
brought out into full relief the most poetical features of the 
story. He dwells, for instance, with peculiar pleasure on 
the golden age of innocence and happiness, that reigned 
among the natives of Haiti before the arrival of the Span- 
iards. The careless and luxurious indulgence, in which 
they passed their peaceful hours beneath * the odorous shade 
of their boundless forests,’ under the amiable sway of a 
beautiful queen, who is represented as charming their leis- 
ure with her own sweet poetry, seems to realize the notion 
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of an earthly elysium ; and if there be, as there probably 
is, some little exaggeration in the coloring of the picture, it 
must be viewed as a natural effect of the just indignation 
and horror, with which we contemplate the devilish malice 
which afterwards carried death and destruction through 
these bowers of simple bliss. The two leading personages 
are happily contrasted, not by labored parallels, but indi- 
rectly by the mere progress of the story. The towering 
sublimity and bold creative genius of the Admiral ; the 
sagacity, activity, and dauntless courage of the Adelantado ; 
the faithful and tender attachment with which they stood 
by each other, through a long life of labor, danger, and 
suffering ; these are moral traits, that furnish out another 
picture, not less beautiful and even more edifying, than 
that of the Indian Paradise. 

We are grateful to Mr. Irving, for bringing particularly 
into view the high religious feeling, which uniformly gov- 
erned the mind of Columbus, which led him to consider 
himself as an agent, expressly selected by Providence for 
the accomplishment of great and glorious objects, — and 
how, but by a poor quibble upon words, can we refuse him 
that - character ? — which induced him finally to look for- 
ward to the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre, as the last 
labor of his life, to be undertaken after the complete ac- 
complishment of all his projects in the New World. If 
there be any error in the passages, which treat of this par- 
ticular, it consists in underrating the merit of this concep- 
tion of Columbus, which appears to be viewed by Mr, 
Irving as the effect of an amiable, but somewhat visionary 
and mistaken enthusiasm. The plan was no doubt, as en- 
tertained by Columbus, the result of a high religious enthu- 
siasm, and so was that of his grand discovery ; but this 
feeling acted, in both cases, under the direction of an ex- 
traordinary sound and acute judgment, and with the aid of 
all the learning of the age. The recovery of Palestine was 
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a project not only dear to every Christian heart as such, but 
recommended by the strongest motives of state policy, at a 
time when the Ottoman Power was developing itself in the 
plenitude of life and vigor ; already overshadowing Christian 
Europe, and from year to year menacing its whole com- 
monwealth of nations, with complete subjugation. Let it 
be remembered, that it was not till half a century after the 
death of Columbus, that the sea-fight of Lepanto broke the 
naval power of the Turks ; that as lately as the year 1688, 
their armies invested Vienna, which would undoubtedly 
have fallen and left the road open to Paris, had not the 
siege been raised by the timely arrival of the king of 
Poland ; let these facts, we say, be remembered, and we 
shall not probably consider the scheme of the Admiral so 
visionary, as it might be thought upon a merely superficial 
view of the present state of the world. The religious en- 
thusiasm, which has more or less inspired the Europeans in 
their wars against the Turks, has in fact, from the com- 
mencement of these wars up to the present day, coincided 
with the suggestions, not so much of good policy, as of 
strict self-defence. The Mahometans have been through- 
out the aggressors. They subdued the whole of Christian 
Asia and Africa (which they still retain in brutal oppression 
and debasement,) subdued some of the fairest portions of 
Christian Europe, such as Spain, Greece, and parts of 
Italy, and had pushed their arms into the very heart of 
France, when they received the first check, from Charles 
Martel, at the battle of Tours. All these aggressions on 
the Christians were entirely unprovoked. When the tide 
of invasion was once checked, the only skilful and scientific 
plan of conducting the war was, of course, to carry it back 
into the enemy’s territory, in which Palestine, from its cen- 
tral position, was the proper point of attack. Such was 
the principle of the long series of wars denominated Cru- 
sades, which occupy two or three centuries of the history 
16 
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of Europe ; nor, although the danger of any farther progress 
on the part of the Turks has for some time past disap* 
peared, will they ever cease to be regarded as public and 
permanent enemies, until the present or some future gen- 
eration shall have completely recovered from them the lost 
domains of Christendom, and planted the standard of our 
religion on every fortress from the Indus to the Senegal. 

It would give us pleasure to expatiate at greater length 
upon the merit of the beautiful and valuable work before 
us ; but we perceive that we have reached the proper limit 
of an article, and must here close our remarks. We can- 
not however refrain from expressing our satisfaction, at the 
very favorable manner with which Mr. Irving’s ‘ Life of 
Columbus’ compares with one or two works of a similar 
kind, that were published about the same time by the best 
writers of the mother country. The ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ by 
Sir Walter Scott, and the 4 Life of Sheridan,’ by Moore, 
particularly the former, resemble it so nearly in plan and 
form, that, coming out, as they all did, about the same time, 
they exhibit in a manner a trial of skill between three of 
the most elegant writers of the day. We feel a good deal 
of pride as Americans in adding, that our countryman ap- 
pears to have retired from this dangerous contest with a 
very decided advantage, we think we might say a complete 
victory, over both his competitors. We mean not to de- 
prive these illustrious transatlantic bards of any fame, to 
which they may be justly entitled, by the productions in 
question ; nor do we mean to represent Mr. Irving’s general 
reputation as at present superior or equal to theirs. We 
simply state the fact as it is, considering it to be one highly 
honorable to our countryman and our country. We shall 
even go farther, being in a patriotic vein, and while we 
freely admit that Mr. Irving’s fame is and ought to be at 
present inferior to that of the two British poets above- 
mentioned, we shall take the liberty of adding, that we are 
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not quite sure whether it will always remain so. Moore 
and Scott have already done their best, and from the 
character of their productions for some years past, as com- 
pared with those of earlier date, it is evident that they will 
not hereafter excel or perhaps equal their past efforts. Mr. 
Irving’s talent seems to us, on the contrary, to be in a state 
of progress ; for although his second manner be, as we 
think, inferior, on the whole, to his first, the difference is 
not, as we have already expressly stated, owing to any de- 
cay of genius, but to an unfavorable change of scene and 
subject ; and in this first specimen of a third series of 
publications, we recognize, though under a somewhat graver 
form, a development of power superior to that which is dis- 
played by any of the preceding ones, even should the 
‘ History of New York,’ as a bold original creation, be con- 
sidered as belonging to a higher class of writings. We 
also recognize in the selection of the subject, the persevering 
industry with which the work has been executed, and the 
high tone of moral feeling that runs through the whole of 
it, the symptoms of a noble spirit, on which the intoxicating 
cup of public applause acts as a stimulant rather than an 
opiate. Mr. Irving is still in the vigor of life and health ; 
and when we see him advancing in his course in this way, 
with renovated courage and redoubled talent at an age 
when too many hearts begin to wax prematurely faint, we 
are induced to anticipate the happiest results from his future 
labors ; and are far from being certain, as we said above, 
that he may not in the end eclipse the most illustrious of 
his present contemporaries and rivals. We rejoice to find, 
from the selection of the subject of the work now before us, 
that though long a wanderer, his thoughts are still bent on 
the land of his birth. Although we wish not to hasten his 
return before the period when he shall himself deem it 
expedient, we indulge the hope that he will sooner or later 
fix his residence among us, and can assure him that when- 
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ever he may think proper to do so, he will be welcomed by 
his countrymen as a well-deserving citizen and a public ben- 
efactor. When he shall be seated again upon his native 
soil, among his beavers, if Mr. D’Israeli pleases, when he 
shall again apply to those subjects of strictly native origin, 
in which his genius seems to take most delight, the force of 
his mature talent, and the lights of his long and varied ex- 
perience, we think we may expect with reason a fourth 
series of publications, that shall surpass in value all the 
preceding ones, including even that, which he has now so 
honorably opened with the work before us. 
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DE GERANDO’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY * 

[North American Review, April, 1824.] 

The History of Philosophy is an entire blank in English 
literature, excepting always the elegant dissertations by Mr. 
Stewart in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. These, however, 
treat exclusively of the three last centuries, and of that 
period in a very summary way. They are rather fitted to 
make us feel the want of a more complete work on the 
same subject, than to supply it. The abridgment of Brucker 
by Enfield, though valuable to the mere English reader for 
the information contained in it, does not possess the charac- 
ter of an original treatise ; and one or two imperfect essays 
of an earlier date are now forgotten. We are told by Mr. 
Stewart, in his life of Adam Smith, that this eminent phi- 
losopher had conceived the design of writing a full history 
of the intellectual and moral sciences, which he had culti- 
vated with so much success, and that he had in part pre- 
pared the materials. It can never be sufficiently regretted, 
that he did not carry his intention into effect, or that the 
knowledge of it had not moved his biographer, in the vigor 
of life, to undertake the same task upon the same scale. 

The literature of France was, in this particular, nearly 
as ill furnished as our own, until the appearance, in 1804, 

* Histoire armparie des Systemes de Philosophic, consider is relativc- 
menl aux Principes des Connaissances humaines. Par M. De Geb ando, 
Membre de l’lnstitut de France. DeuxitSme Edition, revue, corrig£e, et 
augments. 4 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1822. 

16 * 
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of the great work of the Baron de Gerando, the second 
edition of which is now going through the press. This 
work consists of three divisions. The first treats of the 
period anterior to the revival of learning ; and the second 
of the three last centuries. In the third, the author reviews 
the whole subject, and states the conclusions to which he 
is led by this survey. The first of these divisions is the 
work, which we now propose to notice ; the republication 
of the second and third being not yet completed. We 
may, probably, take some future occasion to invite the at- 
tention of our readers to the other parts of this valuable 
treatise. 

The reputation of Monsieur de Gerando stands high with 
the public, in consequence of the commendations, which 
Mr. Stewart has repeatedly bestowed upon him, in almost 
all his works. In France he is regarded, by general con- 
sent, as the first metaphysician of the day ; and even in 
Germany, where the intellectual and moral sciences have 
been more diligently cultivated of late, than in any other 
part of Europe, and where the learned in this department 
are apt to undervalue, in some degree, the productions of 
foreigners, the merit of M. de Gerando has been felt and 
acknowledged. His book has been translated into the lan- 
guage of that country, and accompanied with a careful 
commentary by Professor Tenneman, himself the author 
of one of the best works on the same subject. If, however, 
our author has gained the approbation of his neighbors 
beyond the Rhine, it has not been by adopting their pe- 
culiar modes of thinking, and still less of expressing their 
thoughts. Ilis style is uncommonly perspicuous and ele- 
gant ; and his opinions are in general nearly the same 
with those of the Edinburgh school. He has imitated the 
Germans only in the unwearied industry, with which he 
recurs to the original writers, however difficult and barren 
of attraction, instead of resting satisfied with the compila- 
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tions and extracts of modern commentators. His position, 
in the neighborhood of the King’s library at Paris, has 
given him the greatest possible advantages for this purpose ; 
and he seems to have improved them to the utmost. He 
not only follows the great masters of antiquity to the 
charming retreats of the Porch and the Academy, a labor 
that rewards itself by the pleasure which accompanies it ; 
not only penetrates, with fearless and scrupulous fidelity, 
the ‘ palpable obscure ’ of Kant and Aristotle, but makes it 
a matter of conscience to investigate the ecstatic mysteries 
of the new Platonists, and to dwell in the monasteries of 
the middle ages, with Albert the Great, and Duns the 
Scotchman. We consider this exemplary care in consult- 
ing the originals, as a merit of a very high order ; and it 
gives to the researches of M. de Gerando a solid and 
lasting value, independent of the correctness of his own 
private opinions. 

This gentleman has devoted himself, from his youth up- 
ward, to the cause of philosophy ; and, besides the work 
before us, has published several others of great value on 
different branches of intellectual science. He is still living 
in the full vigor of his faculties, and actively occupied with 
his favorite studies, and with the discharge of various official 
functions of the most respectable character. It may be 
remarked, as an additional recommendation of his writings, 
that their moral tendency is entirely different from that of 
the productions of the French philosophers of the pre- 
ceding generation. Without giving at all into the extrava- 
gance and mysticism, which, by a natural reaction, are too 
apt to grow up after the temporary prevalence of sensual 
doctrines, and of which we see many symptoms in all parts 
of the Christian world at the present day,' he has neverthe- 
less adopted a generous and elevated notion of the nature 
and destiny of man. His writings are warmed with a 
genial glow of good feeling, and exhibit a firm though 
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temperate attachment to the cause of rational liberty. 
They breathe the mild spirit of toleration and charity ; and 
we rise from perusing them with a conviction, that their 
author is not only a just and powerful thinker, but, what is 
still better, a most amiable and virtuous man. It is with 
us a matter not only of regret, but of some surprise, that 
books of so much real value, and at the same time of so 
popular a character, considering their subjects, should not 
yet have found a translator, either with us, or in England, 
while the presses of both countries are constantly teeming 
with republications, and translations of French productions, 
of a wholly worthless and ephemeral class. The invention 
of printing, by giving popularity to learning, will accelerate 
its decline, as much as it has done its progress, if those per- 
sons, who make it their profession to direct the public taste 
to proper objects, neglect their noble office, and basely pan- 
der to the vilest passions and most frivolous caprices of the 
multitude. 

The work before us, although it has done much to supply 
the deficiency in French literature, of a good history of 
philosophy, does not, however, profess to give a complete 
account of the origin and progress of intellectual and moral 
science. The author has been led, by taste and habit, to 
direct his attention principally to that branch of the general 
inquiry, which considers the sources and certainty of know- 
ledge. He has treated this subject in a separate work, and 
Mr. Stewart has also examined it in one of his essays. 
This question is obviously the first in order : since, before 
we take the trouble of exploring our intellectual domain, it 
is obviously necessary that we should review the titles by 
which we hold it, and ascertain whether it is really our 
own. 

‘ I found,’ says our author, ‘ in studying the various systems 
of philosophy, that there is one preliminary question upon which 
the whole discussion seems to turn ; to wit, the origin of know- 
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ledge. To determine the real nature of the relation between the 
mind and the objects of which it takes cognizance, and to ascer- 
tain upon what principles it draws conclusions respecting them, 
and how far those conclusions may be depended on, must be the 
first objects of attention with every philosopher. This inquiry 
constitutes, in my opinion, the true first philosophy of Descartes 
and Bacon ; and contains within ijself the essence and the ele- 
ments of every other. It is obvious, that before we can decide 
the questions respecting the three great objects of all philosophy, 
God, Man, and the Universe, we must first examine by virtue of 
what title, we decide upon anything.’ 

This question is not only the first in the natural order of 
the inquiry ; but the decision of it regulates, in a great 
measure, the character of our conclusions upon the vast 
subjects mentioned above. 

* The ideas, that we form upon the sources and certainty of 
' knowledge, determine us in the choice of the methods by which we 
examine other subjects. The methods we choose fix the course of 
our ideas, and conduct us inevitably to one or another of certain 
opinions. Materialism on the one hand, and Idealism on the other, 
are the two extreme points towards which we tend, as we attach 
a greater or less degree of importance to sensible, or abstract no- 
tions ; and hence our views on the comparative importance of 
these classes of notions, or, in other words, on the sources and 
certainty of knowledge, will probably determine the point at 
which we fix ourselves between the opposite systems.’ 

The author’s general plan is, therefore, to recapitulate 
the opinions of the most eminent philosophers of ancient 
and modem times on the sources and certainty of know- 
ledge ; and to notice their views on other kindred subjects, 
ns far as they appear to have been determined by the theory 
adopted respecting this. Hence the work is not properly, 
as the author himself observes, a history of philosophy, that 
is, of intellectual and moral science in general, but an in- 
troduction to such a history, or an account of that particular 
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branch of the science, which stands at the threshold, and 
ought to be examined before we attempt to enter on the 
study of the rest. It serves, however, to a certain degree, 
as a substitute for a more complete treatise, since the pro- 
gress of all the other branches of philosophy is, to a greater 
or less degree, brought under review in connexion with the 
principal inquiry. It may, perhaps, be doubted, whether 
this question, although the first in order, and even in impor- 
tance, considering it as a necessary introduction to all the 
others, is precisely the most suitable to be made the rallying 
point in a work of this kind. Whether we are sure of the 
existence of anything, ourselves included, may be, as 
D’Alembert calls it, a terrible question* for those who 
choose to consider it so, and is certainly preliminary in 
order to any other. But this question, which involves the 
whole inquiry respecting the sources and certainty of know- 
ledge, does not admit, when rationally treated, of much 
discussion ; and the history of the various strange and wild 
speculations, into which philosophers have been led by it, 
is a mere record of human folly in one of its various forms. 
Hence, if this be made the leading topic in a' general his- 
tory of philosophy, the attention of the reader is principally 
directed to one of the least valuable and interesting portions 
of the subject. The writer, if he is true to his plan, will be 
obliged to dwell at greater length, and with more care, pre- 
cisely on those periods when the general science was at the 
lowest point, and on those characters, who have done least 
for the advancement of knowledge. Socrates, for example, 
the most remarkable person in the whole history of philoso- 
phy, has, strictly speaking, no place whatever in a work 
written on this plan ; since he made no attempt whatever to 
solve the terrible question ; while the visionaries of the 
Alexandrian school, who built up a vast ‘ castle in the air,’ 

* Y a-t-il quelque chose? C’est une terrible question, A laquelle on 
d’b pas assez pens£. — Letter to Frederic. 
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of the wildest imaginations, on the basis of a false theory on 
the origin of knowledge, must receive an attention exactly 
proportioned to their want of real merit. If it were proper 
to select one branch of philosophy, as the leading topic in a 
summary review of the whole science, it strikes us, that the 
moral relation existing between man and the universe would 
be more suitable for this purpose, than the intellectual one, 
as being of itself of far more practical importance, and as 
naturally fixing the attention on the most instructive and 
agreeable parts of the inquiry. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, that the correct taste and sound judgment of M. de 
Gerando have led him to avoid, in a great measure, any in- 
convenience of the kind alluded to, by deviating, as occasion 
required, from a too strict adherence to his plan ; and it 
would, perhaps, be difficult, on any system, to compress 
within the compass of a work of this extent, a greater mass 
of valuable matter relating to the general subject, than we 
find in the one before us. 

For the purpose of introducing the necessary order in the 
arrangement of his materials, our author has distinguished 
five successive periods in the progress of intellectual and 
moral science, and has divided his entire work into the same 
number of corresponding sections. The first period com- 
prises the time anterior to Socrates ; the second terminates 
at the age of Cicero ; the third describes the decline and 
fall of philosophy, and ends with the close of the seventh 
century ; the fourth brings us to the epoch of Descartes and 
Bacon ; and the fifth to our own times. The first four oc- 
cupy the work before us ; the fifth is reserved for the 
subsequent division of the entire treatise, of which the se- 
cond edition is not yet published. The new matter, contained 
in the present edition, consists principally of copious an- 
notations appended to each of the chapters. We shall not 
of course be able, in the compass of an article, to follow M. 
de Gerando through the whole course of his interesting re- 
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searches ; but shall endeavor to give the reader an idea of 
his manner, and of the contents of his work, by a notice of 
some of the most interesting passages, accompanied with oc- 
casional extracts. 

The materials for a history of the first of the periods above 
distinguished are extremely scanty. Very little informa- 
tion has come down to us respecting the doctrine of the 
two schools, then principally in vogue, commonly called 
the Ionic and Italian, or their respective founders, Thales 
and Pythagoras ; and the little we have can hardly be re- 
ceived with implicit credit. Aristotle tells us, that even in 
his time nothing was known of Thales except by tradition ; 
and there is great reason to suppose, that the common ac- 
counts of the opinions of these extraordinary men were 
transmitted by persons, who did not understand them, and 
who substituted their own crude imaginations for the juster 
views of their masters. Thus the leading principle attribu- 
ted to Thales, is that water is the first cause or principle of 
everything, and he has accordingly been regarded by many 
as an atheist. It is known, however, that his attention was 
chiefly directed to physical science, and his celebrated ax- 
iom doubtless meant nothing more, than that the changes we 
find to have taken place in the structure of the globe were 
produced by the action of water. This was an ancient tra- 
dition current among the oriental sages, to whom the first 
Greek philosophers were probably indebted for most of these 
notions ; and we even can see the traces of it in the account 
of the creation in Genesis, where the chaotic mass which 
existed before the introduction of order, is represented as 
consisting of water. * The earth was without form and 
void, and the spirit of God moved upon the waters.’ Thales 
was therefore not an atheist, but a Neptunian. Pythagoras, 
on the other hand, is represented as placing the first cause 
and essence of everything in numbers. One is the active 
principle, or the Divinity ; two, the passive principle, or 
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matter ; and so of others. These assertions, literally taken, 
convey no idea whatever, and are wholly unintelligible. 
They are, therefore, probably conclusions drawn by an in- 
ferior disciple of the great Samian, from some leading doc- 
trine of an entirely different character. 

M. de Gerando inclines to the opinion, that Pythagoras 
had. personified the abstract notions of the numbers, and 
converted them in his imagination into independent and 
substantial beings. Such a system would resemble pretty 
nearly the heresy of certain philosophers, refuted by 
Seneca, who considered the four cardinal virtues as so 
many living animals ; and we can hardly bring ourselves 
to believe, that a person of the superior intellect, which we 
know Pythagoras to have possessed, could have possibly 
adopted it ; notwithstanding the remark of Cicero, that 
there is no absurdity so glaring, that it has not been main- 
tained by some philosopher at one time or another. .The 
probability is, that Pythagoras, who had a correct notion of 
the solar system in its general features, intended to imply by 
the doctrine in question, that the laws which regulate the 
universe, and determine the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
correspond with the properties of numbers, and m&y be 
expressed by them. Democritus, on the other hand, who 
has come down to posterity with the title of the laughing 
philosopher , attributed the same phenomenon to the opera- 
tion of an independent principle of motion, existing in each 
of the atoms, or monads , comprising the universe, in conse- 
quence of which, they form themselves naturally into sepa- 
rate revolving spheres, or whirlpools, and thus produce the 
appearances we see. These two philosophers had, there- 
fore, anticipated to a certain extent, the systems of Des- 
cartes and Newton. The remark was made by Condorcet, 
in his sketch of the Progress of the Human Mind, and is 
quoted with approbation by M. de Gerando, although, as we 
have observed before, he seems disposed in another pas- 
17 
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sage to put a different construction on the Pythagorean doc- 
trine of numbers. The system attributed to Democritus is 
so absurd, that if it had not since been seriously maintained 
by Descartes and others, one might be tempted to imagine, 
that the good-humored sage merely intended, in proposing 
it, to act up to his general character, and make himself 
merry at the expense of his disciples. Heraclitus, whose 
serious wisdom, in regard to moral subjects, is supposed to 
have formed a remarkable contrast with the ‘ instructive 
mirth ’ of the sage of Abdera, and who is commonly known 
as the weeping philosopher , appears to have been, in physi- 
cal science, a Vulcanian, and held, in opposition to Thales, 
that fire, and not water, is the universal principle. Perhaps 
the continual contemplation of his favorite element made his 
eyes look red, and gave rise to the popular opinion, that he 
was addicted to the melting mood. He was, also, surnamed 
the Qbscure ; but Aristotle tells us, that the difficulty of un- 
derstanding his works, was owing entirely to the want of 
any proper punctuation. Hippocrates, the physician, is 
said to have been a disciple of Heraclitus, and is justly 
ranked among the most distinguished philosophers of this 
period. Empedocles of Agrigentum is another of the great 
names belonging to it, but we know little, with certainty, of 
his life or opinions. He is represented by several writers, 
as having lived in a state of perpetual enthusiasm, and as 
having wrought miracles ; but if he had really possessed 
this gift, it is hardly probable that he would have ‘ leapt 
fondly into .Etna's flames,’ in order to be thought a god. 

Anaxagoras, surnamed Nous, or Intelligence, the friend 
of Pericles, probably the master of Socrates, — Anaxagoras 
seems, upon the whole, to have been the greatest character 
of this epoch ; or, at least, is the one whose greatness is 
best attested by authentic evidence. The enthusiastic ap- 
probation with which he is mentioned by M. de Gerando, 
is equally honorable to both. 
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‘ We now arrive,’ says our author, ‘ at the epoch of the illus- 
trious Anaxagoras, whose memory was held in such just and 
unanimous respect by all antiquity. Even now, through the long 
course of intervening ages that separate us, we salute him with 
feelings of gratitude and joy. Considering the importance and 
grandeur of the notion of an intelligent first cause, which he was 
the first to publish, his name would well deserve to mark a period 
in the history of philosophy. The Ionic school, in which he was 
instructed, had conceived the idea of a first cause, or principle of 
order, which they called the soul of the world, but they supposed 
it to be in some way confounded and identified with the matter 
of the universe. Anaxagoras was the first, who established with 
distinctness and precision the separation between them. He 
taught, that the universe is an effect entirely distinct from the 
cause that produced it. This cause has nothing in common with 
any other being. It is one and eternal. It acts upon the world 
as the artist upon his materials. Power had before been consid- 
ered as the principal attribute of the first cause ; Anaxagoras ad- 
ded that of intelligence. This glorious and invaluable truth had 
not been, before his time, demonstrated with fulness and precision. 
The mass of mankind had always entertained some notions of it, 
by the mere effect of the natural religious instinct. Those, who 
thought more deeply, had perceived that the chain of effects must 
terminate in a first cause ; that this cause must produce these 
effects by action, and that action supposes a being endowed with 
thought and will ; but they had not stated the argument in a 
methodical way, nor had they drawn their conclusions directly 
from a view of the general harmony of the universe. This merit 
was reserved for Anaxagoras. He was the first, who clearly per- 
ceived and distinctly taught, that the appearances of the universe 
are all connected together and form one system ; that order is the 
chain which unites, and the supreme law which governs them ; 
that this universal system, thus connected, supposes a single di- 
recting principle, or in other words, an omniscient and almighty 
mind.’ 

Such were the sublime notions of Anaxagoras, and his 
life appears to have done honor to the purity and elevation 
of his principles. 
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‘He possessed,’ says our author, ‘a considerable fortune, 
but disdained sensual pleasures, and gave himself up exclusively 
to the search after truth. He was accustomed to say, that the 
noblest occupation of man was the contemplation of heavenly 
things, and the study of nature. When he was reproached with 
indifference to the welfare of his country, he replied, lifting his 
hands towards heaven, “ Oh no ! my country is very dear to me.” 
He supported the persecutions, to which he was subjected, with 
courage, and without discontinuing his labors in the cause of truth. 
This philosopher was a great admirer of Homer, and called him 
the teacher of justice and virtue. From this poet, he probably de- 
rived the majestic eloquence, that adorned his conversations and 
his writings. He resided at Athens in habits of intimate associa- 
tion with Pericles and Euripides. There too he met with Phidias, 
and lived much in his society. These two immortal geniuses 
were attached to each other by affinity of character, and doubtless 
derived great assistance in their various pursuits from their mutual 
intercourse. They were the first persons, who took a correct 
view of the real dignity of art and science, and who discovered the 
secret of the true sublime and beautiful in moral and in sensible 
objects. They found it to consist in the union of the divine and 
human, the ideal and the real. In the writings of Anaxagoras, 
the notion of a higher intelligence diffused a religious light over 
the whole face of nature ; while the same great conception beam- 
ed in beautiful forms from under the chisel of Phidias ; and 
inspired him in the execution of those master-pieces of art, 
which have been the admiration and delight of all succeeding 
ages.’ 

Anaxagoras, as is well known, was sentenced to banish- 
ment by an Athenian tribunal, on a charge of atheism, a 
worthy prelude to the judicial assassination of Socrates for 
the same offence. 

At the close of his account of the first period, our author 
devotes a chapter to the singular class of persons, who 
made their appearance about this time in Greece, under the 
name of the Sophists. It would seem, that this was an 
appellation which they assumed themselves, and which they 
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rendered so infamous by their corrupt principles and actions, 
and by their vicious modes of reasoning, that it has been 
regarded ever since as a term of reproach. It is rather 
difficult, however, to ascertain exactly in what way these 
persons were classed as a sect. Aristotle states, that soph- 
istry is the art of appearing wise without being so, and that 
a sophist is a person, who teaches this art for money. 
Cicero tells us, that they attributed the order of the universe 
to chance, and had no belief in an overruling Providence. 
And it appears from Thucydides, that they considered force 
as the only principle of moral obligation. To judge from 
these hints, we should consider them as a sect of material- 
ists. Other authorities, however, seem to intimate, that the 
opinions of the Sophists were not uniform, and that some 
of them were attached to one school of philosophy, and 
some to another, Individuals, designated by this epithet, 
are even mentioned with approbation by the same authors, 
who show the least favor to the class. Thus Prodicus is 
described by Plato as a Sophist, while Xenophon calls him 
the divine, and attributes to him the beautiful and highly 
moral apologue of the choice of Hercules. We have not 
room to go at length into an examination of the real Char- 
acter and opinions of these persons. It is not improbable, 
that the name meant originally, and while it was used in 
a good sense, nothing more than a professional instructer in 
philosophy and rhetoric ; as we find the feature of teaching 
for hire a prominent one in every description of the Soph- 
ists. However this may be, it appears that one of their 
favorite modes of instruction was putting questions to their 
pupils ; and it was from them that Socrates borrowed the 
interrogative method, which he afterwards turned against 
them with so much effect. 

The second period in the history of intellectual and 
moral science, which opens with Socrates, and closes with 
Cicero, is by far the most interesting and important of all. 

17 * 
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The first is, for the most part, an age of injudicious attempts, 
conducted on false principles, and terminating in very un- 
satisfactory results. It represents the infancy or prepara- 
tory state of philosophy, and it is in the second, that the 
science may be fairly said to have been created. During 
the second period, the great problems were first stated with 
precision, and the principal different solutions, that may be 
given of them, were distinctly perceived. Hence nothing 
remained for succeeding inquirers, who were content to 
keep within the bounds of a rational method, but to build 
on the foundations of their predecessors. This has, accord- 
ingly, been done from that day to the present. Later wri- 
ters have completed, explained, and corrected the results 
obtained by the ancients, but have still followed in the lead- 
ing tracks, which they had marked out. The intellectual 
philosophers of the experimental sdhool, including Locke 
and his followers in France and Scotland, have all wrought 
upon the basis furnished by Aristotle ; and the modern 
idealists, in like manner, with Leibnitz and Kant at their 
head, have presented under new modifications the leading 
notions of Plato. Political science, the third great division 
of mbrals, is perhaps the one which was least satisfactorily 
treated by the ancients, and in which the greatest improve- 
ments have been made, or still remain to be made. The 
great men, that adorned this period, and conferred such 
vast benefits on the world, have justly been the objects ever 
since of a veneration bordering on idolatry. The enlight- 
ened and the unenlightened have been equally ready to 
admit their merits. After their writings had ceased to be 
understood or studied, their names still held an undisputed 
sway over the cloistered ignorance of the middle ages ; and 
upon the revival of learning, they exchanged this ‘ barbaric 
empire ’ for the more congenial homage of intelligent and 
inquiring minds, who found that the study of nature on 
rational principles brought them back at once into the track 
of the ancients. 
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Although Socrates, whose attention was devoted exclu- 
sively to morals, has, in reality, no place in the work before 
us, M. de Gerando has, nevertheless, judiciously departed 
from a too strict adherence to his plan, and has made him 
the subject of a long and very interesting chapter. After 
paying this tribute to the great founder of ethical science, 
our author passes rapidly over the schools, that were formed 
under the influence of his lessons, until he comes to those 
of Plato and Aristotle, the two first names in the intellectual 
science of that, and all succeeding ages. M. de Gerando 
seems to be thoroughly versed in the writings of both 
these philosophers, as well as of their principal commen- 
tators, and dwells at great length, and with evident satis- 
faction, on this part of his subject. The following parallel, 
though somewhat too elaborate and artificial, is, upon the 
whole, powerfully drawn, and exhibits the general concep- 
tion formed by our author of the characters of the two 
writers, and of the relation in which they stand to each 
other. 

‘We find between Plato and Aristotle, in some degree, the 
same sort of relation, which exists between the inventors of 
models in the arts, and the writers, or critics, who follow them, 
and deduce from the study of their models a system of general 
rules. The field of speculation occupied by Plato is vast, be- 
cause his point of view is elevated, but it is not always defined 
with sufficient distinctness. The observations of Aristotle are 
the result of personal inquiry or reflection. He visits every place, 
notices every object, and determines with exactness its shape and 
dimensions. Hence, though his researches are less extensive, his 
views are much more precise, than those of his rival. Plato con- 
templates, reflects, and imagines, Aristotle observes and ar- 
ranges. Plato seems to draw entirely upon his own mind for 
everything, even to the subjects of which he treats. Aristotle is 
equally original, but collects his materials from abroad, and em- 
ploys himself in giving them proper forms. Plato brings down 
the light of knowledge from a higher and mysterious region ; 
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Aristotle strikes it out from the objects we see around us. Im- 
agination is the province of the former, and reality of the latter. 
One is the king of speculation and the other the master of arts. 
The former disdains, as doubtful and deceptive, all the informa- 
tion furnished by the senses ; while the latter treats as chimerical 
everything not founded in actual experience. Plato has no wish to 
impose his own opinions on us as laws ; but on the contrary, 
scarcely ventures to state them in a positive form. He guides us 
into the track which leads to his conclusions, and then leaves us to 
follow it out, so that we seem to be thinking for ourselves even 
while we are adopting his ideas. Aristotle is not contented with 
stating his own views distinctly, but asserts them with a sort of 
authority, chains us down to them, as it were, by the closeness of 
his reasoning, and draws a circle round us, from which we at- 
tempt in vain to escape. Plato has bqt one method, and that an 
artificial one. His writings are all in a dramatic form. He brings 
his characters on the stage, and keeps himself behind the scenes. 
Aristotle reasons in a great variety of forms, but always in his own 
person. His works are a complete code of laws, promulgated in 
his own name, in which he foresees and directs everything down 
to the most minute details'. In reading Plato we seem to enjoy 
the society of a noble-minded friend. We feel inspired and en- 
couraged. We think better of ourselves, and are even willing to 
be in the wrong in so good company. With Aristotle we find 
ourselves under the rod of an instructer, capable, indeed, of edu- 
cating the whole human race, but still a hard master, who regu- 
lates our actions, dictates our opinions, and even prescribes the 
language in which we must express them. In return for our 
obedience, we feel the repose and security, which attend the ac- 
quiescence in any established system. Plato’s views are uni- 
formly directed to the single object of arriving at the source of all 
truth, by studying the general laws of the universe, and he means 
to deduce from this common fountain the principles of each partic- 
ular science. Aristotle studies the laws of every science in the 
science itself, and directs his attention to the discovery and classi- 
fication of individual facts. The manner of Plato is warm and 
enthusiastic. He thinks with all his soul, and inspires us with 
emotion even in his coolest moments. The other is always di- 
dactic. There is no heat in the light which he throws on the sub- 
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ject. The severest reason presides in all his lessons ; he addresses 
himself to the understanding, and puts us on our guard against 
any kind of excitement. Plato, in short, is the high priest of phi- 
losophy, and the father of his pupils, while Aristotle has the char- 
acter of a judge and a schoolmaster.’ 

It is pretty evident, from the manner of this parallel, that 
Plato is the favorite with M. de Gerando. If we consider 
the two persons, merely as philosophers, or searchers after 
truth, it would not perhaps be difficult to prove, that our 
author’s preference is unjust, even on his own showing. But 
where both the parties have so much merit, it is almost in- 
vidious to institute comparisons. In the following passage, 
our author draws the character of Plato in a more direct 
form. 

‘ Nature had united in Plato her richest and most various gifts, 
as if she had been creating for some particular purpose the finest 
genius in philosophy, that the world has ever seen. He possess- 
ed, in the highest degree, the qualities which lead to excellence 
in the fine arts, the inspiration that seeks for models in the ideal 
world, the power of imitation which revives at pleasure the objects 
that have once been observed, the imagination that gives brilliancy 
and life to these recollections, and the exquisite sense of propor- 
tion, propriety, and harmony, which arranges details in the most 
agreeable forms. With these faculties, he had also the power of 
abstraction, that belongs to thinking minds, and enables them to 
reduce individual objects into classes, and to consider them under a 
common point of view. He embraces with a glance the vast 
variety of appearances that fill the universe. His plans are all 
conceived on a great scale, and executed with an overflowing rich- 
ness and splendor of materials. In a principle he sees the most 
remote consequences ; in an effect the most distant causes. Never 
before had similar subjects been treated in forms at once so com- 
prehensive and so well connected. And yet his observations are 
so nice, and his distinctions so delicate, that he often appears 
subtle, and is able to contend successfully with the most artful 
reasoners. He sees things at the same time in the largest masses 
and in the minutest elements. In respect of manner, bis expressions 
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glow with a certain internal warmth and enthusiasm, which are, 
however, always kept within suitable limits, or rather seem to 
conform of themselves, and without an effort, to the laws of good 
taste. 

* Having once formed a correct conception of the character of 
this extraordihary genius, it is easy for us to see the peculiar form, 
which science must necessarily have assumed in his hands. A 
poetical spirit had predominated in the attempts at philosophical 
investigation made by most of his predecessors. In him, philoso- 
phy and poetry are strictly combined, and united, as it were, in 
marriage. He carried to perfection the art of poetry, as applied 
to scientific subjects, if we may use such language, and became 
the Homer of philosophy. This is the reason that his fame has 
come down unimpaired, through such a lapse of ages, and that he 
appears to us as the intellectual and moral representative of all 
antiquity. For poetry never grows old ; and the works of 
Plato, two thousand years after they were writtten, are as full of 
life and freshness as ever, and hold the first rank among the few 
classical models, which men of taste are never weary of study- 
ing. 

* It is necessary, to a full understanding of his merits, that we 
should recollect the manner in which his intellect was trained. No 
individual was ever placed in circumstances so favorable for the 
formation of a philosophical character, and we may add, that it re- 
quires such a concurrence of circumstances to account for the ex- 
istence of so extraordinary a genius. The reading of the poets 
was his first favorite employment, and his first ambition was to 
imitate them. He attempted successively the epic, dramatic, and 
lyric forms ; and also cultivated painting and music ; but he soon 
abandoned these pursuits for more serious ones. He then studied 
geometry, and this science served with him as an introduction to 
other abstract speculations. It was, therefore, in conformity with 
his own practice, that he required a similar preparation of his fol- 
lowers. At the age of twenty he became a pupil of Socrates, and 
after his master’s death, retired with several of his disciples to Me- 
gara. The travels of Plato are celebrated. They were so many 
voyages of discovery in search of moral truth. In Italy he met 
with the sages, who inherited the wisdom of Pythagoras. From 
the Egyptian priests he learnt their astronomy, and he endeavored 
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to penetrate their mysterious traditions His intercourse with them 
produced a lasting effect on his manner, and doubtless contributed 
to give him the remarkable dignity, the sort of pomp and pride, 
wliich he delights to assume, and which invest him, when he 
teaches, with a sacerdotal character. He visited every part of 
Greece, dwelt thrice in Sicily, and observed in person the forms 
of government, the institutions, laws and manners of different na- 
tions. In the popular states he witnessed the effects of liberty ; 
and studied in courts the characters of princes. He never took a 
part himself in public affairs, and was even jealously attached to 
his independence, thinking that it was empire enough for him to 
found and govern his own academy.’ 

The following portrait of the * mighty Stagy rite’ is drawn 
with a less partial hand, but probably gives a pretty correct 
view of the leading traits of his character. 

‘ Aristotle enjoyed several advantages, which his predecessor, 
(Plato,) wanted, besides that of succeeding him in the order of 
time. His father, who was a physician, had directed his atten- 
tion very early to the phenomena of nature. Books were then 
very scarce, and so exorbitantly dear, that no private individual 
could think of founding a library at his own expense. Aristotle 
was permitted to draw at discretion on a royal treasury for this 
purpose, and he brought together the largest collection of manu- 
scripts that had then been seen. The expedition of Alexander 
into Asia opened new sources of information in history, geography, 
and all the positive sciences, and Aristotle had the freest access to 
them from the nature of his personal situation. He received, as 
presents from this great conqueror, who had been his pupil, im- 
mense collections in the various departments of science ; and the 
care of arranging these specimens was equivalent, of itself, to a 
course of experimental philosophy. 

‘ Aristotle was certainly the most learned of the ancient philos- 
ophers ; but his genius, instead of being crushed under the mass 
of his erudition, derived from it additional vigor and originality. 
After making himself acquainted with all that had been done be- 
fore him, and without taking any account of authorities, he com- 
pares opinions, doubts, examines, and finally decides for himself. 
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He treats the other philosophers with an apparent feeling of su- 
periority ; and they seem to follow in his train, like captives in 
the triumphant procession of a conqueror. While his great pupil 
was traversing and subduing Asia, Aristotle founded a more just 
and lasting empire in the realms of science, and added new pro- 
vinces to the territory of the human mind. 

‘ Several other circumstances, which had not been much remark- 
ed, had their effect on the genius of Aristotle. He was deficient 
in some of the qualities necessary to a brilliant orator and writer ; 
and therefore sought to obtain a reputation of a different kind, 
by presenting knowledge in precise and accurate forms. He had 
passed a great part of his life at the courts of princes, in coun- 
tries where, by the arbitrary will of one individual, even law and 
order were founded on passive obedience. Athens itself, at the 
time when Aristotle opened his Lyceum there, had lost its national 
existence. The golden days of liberty had vanished like a dream, 
and the fine glow of patriotic feeling had departed with them. 
Aristotle had been employed eight years as the tutor of Alexander ; 
and the habits of teaching required for public and for private in- 
struction are essentially different. A private tutor must exercise 
authority, must stimulate or restrain his pupil, and expose his 
own opinions in the form of precepts rather than of scientific prin- 
ciples. Hence, in all the writings of Aristotle we recognize the 
schoolmaster. There was nothing, in fact, either within or without 
him to inspire him with enthusiasm. His great experience of life 
led him to value the positive, and to aim chiefly at practical utility. 
Hence, it was his leading object to collect facts, and devise meth- 
ods of applying them ; and he became, as it were, the Archimedes 
of philosophy.’ * 

All this has but little to do with the terrible question, 
which M. de Gerando professes to make the leading topic 
of his work ; and the reader will easily conclude, that he 
has given himself a good deal of latitude in his mode of 
treating it. In examining the works of Plato and Aristotle, 
he comes however to the point, and very naturally, as the 
writings of these philosophers had been the fountains of ma- 
terialism and idealism of all succeeding times. Although 
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this question does not probably interest a large class of our 
readers, a few of them may, perhaps, be pleased to see the 
manner in which it was stated two thousand years ago. 

Plato holds, that our general notions or ideas are not ab- 
stractions from particular perceptions, but forms on models 
existing originally in the divine mind, and innate in that of 
man. ‘ Ideas , 1 he observes, ‘ are not deductions from ex- 
perience, like the general notions of which we were speak- 
ing just now, and which are obtained by the comparison of 
particular perceptions. They have a different origin. It 
would be impossible to explain the production of them, if 
they were not independent of experience and consequently 
innate ; that is, placed in the mind by God himself, to serve 
as the elements of knowledge. Before they were commu- 
nicated to us, they dwelt in the divine mind, as so many 
forms or models according to which the Deity arranged the 
universe . 1 Hence, then, ideas are supposed to have a much 
more complete reality and certainty than any merely sen- 
sible notions. Plato puts this doctrine in the mouth of So- 
crates ; but in doing this he seems merely to have made 
use, whether justifiably or not, of his ordinary dramatic 
form of writing, without regard to fact ; since Aristotle tells 
us expressly, that Socrates did not distinguish in this way 
between universal and particular notions. After him, he 
adds, the distinction was taken, and the name of ideas was 
attributed to the former class. 

Such is the leading principle of Plato on this subject ; 
and his great disciple attempts to refute it in the following 
way : — 

‘ “ If ideas are innate,” says Aristotle, “ how happens it that we 
are not always conscious of them, and that it is so long before we 
obtain the knowledge, which they ought to impart to us ? How 
can we have an idea of a thing, which we have never perceived ? 
To call our ideas models, on which existing objects were formed, 
is merely a poetical figure. Who is there, that acts with his eyes 
18 
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fixed on these supposed models? We know that objects may 
exist, may be made without reference to them. Besides, there 
would be, on this supposition, several models for the same thing, 
since everything may be ranked under several classes. It is im- 
possible to separate in fact the notion of the kind from that of the 
individual ; and ideas have no substantial existence independent 
of their objects. There are many things, which nobody pretends 
have been formed agreeably to these ideas, as houses, rings, and 
so forth ; and why should not this be the case with others ? The 
reasoning, which is employed to support this theory, has no solid 
foundation ; and admitting the truth of it, it serves no useful pur- 
pose, and explains no natural phenomena. Plato was therefore 
clearly in an error. His ideas are evidently a product of the un- 
derstanding, formed by a generalization of the particular qualities 

of individual objects It belongs to experience to furnish 

the principles of every science. Thus, astronomy rests on the 
observation of the heavenly bodies, by means of which we discover 
the laws that regulate their motions ; and so of other branches. 
But if the light of perception fails us, all science fails with it. 
We derive our conclusions either from induction oi demonstration. 
By induction we ascend from particular perceptions to general prin- 
ciples, and by these, in time, we are able to demonstrate ; so that 
all our knowledge rests ultimately on the same basis.” ’ 

These leading notions on both sides are developed at con- 
siderable length by our author, and supported by a number 
of passages from the two writers. It is curious to see how 
little the speculations of subsequent inquirers, up to the pre- 
sent day, have proceeded beyond the positions here taken. 
In the extract from Aristotle we find the Baconian theory 
of induction as clearly stated as it could have been by the 
illustrious Chancellor himself, and we can hardly justify 
him in calling this method a new one — novum organum — 
in opposition to the organon , or method of Aristotle, which 
was the name given by the Stagyrite to his work on logic. 
In the same extract we find the doctrine of Locke on the 
origin of knowledge, and his refutation of the theory of in- 
nate ideas. In the passage from Plato, on the other hand, 
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we recognize the distinction taken by Kant between purely 
rational and empirical (experimental) notions. This dis- 
pute, like most others, might probably be brought within a 
very narrow compass, if not entirely removed, by the defi- 
nition of a few terms. The two theories are rather differ- 
ent, than opposite modes of considering the same facts. If 
we admit, as Plato and Aristotle both did, the existence of 
an intelligent First Cause, the laws of nature, which cor- 
respond with our general notions, must be looked upon as 
revelations of his will. They may be said to exist in the 
divine mind as intentions, independently of any perception 
of ours, and are the models upon which all individual ob- 
jects are formed. On the other hand, the same laws or 
general notions, as realized in the appearances of nature, 
can only be known to us, as far as they are deduced from 
our own perceptions. Plato has, therefore, looked upon 
general notions, or ideas, under a religious, and Aristotle 
under a philosophical point of view. If there is any error 
in the system of Plato, it lies in stating that these ideas are 
innate and have an existence in our minds , independently 
of perception, a proposition which in its obvious and literal 
sense is quite absurd, but which was probably understood 
by him in some other way. This, as our readers are aware, 
is the precise point on which the dispute turns ; but we 
doubt very much whether any two persons, who should 
agree on a definition of the word innate, would afterwards 
differ on the question of innate ideas. Even Kant, who 
has revived this doctrine in a new form, does not go the 
length of saying, that any of our ideas are absolutely inde- 
pendent of perception ; but merely holds, that while some 
of them are directly furnished by the senses, others are 
only suggested by the act of perception, and spring up 
naturally in the mind on that occasion. In like manner, 
the disputes on the certainty of knowledge might probably 
be settled by a few good definitions. Two persons, who 
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should first explain to their mutual satisfaction the terms 
doubt and certainty, would hardly find themselves at vari- 
ance on the point ; whether we ought to doubt the evidence 
of the senses, or even on the terrible question, whether we 
are certain of the existence of anything, ourselves includ- 
ed. It is not our object, however, in the present article, 
to go at much length into the examination of particular 
opinions, and we now return to our immediate subject. 

The second period in the history of philosophy closes, in 
a manner worthy of its commencement and progress, with 
the splendid apparition of Cicero, whose works, as far as we 
possess them entire, give us the wisdom of the ancients in 
a still more complete and perfect form, than those of Plato; 
although his merit as an original thinker, and even as a fine 
writer, may not be so great. We are not sure, however, 
that in either of these respects there is any other than a 
merely accidental inferiority. The master is doubtless as 
such above the disciple ; and Cicero throughout his works 
acknowledges, in the most honorable manner, his obligations 
to his illustrious model, and is never weary of speaking of 
him with enthusiastic admiration. But Plato himself was 
nearly as much indebted to Pythagoras, Socrates, and his 
other predecessors, as Cicero was to him, and the philoso- 
phers that followed him in Greece ; and the merit of Plato 
is far from being particularly conspicuous, when he thinks 
entirely for himself, as in his theory of Ideas, and that of 
government, where he is notoriously extravagant, unnatural, 
and even inhuman. If Plato speculated with greater bold- 
ness, Cicero appears to have thought with more correctness 
and precision ; and if the style of Plato is more poetical 
and lively, that of Cicero, without being deficient in these 
attractive qualities, is more perspicuous, more dignified, and 
on the whole better adapted to their common subjects. 
There is no single work of Plato, or any other ancient wri- 
ter, that can come in competition with the treatise on Duties. 
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Cicero has also the merit of stating his opinions in a more 
manly and unaffected form, than the great philosophers of 
Greece. Most of them, especially Pythagoras, Plato, and 
Aristotle, adopted the plan of a double doctrine , and pre- 
tended to make a distinction among the truths they were 
able to communicate, some of which might be told to every 
body, while others were too sublime for common ears, and 
could only be revealed with safety in secret conclave to a 
privileged few. This reserve, it would seem, was but little 
better than mere pretence, because they published their 
opinions on all the most important subjects ; and could there- 
fore have kept back nothing of much consequence, unless it 
was their contempt for the common superstitions of the day. 
But it was a part of the genius of the oriental schools, in 
which these sages were instructed, to delight in mysteries, 
and to wrap up wisdom in a garb of ceremonial mummery. 
The world had in some measure outgrown this childish 
taste before the time of Cicero ; and he himself had been 
weaned from it by the wholesome training of practical life. 
He gives his opinions on the most delicate subjects with 
freedom, and at the same time with prudence. Without 
shocking the prejudices of his countrymen, he shows us 
plainly enough how much he was above them. M. de 
Gerando has hardly allowed to Cicero so conspicuous a 
place as he deserves in the history of philosophy, partly 
perhaps because he did little or nothing for the particular 
branch, to which our author principally attaches himself in 
the present work. He has also thrown him injudiciously 
into the commencement of the third period, while he evi- 
dently belonged to the second, by the spirit of his writings, 
and may be ranked indifferently in the order of time with 
one or the other. His works are the finest fruit that remains 
to us of the ripe and manly age of ancient science ; and 
it seems very singular, that he should be assigned to the 
barbarous period that followed, merely because the progress 
18 * 
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of corruption had commenced in a different part of the 
world, before the time in which he lived. In his account of 
the second period, our author dwells with suitable attention 
on the several sects of the Stoics, the Epicureans, and the 
Skeptics ; but on these subjects we must refer the reader to 
the work itself. 

The third period exhibits the decline and fall of philoso- 
phy from the brilliant state, in which we have been consid- 
ering it, down to the lowest depth of degradation and 
wretchedness. In the long course of seven centuries, 
which this period includes, M. de Gerando distinguishes two 
principal groups or classes of writers, namely, the Alexan- 
drian, or New Platonists, and the Christian Fathers. This 
part of the work is executed in a very masterly way, and is 
one of the most instructive and agreeable of all. The 
author has succeeded uncommonly well in compressing, 
within a moderate compass, a large mass of materials, on 
subjects not very familiar to the public. Our limits will not 
permit us to follow him in detail through his several divi- 
sions, and we must confine ourselves to a very few brief no- 
tices and extracts upon each. 

The doctrine of the Alexandrian Platonists reigned, with- 
out opposition, through the whole western world, from the 
beginning of our era till the revival of learning. It was 
adopted by the Christian Fathers, who concerned themselves 
with philosophy, and by the Arabians ; and was also pro- 
fessed and refined upon by the schoolmen. The founders 
of this system had succeeded to their own satisfaction, in 
reconciling the differences between Plato and Aristotle ; and 
the Stagyrite of the middle ages was an Alexandrian Pla- 
tonist. It is rather difficult to seize, and still more so to re- 
capitulate within a few words, the leading points of this wild 
and visionary system. It has been done, however, by M. 
de Gerando, with much precision and correctness, in the 
following short passage. 
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‘ If it were necessary to reduce to a few principal tenets the 
entire doctrine of the New Platonists, we should state them as 
follows. 

‘ 1. Pantheism. They identified the effect with its cause, and 
admitted the existence of only one substance. 

‘ 2. Spiritualism. This substance is mind ; matter is a mere 
negation. 

‘ 3. Idealism. Perceptions, and things perceived, are identi- 
cal ; and there can be no perception without such identity. 

‘ 4. Mysticism. The only source of real knowledge is a union, 
or identification, of the human mind with the Divinity in a state of 
ecstasy. 

‘ 5. Magic. Spirits, or Genii, of an intermediate class between 
the human mind and the Divinity, may be made to appear and to 
affect the order of nature.’ 

Such were the five leading points of the philosophy, which 
prevailed without a struggle over that of Socrates and Cice- 
ro, and formed the creed of thinking men for eleven centu- 
ries. The new Platonists were in the first instance Pagans. 
Porphyry and Proclus, two of their most distinguished wri- 
ters, were among the violent adversaries of Christianity. 
But after the controversy between the two religions ceased, 
the Christian Fathers gradually became reconciled to the 
Alexandrian philosophy. Plutarch, the biographer, was 
among the adherents of this monstrous creed ; and his daugh- 
ter Asclepigenia initiated Proclus into the magical myste- 
ries, which she had been taught by her father. The em- 
peror Julian was an ardent disciple of the same opinions ; 
and the sincere zeal with which he espoused them seems to 
have been the real principle of his opposition to Christian- 
ity, at that time particularly odious to the Alexandrians. It 
startles one at first to see men of unquestionable talent, of 
cultivated minds, and of the highest rank in society, embrac- 
ing the belief, or rather employing the jargon, for it is really 
nothing else, of these wild enthusiasts. 

Our author exhibits in every part of his work a warm, 
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though rational attachment to religion ; and introduces his 
account of the Fathers with the following elegant encomi- 
ums on the spirit of Christianity. 

‘ The establishment of Christianity is the most sublime and 
charming spectacle presented by the annals of the human race. 
The notion of the Deity cleared of the gross fables, that had so 
long disguised it, was exhibited to the world in all its grandeur and 
purity, uniting the attributes of infinite power, wisdom and good- 
ness, the characters of a first creating cause, and of an overruling 
Providence, that watches constantly over his creatures with pater- 
nal affection. The Gospel explained to us the deep mystery of our 
nature and destiny, and revealed to us the transitory character of 
the present life, and the sublimity of our origin and future pros- 
pects. It gave to us a perfect code of morals, which sanctifies all 
the social ties, purifies the natural affections, consoles and supports 
us in adversity, rewards us for every sacrifice, and inspires the 
most complete and generous forgetfulness of self. The Gospel re- 
presents the Divinity under the form of a kind and heavenly fa- 
ther, and commands us to worship him in spirit and in truth. It 
strengthens and sanctifies the notion of moral duty, by connecting 
it with religious feeling, and with the hopes and fears of future re- 
tribution. It breathes into the heart of each individual, and into 
the common frame of society, the new and living principle of love 
to God and man. Distracted with agonizing doubts, and crushed 
to the earth with a load of sorrows, the human race received with 
transport the revelation of this divine doctrine, which satisfied all 
their wishes, removed all uncertainties, and opened to the virtuous 
and the wretched the most encouraging prospects. How beautiful 
on the mountains are the feet of those that bring good tidings. Such 
a system carried as it were in its effects internal evidence of its 
heavenly origin. There was also this distinct and peculiar bless- 
ing in the Christian dispensation, that it was not an exclusive gift, 
'onfined in its distribution to a select few, but addressed itself freely 
and equally to all. In its nature, it was a common privilege, as 
large and general as the air. It even looked -with a sort of par- 
tiality upon the poor and the humble, took by the hand such per- 
sons as the world had abandoned, visited the most obscure dwell- 
ings, and caressed little children with peculiar fondness. The 
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mythological allegories of the pagans were probably intended as 
vehicles of sublime truth ; but they were only communicated to a 
few, and as a profound mystery. Their philosophers had arrived 
by meditation at the knowledge of many sound doctrines in theo- 
logy and morals ; but these were still the subjects of grave dispute 
among the deepest thinkers, and could not be understood by the 
mass of mankind. This forgotten and neglected mass, neverthe- 
less, covers the face of the world, performs all the labor, and en- 
dures all the sufferings ; and it was the precise object of Christian- 
ity to raise the character, and improve the condition of this portion 
of society. It debased the proud and exalted the humble ; and it 
viewed all men, of whatever condition or country, as one great 
family of brothers. 

‘ Such, in its primitive beauty, was the theory of our religion, 
and we see it realized in the early practice of the church. The 
first Christians were few in number, and under the influence of a 
firm faith, which with them had overcome the prejudices of educa- 
tion, and all interested motives. They were penetrated with the 
true spirit of their religion, and rose above the terrors of persecu- 
tion, danger, and death itself. How admirable is their conduct, as 
described in the Acts of the Apostles, and the writings of the Fa- 
thers. They held everything in common, had but one heart and 
soul, were full of zeal in doing good, and patient in suffering evil, 
perfect patterns of kindness, generosity, and courage, real sages 
without knowing it, and they outdid in their humble walks of life 
the sublime virtues, which we admire in the conduct of the great- 
est and best men.’ 

The chapter on the philosophy of the Arabians is full of 
interesting matter, although it does not of course exhaust 
the subject. The history, literary and political, of this na- 
tion is extremely curious. It is sketched in a masterly way 
by Gibbon, in one of the volumes of his Decline and Fall, 
but requires a separate work to do it justice ; and would 
well reward the labor and talent that might be laid out upon 
it. In intellectual and moral science the Arabians discov- 
ered little ; but they exhibited a good deal of keenness and 
industry in refining upon the Greeks. It is mentioned as a 
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singular fact by our author, that Algarel, in his Destruction 
of Philosophers , anticipated the famous paradox of Hume 
in regard to the relation of cause and effect ; but employed 
it for a purpose precisely opposite. His object is to estab- 
lish the credibility of miracles, by showing that successive 
events have no other connection excepting that of the order 
of time ; and that a miracle may of course be wrought with- 
out contradicting any other existing law of nature. It is 
well known that Hume’s application of the theory was quite 
different. The work of Algarel was refuted by Averrhoes 
in another, entitled the Destruction of Philosophers de- 
stroyed. One of the most curious productions of the Ara- 
bian writers is the Self-taught Philosopher, by Thophail of 
Seville. It seems to be a sort of metaphysical Robinson 
Crusoe ; and is mentioned by M. de Gerando in the follow- 
ing manner : 

‘ About this time flourished at Seville, Thophail, a physician, 
and author of the Self-taught Philosopher. This singular and cele- 
brated work has passed through several editions. It was translated 
into Latin in England, Holland, and Germany ; and met with 
great success, not only among the Arabians and the Jews, but 
even in later times, and especially in England. The Quakers 
relish it very much. Even the great Leibnitz declares, that he 

read it with extreme pleasure This work, which is a 

sort of philosophical novel, proceeds upon a very ingenious suppo- 
sition, which has since been repeatedly employed, and amongst 
others by Buffon. The author represents an individual, as thrown 
by accident in his infancy upon an uninhabited island, and grow- 
ing up there without any education whatever ; but arriving by the 
natural progress of his understanding and by meditation, at the 
knowledge of God and of his own intellectual and moral nature. 
This idea, though improbable perhaps in itself, is developed with 
great elegance. The philosophical theory is in substance that of 
the Alexandrian Platonists. The Arabian Crusoe, called by the 
author Hai Ebn Jockdan, is supposed to discover in the course of 
his solitary walks and reflections, that the only source of real 
knowledge is an immediate and mystical union with the divine 
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mind in a state of ecstasy. In one of these ecstasies he sees the 
heavenly sphere, the essence of which is immaterial, and the 
splendor beyond all expression. He here perceives a spiritual 
being, who is neither the first of beings, nor the sphere itself, nor 
yet entirely different from either ; as the image of the sun in a 
mirror is neither the sun nor the mirror, but something akin to 
both. He also sees in the inferior sphere of the fixed stars another 
spiritual being, resembling the image of the sun in the first mirror 
reflected in a second. By this illustration he attempts to recon- 
cile the variety of thinking substances with the Pantheism of the 
school to which he belonged.’ 

The account of the Arabians forms an episode in the his- 
tory of the fourth epoch, which commences about the seventh 
century, when learning was at the lowest point throughout 
the Christian world, and finishes with its revival in modern 
Europe. It is thus wholly occupied with the philosophy of 
the dark ages. The intellectual night, which then prevail- 
ed, appears to us doubly gloomy, by its intervention in the 
order of time and place between the two brightest days in 
the civilization of the world. The first three or four cen- 
turies of this period are almost wholly barren, not only of 
interesting results, but of celebrated names. Isidore of Se- 
ville, Herbert, [Pope Sylvester II.] who is supposed to have 
introduced the Arabic numerals, and John the Scotchman, 
are almost the only persons whose reputations have come 
down to us with any degree of distinction. In the schools 
of Charlemagne little was taught, but reading, singing and 
arithmetic. The first impulse, that led to a better state of 
things, was given by the Arabians ; and, indeed, our fore- 
fathers seem to have been indebted to this miscreant race for 
almost everything valuable in their institutions, and habits, 
during the middle ages ; for their sciences, metaphysical 
and physical ; for their beautiful Gothic architecture , 
as they called it, the only art that flourished among 
them ; and finally for the high sense of honor, which did so 
much to correct the existing vices in the frame of society, 
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and to form the modern European character. Even the 
enmity of the Saracens was not without its positive advan* 
tages ; and the crusades, that were undertaken to drive 
them out of Palestine, had the effect of enlarging the gen- 
eral sphere of observation, and giving a new spring to in- 
tellect. 

In the eleventh century we begin to perceive the dawn of 
improvement in philosophy. A metaphysical controversy 
was then started, which continued for several centuries to 
agitate the monasteries, and which is not wholly foreign to 
the learning of the present day. This was the famous dis- 
pute between the Realists and the Nominalists, on the true 
nature of general notions or ideas. The Alexandrian phi- 
losophy, which had hitherto prevailed in the schools, consid- 
ered general ideas as the only things entitled to the name 
of realities. Matter, individual objects, were mere nega- 
tions, unworthy the attention of thinking men, who could 
only satisfy their thirst for knowledge by an ecstatic and 
mystical union with the universal mind. This system appears 
to have been first called in question by one John, who suggest- 
ed the new, and at that time monstrous and alarming heresy, 
that individuals are the real substances, and universals 
mere names or creatures of the intellect. Little, however, 
is known of this philosopher or his opinions. He was 
in all probability a very unpopular man, like most others 
who are, or pretend to be, wiser than their neighbors. His 
contemporaries did not decorate him, as may well be sup- 
posed, with any of the usual surnames of irrefragable , the 
solemn, the subtle , the solid, the fundamental, the admirable , 
and the angelic, which they were in the habit of bestowing 
on each other ; and he is only recorded as plain John. 
Roselinus is said to have been his disciple, and is the first 
Nominalist of whom we have any certain account ; but the 
theory was received at this time with general disapproba- 
tion, and did not begin to obtain favor till the revival of the 
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controversy two or three centuries later. St. Anselm, one 
of the lights of this age, treats with undisguised contempt 
* those heretical logicians, who cannot conceive the exist- 
ence of color without a body, or intelligence without a 
mind.’ Such persons , he observes, ought not to he allowed 
to argue. The Saint’s opinion, in this latter point, seems to 
have been adopted. The doctrine of the Nominalists was 
formally condemned as heretical at the Council of Soissons, 
in the year 1092 ; and Roscelinus was banished from 
France and England. The nature of Anselm’s opinions on 
this head gives us a high idea of his general acuteness and 
sagacity, which are not less clearly shown in his dialogue 
entitled, The Grammarian. In this work, he discusses very 
seriously the questions, whether a grammarian he or he not 
a substance , and whether it he possible , that there should he 
a grammarian , who is not at the same time a man. Having 
settled these difficult points, he next proves to his own satis- 
faction, that man is not grammar , and that he who knows 
grammar is a grammarian. This learned and ingenious 
logician was archbishop of Canterbury. 

Abelard, and his disciple John of Salisbury, the two 
greatest scholars of the next age, took a part in this dis- 
pute ; but so little is known of the details of the affair, that 
it is not even certain on which side they enlisted. It would 
seem, however, that they professed a mitigated Realism, 
perhaps to avoid persecution, and save their popularity. 
Abelard, in some of his letters, undertakes to refute the 
theory of Roscelinus ; but his fame with the present genera- 
tion rests principally on his correspondence with his cele- 
brated female pupil Eloisa. In the following passage, our 
author alludes to some of the principal circumstances in his 
life and history. 

‘ The writings of Abelard, most of which are still unpublished, 
give us a very imperfect notion of his philosophical opinions ; but 
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his history throws much light on that of the times. His life, 
though devoted wholly to study, to instruction, and to pious exer- 
cises, was still a stormy one, and was troubled by constant perse- 
cutions. We learn from it several important particulars respecting 
the manners and notions of his contemporaries. We see, for ex- 
ample, that the masters, who were authorized to teach in public, 
received a salary from their pupils. We see the extraordinary 
zeal of the French youth of that day in the cause of learning ; the 
passionate interest, which was excited by the talents of the mas- 
ters : and the eager spirit of rivalship which existed among the 
chiefs of the several schools. Thousands of pupils surrounded 
their professor, followed him to his retreat, and even encamped in 
the forest of Paraclete, in order to enjoy his instruction. Other 
doctors, jealous of his success, denounced him to the Pope's lega- 
tees, and obtained a sentence of condemnation against him as a 
heretic at several Councils. The monks were so enraged at his 
reproofs, and perhaps at the reforms, which he was meditating, 
that they threatened him with steel and poison. On the other 
hand, convents and abbeys contended with each other for the ad- 
vantage of possessing him. The whole population of Paris took 
interest in his sufferings. Princes cultivated his friendship, and 
the Pope demanded an account of his opinions. Eloisa, the object 
of his love, and the first cause of his misfortunes, while she excelled 
him in sensibility, delicacy, and virtue, seems to have nearly 
equalled him in talents and learning. After they were separated, 
she became abbess of the Paraclete convent, and instructed her 
young companions in the most difficult studies. The letters of 
Abelard and Eloisa are read, even at the present day, with all the 
interest of a romance ; and present, at the same time, to the his- 
torian a valuable picture of the state of information and opinions at 
the time they were written. Abelard himself, the principal figure 
in the group, is every way superior to the age with which he had 
been compelled to struggle, and combined the affectionate piety of 
Fenelon with a manliness and independence of feeling, that for the 
period were truly remarkable. . . . He draws with precision the 
dividing line between the territories of faith and reason ; and holds 
that the former is subject to authority, the latter independent of it. 
He refutes the objections made by the monks to the study of the 
ancient philosophers, and recommends it to his pupils, observing, 
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however, that he has never read any of them himself, and knows 
them only through the medium of St. Austin.’ 

Albert the Great, and St. Thomas Aquinas, commonly 
called the angelic doctor , are the two chief luminaries of 
the thirteenth century. The latter is invested, in the poem 
of Dante, with the honorable office of introducing to him the 
philosophers of the schools, who are all stationed in Para- 
dise, while the pagans, with Aristotle at their head, are con- 
demned without ceremony to the opposite region. The 
account given by our author of these two worthies is some- 
what particular, and very amusing ; but we have not room 
to extract it. Albert was especially famous as an alchy- 
mist and magician. In the following passage of one of his 
works, quoted in the original Latin by our author, he states 
that he had himself discovered the great secret of trans- 
muting metals, calling gold and silver the sun and moon, 
in the language of his craft. ‘ I began,’ says he, 1 to 
labor diligently in decoctions and sublimations, in solutions 
and distillations, in curations and calcinations, in coagula- 
tions of alchymy, and in many other operations, until at 
last I discovered, that it was possible to transmute metals 
into the sun and moon. Weak and ignorant as I am, I 
mean to write for the use of my friends and associates, an 
easy and infallible method of doing this, but in such a style, 
that seeing they shall not see, and hearing shall not under- 
stand.’ His friends and associates must doubtless have 
been greatly obliged to him for his communicative disposi- 
tion. Respecting his skill in magic, he makes the following 
remark. ‘ The reality of apparitions is proved by the evi- 
dence of Trismegistus and of Socrates. To remove all 
doubt on the subject, I may add the testimony of my own 
experience, having raised them myself.’ Such were the 
speculations by which, in those days, a man achieved great- 
ness. Albert and Thomas were both determined Realists, 
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the opposite opinion having indeed for the time entirely dis- 
appeared. 

After these heroes of scholastic learning, rose up Duns 
the Scotchman, denominated the sullle doctor , better known 
to the public by the couplet, which Butler has dedicated to 
his memory, than by all his own works. The squire of Sir 
Hudibras is represented as having been 

* In school divinity as able, 

As he that hight irrefragable , 

A second Thomas, or at once 
To name them all — another Duns ! 1 

The Doctor, hight irrefragable , was Alexander of Hales. 
Duns, like all his contemporaries, was a Realist, and exhib- 
ited much of his peculiar subtlety in attempting to solve a 
problem, which then greatly exorcised the learned, respect- 
ing what was called the principle of individuality. If 
Peter and John both possess alike the generic character of 
humanity, which, on the system of the schoolmen, was the 
only thing about them that had any real existence ; in what 
consists their individuality ? Or, in plainer language, since 
Peter and John are both men, in what do they differ from 
each other, and what is it that makes one Peter and the 
other John 1 The question, thus stated, and addressed to a 
plain man, w r ould not appear a very difficult one. On the 
principles of the schoolmen it was absolutely insoluble, or 
rather could never be started with propriety. In their view, 
general notions were the only things really existing ; indi- 
viduals were nothing, and of course could have no principle, 
either of existence or of distinction from each other. The 
very' proposition of this problem was, therefore, a proof that 
the system of Realism had begun to degenerate from its 
pristine purity. But the schoolmen having once started it, 
and not perceiving that it was insoluble on their principles, 
went on pecking at it from generation to generation, and 
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furnished twenty different answers to it, most of which were 
equally at variance with each other, with common sense, 
and with the principles of those who gave them. St. Tho- 
mas, however, whose favorite field of research was among 
the angels, whence his title of the angelic doctor , and who 
did not perhaps think a problem relating to merely human 
matters a proper occasion for the exercise of all his super- 
natural sagacity, answers the question very much as any 
plain person probably would at the present day. ‘ The in- 
dividuality of Socrates' he observes, ‘ lies in his flesh and 
bones that is, we presume, a particular conformation of 
flesh and bones makes a man Socrates, and another makes 
him Plato. This solution is plausible enough, and, properly 
explained, might be considered satisfactory. It is obviously, 
however, quite inconsistent with the received notions of the 
schoolmen, St. Thomas himself included, who did not admit 
the reality of flesh and bones ; and it must have been gene- 
rally regarded, at that time, as involving a most gross and 
material error. Duns solves the problem in a much more 
elegant way. ‘ The individuality of Peter,’ he .remarks, 
* lies in his Petreity or Peterness ; and the precise reason 
why he is Peter, and not John , is, that in him humanity is 
combined with Petreity, while in John the additional ingre- 
dient is Johnnity.' 

This, we apprehend, will be regarded as the ne plus ultra 
of refinement. The force of dulness could no farther go. 
It only remained for Raymond Lully to invent the grand art 
of solving all possible problems by a wooden machine, as 
we have a rule in Hill’s arithmetic for writing poetry by 
the multiplication table. This paltry piece of mechanism 
was considered as something more than human ; and the 
inventor of it looked upon himself, and was generally re- 
garded by others, as a man divinely inspired. Roger Ba- 
con, who flourished about the same time, and whose real 
merit is but little inferior to that of his more celebrated 
19 * 
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namesake, Lord Verulam, and of a similar kind, was com- 
paratively unknown to his contemporaries, though styled by 
them with justice the wonderful doctor. He was prohibited 
by the monks of his order from publishing any of his works ; 
while Lully, by grinding out philosophy as a barrel organist 
makes music, excited the enthusiastic admiration of the 
scientific world for two or three centuries. The vogue that 
attended this charlatan is looked upon with justice by M. de 
Gerando, as one of the curious forms of human weakness ; 
and seems to have attracted a good deal of his attention. 
He mentions, in the present w'ork, that he has made the 
character of Lully the subject of three memoirs, which are 
published in the transactions of the Institute, but which we 
have not had the opportunity to examine. 

The dispute on the principle of individuality, just alluded 
to, resolved itself, as we have seen, into the old argument 
between the Nominalists and the Realists on the nature of 
general ideas. The revival of this controversy, in the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century, and the final triumph of 
the Nominalists or rational party over their adversaries, 
marks, in the judgment of our author, the commencement 
of the reformation of philosophy, and closes the fourth pe- 
riod of its history. William Ockham, an Englishman re- 
siding on the continent, was the leader of the Nominalists. 
His opinions, though they ultimately prevailed, gained 
ground rather slowly. His logic was condemned by the 
Parliament of Paris in 1339, and his followers persecuted 
and banished by Louis XI. ; but common sense finally car- 
ried the day. The reign of dulness and ignorance had in- 
deed for some time been tending towards a close. The 
taste for polite literature, and for the study of the classical 
writers, was making rapid progress. Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio, had already flourished in Italy, and had been 
duly appreciated by their contemporaries and successors. 
Their example and their works contributed, with a variety 
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of other causes, to give a new impulse to liberal pursuits. 
The power, which organized and kept in action the vast 
springs that regulate the fate of nations, had decreed, what 
no human foresight would perhaps have thought probable, 
or even possible, that a new era of civilization, more bril- 
liant than any the world had ever seen before, should rise 
up, in all its beauty, out of the gulf of ignorance and barba- 
rism, into which society seemed to have sunk forever. The 
time had now arrived when this revolution was to happen ; 
and the principle of good prevailed at once throughout Eu- 
rope over that of error and evil by a sort of universal effort, 
as we see the fresh and joyous spring revive at the appointed 
season, as if by miracle, out of the icy grave of winter. 

The results of this auspicious change in the department 
of philosophy, form the subject of the last division of our 
author’s work. 
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GREENOUGH’S STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 

[Democratic Review, June, 1844.] 

Greenougii’s great work has surpassed my expectations, 
high as they were. It is truly sublime. 

The statue is of colossal grandeur ; about twice the size 
of life. The hero is represented in a sitting posture. A 
loose drapery covers the lower part of the figure, and is 
carried up over the right arm, which is extended, with the 
elbow bent, and the forefinger of the hand pointed upward. 
The left arm is stretched out a little above the thigh ; and 
the hand holds a Roman sword reversed. 

The design of the artist was, of course, to indicate the 
ascendency of the civic and humane over the military vir- 
tues, which distinguished the whole career of Washington, 
and which forms the great glory of his character. It was 
not intended to bring before the eye the precise circum- 
stance under which he resigned his commission as command- 
er-in-chief. This would have required a standing posture 
and a modern military costume ; and, without an accom- 
panying group of members of Congress, would have been 
an incomplete work. The sword reversed, and the finger 
pointed upward, indicate the moral sentiment, of which the 
resignation of his commission, as commander-in-chief, was 
the strongest evidence, without the details, which were 
inconsistent with the general plan. 

The face is that of Stuart’s portrait, modified so as to 
exhibit the highest point of manly vigor and maturity. 
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Though not corresponding exactly with any of the existing 
portraits, it is one of the aspects which the countenance of 
Washington must necessarily have worn in the course of 
his progress through life, and is obviously the proper one 
for the purpose. In expression, the countenance is admir- 
ably adjusted to the character of the subject and the inten- 
tion of the work. It is stamped with dignity, and radiant 
with benevolence and moral beauty. 

The execution is finished to the extreme point of perfec- 
tion, as well in the accessories as in the statue itself. The 
seat is a massy arm-chair of antique form and large dimen- 
sions, the sides of which are covered with exquisitely 
wrought bas-reliefs. The subject of one is the infant Her- 
cules strangling the serpent in his cradle : that of the other, 
Apollo guiding the four steeds that draw the chariot of the 
sun. The back of the chair is of open work. At the left 
corner is placed a small statue of Columbus, holding in his 
hand a sphere, which he is examining with fixed attention : 
at the right corner is a similar small statue of an Indian 
chief. The effect of these comparatively diminutive images 
is to heighten by contrast the impression of grandeur, 
which is made by the principal figure. 

The work stands upon a square block of granite, which 
bears upon its front and two sides, as an inscription, the 
well-known language of the resolution, adopted in Congress 
upon the receipt of the intelligence of Washington’s death : 
‘ First in war : first in peace : first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.’ 

On the back of the statue, just abov^the top of the chair, 
is placed another inscription in Latin, which is as follows : 

Simulacrum istud 
Ad magnum Libertatis exemplum 
Nec sine ipsa duraturum 
Horatius Greenough 
Faciebat. 
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This inscription is not very felicitous. Independently of 
the objections that have been made to the grammar of the 
faciebat , which, though defended on classical authority, 
does not strike me as the natural form, the ideas are hardly 
expressed with sufficient distinctness, and, so far as they 
can be gathered, are not particularly appropriate. It is not 
easy to see in what precise or correct understanding of the 
terms Washington can be called an ‘ example of liberty 
and admitting that by a rather latitudinous construction this 
phrase may be supposed to mean that his conduct is a 
proper example for the imitation of the friends of liberty, 
it is still more difficult to imagine why a statue of Wash- 
ington may not be preserved though liberty should perish. 
Two thousand years have elapsed since the fall of Grecian 
and Roman liberty, but Demosthenes and Cicero still sur- 
vive in their ‘ all but living busts,’ as well as in their 
‘ thoughts that breathe and words that bum.’ The precise 
object of this description would, perhaps, have been suffi- 
ciently provided for by a simple indication of the name of 
the sculptor and of the circumstances under which the 
work was ordered and executed. 

The statue was originally placed in the Rotunda of the 
Capitol ; but the light being found unfavorable, it was re- 
moved to a temporary building in the garden, where it now 
stands. The light is better than before, but the meanness of 
the building forms an unpleasant contrast with the grandeur 
of the work, and it is much to be desired that a more suit- 
able place of deposit may soon be found for a monument 
so worthy of the gupat subject, and so honorable to the 
artist and the country. 

This magnificent product of genius does not seem to be 
appreciated at its full value in this metropolis of ‘ the freest 
and most enlightened people on the globe.’ I have met 
with few persons here who have spoken of it in terms of 
strong or even moderate satisfaction. Every one has some 
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fault to point out, that appears to withdraw his attention 
entirely from the grandeur and beauty of the whole, which, 
when they are pressed upon him, -he is compelled to ac- 
knowledge. One is dissatisfied that the figure is colossal ; 
another that the face is not an exact copy of Stuart’s por- 
trait ; a third, that the posture is sitting and not standing ; 
a fourth, that there is a want of repose in the general ex- 
pression ; a fifth, that one of the ankles is incorrectly mo- 
delled ; and so of the rest. Most of these objections. proceed, 
as I have heard them stated, from persons who would think 
themselves wronged if their sensibility to the grand and 
beautiful in nature and art were called in question. But 
how feeble must this quality be in one who can see nothing 
in so splendid a monument but some trifling, real or imagi- 
nary, fault ! I should not blame any one for indicating and 
insisting on what lie might consider as blemishes, if he 
were also to exhibit a proper feeling for the acknowledged 
merits of the work : but I almost lose patience when I hear 
a person, not without some pretensions to good taste, after a 
visit of an hour to the statue, making no other remark than 
that one of the ankles is incorrectly modelled ; an error 
which, after a careful examination for the express purpose, 
I have been wholly unable to discover. This remark is 
nearly a repetition of the one made by an Athenian cobbler 
upon the first exhibition of one of the celebrated Venuses 
of antiquity — that there was a wrong stitch in one of her 
sandals. It affords a curious, though not very agreeable 
proof, how exactly human nature repeats itself under sim- 
ilar circumstances, even to the slightest and apparently 
most accidental particulars. 

The most satisfactory expression of feeling that I have 
met with here in regard to the statue was prompted by the 
finer and truer sensibility inherent in the heart of woman. 
It proceeded from a company of ladies whom I happened 
to encounter on my first visit to the building that contains 
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this great national monument. They were strangers to me, 
and had not the air of persons belonging to the fashionable 
coteries of our large cities ; but they evidently possessed — 
what is much more important — cultivated minds and a 
keen susceptibility to the influence of natural and moral 
beauty. They appeared to have been travelling extensively, 
and one of them had under her arm a large sketch-book. 
They expressed in various forms the highest admiration of 
the statue, and one of them finally remarked, as a sort of 
summary of the whole, that it produced upon her mind a 
stronger impression of sublimity and grandeur than she had 
received from the cataract of Niagara. 

The objections above mentioned to the size, attitude, and 
costume of the statue, and to the character of the features, 
proceed upon the supposition, that it was the intention of 
the artist to make the nearest possible approach to the per- 
son and countenance of Washington, as represented in the 
most authentic portraits and statues ; and in costume to the 
dress that he actually wore. This supposition is obviously 
an erroneous one. These are matters which have their 
importance as points of historical information — especially 
in connection with a character of so much interest. But 
the object of the artist in a work of this kind is much nobler 
than that of satisfying curiosity upon these particulars. It 
was, as it should have been, his purpose to call forth, in the 
highest possible degree, the sentiment of the moral sublime, 
which the contemplation of the character of Washington is 
fitted to excite. This purpose required such a representa- 
tion of his person, for instance, as, consistently with truth 
to nature, would tend most strongly to produce this result. 
A servile adherence to the existing portraits is not essential 
to the accomplishment of such a purpose, and might even 
be directly opposed to it; as, for example, if these had 
been executed in the early youth or extreme old age of the 
subject. Still less would it be necessary to preserve the cos- 
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tume of the period, which is already out of fashion, and for 
every subject, except the satisfaction of antiquarian curios- 
ity, entirely unsuitable for effect in sculpture. The colos- 
sal size, — the antique costume, — the more youthful air of 
the face, — are circumstances which, without materially 
impairing the truth to nature, increase very much the moral 
impression, and, instead of furnishing grounds for objection, 
are positive merits of high importance. 

The question between a sitting and a standing posture is 
substantially the same, as whether the subject was to be 
presented under a civil or military aspect. In the latter 
case, a standing posture would undoubtedly have been pref- 
erable. But if the ascendency given by Washington through 
his whole career to the virtues of the patriot citizen over 
the talents of the military chieftain, was the noblest trait in 
his character, and if it was the duty of the artist to exhibit 
him, on this occasion, under the circumstances in which he 
appeared in real life, to the greatest advantage, then the 
civil aspect of the subject, and with it the sitting posture, 
like the other particulars that have been mentioned, instead 
of being a ground of objection, is a high positive merit. 

It has been mentioned in private, as an objection made 
by a person whose judgment in some respects would be 
considered as entitled to respect, that there is a want of 
repose in the attitude. The arms are extended in a way in 
which they could not be placed for any length of time 
without producing fatigue ; and we feel, it is said, the same 
sort of uneasiness on witnessing this attitude in a statue 
that we should if it were maintained permanently by a 
living person in our presence. 

It is rather difficult to comprehend the precise meaning 
of this objection as applied to the statue of Washington. 
Where it is the intention of the artist to express repose, the 
indications of activity, of any kind, are of course, out of 
place. Where it is intended to express activity, the indica- 
20 
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tions of repose would, for the same reason, be incongruous 
with the subject. It is no more an objection to the statue of 
Washington that the arms are placed in an attitude which, 
after a short time, would become fatiguing to a living per- 
son, than it is an objection to the antique group of Laocoon 
that the muscles of a living man could not remain more 
than a few minutes in the state of extreme tension, indica- 
ted in that celebrated work, without convulsions ; or to the 
Apollo Belvedere, that he stands with foot drawn back and 
arm extended, in the position of an archer who has just dis- 
charged an arrow from his bow. In the famous equestrian 
statue of Peter the Great, at, St. Petersburg, the horse is 
rearing on his hinder legs, while the fore legs remain sus- 
pended in the air at some distance from the ground. This 
is an attitude which could not be maintained by a living 
horse for more than two or three seconds ; but, far from 
being made a ground of objection to the work, it has been 
regarded as its greatest merit, and as the precise quality 
which has given it the character of being the finest eques- 
trian statue in Europe. 

It was not the design of the artist to represent his subject 
in a state of repose. On the contrary, the obvious inten- 
tion is to exhibit the noblest trait in his intellectual and 
moral character. I mean his habitual control over all the 
irregular propensities of his nature, at the point of time 
when it reached its fullest active development. In his prac- 
tical career, this point was indicated by the resignation of 
his commission, as commander-in-chief, into the hands of 
the President of Congress. But that was a scene which 
comes within the province of painting rather than sculpture. 
A group so vast is beyond the reach of the chisel. It was 
the difficult duty of the artist to embody the sentiment 
which governed the conduct of Washington on that occasion, 
in a single figure. His success in conquering this difficulty, 
and producing, by a single figure, a moral emotion, supe- 
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nor, probably, to any that could be called forth by the finest 
painting of the scene before Congress, is one of the noblest 
triumphs of his noble art. To say that the work indicates 
activity and not repose, is only saying, in other words, that 
it was executed in conformity to the leading point in a plan 
which was suggested, or rather imperiously dictated, by the 
nature of the subject. 

It is rather unpleasant to be compelled, in commenting on 
this splendid effort of genius, to meet such objections as 
these, instead of joining in the general expression of 
mingled admiration and delight which it ought to elicit from 
the whole public. I make no pretensions to connoisseur- 
ship in the art of sculpture, and judge of the merit of the 
work merely by the impression which it makes upon my 
own mind ; but I can say for myself, that after seeing the 
most celebrated specimens of ancient and modem sculpture 
to be found in Europe, including the Laocoon and the 
Apollo Belvedere, with the finest productions of Canova, 
Thorwaldsen, Sergell and Chantry, I consider the Washing- 
ton of Greenough as superior to any of them, and as the 
master-piece of the art. The hint seems to have been 
taken from the Olympian Jupiter of Phidias, who said him- 
self that he had caught the inspiration under which he con- 
ceived the plan of that great glory of ancient sculpture, 
from a passage in the Iliad. In this way the noble work of 
Greenough connects itself by the legitimate filiation of 
kindred genius, transmitting its magnetic impulses through 
the long lines of intervening centuries with the poetry of 
Homer. The vast dimensions of the Jupiter of Phidias 
may have made it to the eye a more imposing and majestic 
monument ; but if the voluntary submission of transcend- 
ent power to the moral law of duty be, as it certainly is, 
a more sublime spectacle than any positive exercise of the 
same power over inferior natures, then the subject of the 
American sculptor is more truly divine than that of his 
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illustrious prototype in Greece. When Jupiter shakes 
Olympus with his nod, the imagination is affected by a 
grand display of energy, but the heart remains untouched. 
When Washington, with an empire in his grasp, resigns his 
sword to the President of Congress, admiration of his great 
intellectual power is mingled with the deepest emotions of 
delightful sympathy, and we involuntarily exclaim with one 
of the characters in a scene of much less importance, as 
depicted by an elegant female v/riter : ‘ There spoke the 
true thing ; now my own heart is satisfied.’ 

The present location of the statue is, of course, merely 
provisional. It is much to be regretted that the light in the 
Rotunda was found to be unfavorable, as there is no other hall 
in any of the buildings belonging to the Union sufficiently 
lofty and extensive to become a suitable permanent place 
of deposit for this monument. How, when, and where, such 
a one shall be provided is a problem of rather difficult solu- 
tion. If, as has sometimes been suggested, the patrimonial 
estate of Washington, at Mount Vernon, should ever be 
purchased by the country, and a public building erected 
there to serve as a sort of National Mausoleum, or Western 
Westminster Abbey, the statue would become, of course, 
its principal ornament. But the execution of this plan, 
should it ever be realized, is probably reserved for the good 
taste and liberality of some future generation. In the 
meanwhile, the noblest achievement of the art of sculpture, 
dedicated to the memory of the greatest man that ever 
lived in the tide of time, will be permitted by a country, 
which received from his hands gifts no less precious than 
Independence and Liberty, to take up its abode in a paltry 
barrack. 
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STEWART’S PHILOSOPHY.* 


[North American Review, July, 1830.] 

The name of Dugald Stewart is one of the few which, of 
late years, serve to relieve in part the character of the mo- 
ther country from the charge of a comparative neglect of 
the great sciences of intellectual and moral philosophy. 
His writings upon these all-important subjects, if not the 
most powerful, are perhaps the most engaging in form, and 
consequently the most attractive to the general reader, in 
the language. In the works of the late Dr. Parr, we find a 
complimentary note addressed to Stewart, in which he is 
described as superior, for the union of fine taste and deep 
thought, to all other writers since the time of Bacon. This 
eulogy partakes of the exaggeration, which habitually mark- 
ed the manner of the great Hellenist. Various writers, pos- 
terior to Bacon, might be mentioned, who combined with at 
least an equal command of language a higher power of ori- 
ginal thinking, as, for instance, Shaftesbury, Berkely, Hume, 
Burke, and Adam Smith. But none of these, or of the 
others, who might fairly be considered as belonging to this 
class, with the exception perhaps of Hume, have pretended 
to give us a complete body of intellectual and moral sci- 
ence ; and the remark of Parr, if considered as limited to 
such as have done this, might be received as substantially 

* The Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man. By Du- 
gald Stewart. 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh. 1828. 
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true. Locke, with a much superior power of thought, and 
with a plain, manly, and substantially good style, wants 
taste and elegance, and is undoubtedly, on the whole, much 
less attractive. Hume was perhaps superior in taste as well 
as natural acuteness and sagacity to Stewart ; but such 
were the strange aberrations of his intellect, when applied 
to the study of metaphysics and morals, that his works on 
these subjects have little or no value, excepting as curious 
indications of the progress of learning, and of its state at a 
particular period. Reid, the founder of the Edinburgh 
school, was deficient in the graces of manner, which be- 
longed to his pupil, who is, therefore, on the whole, at 
present, and will probably long remain, among English au- 
thors, the most popular professor of moral science. 

The praise of exhibiting, with taste and elegance, the re- 
sults of a somewhat limited power of thinking, may perhaps 
appear at first view to be not very high ; but when we look 
through the history of learning, and remark with what econ- 
omy intellectual gifts of the highest order have been always 
imparted to our race, we shall not be disposed to consider it 
as too scanty. To strike out new and entirely original 
ideas on abstract subjects, implies an intense exercise of 
thought, which may almost be supposed to preclude the 
cultivation of the arts and graces that belong to manner. 
Nor is it, in fact, in the communication of these original 
thoughts, as they first present themselves in their native 
simplicity to the mind of the discoverer, that the graces of 
manner can be displayed to the greatest advantage. It is 
chiefly in the illustration, application, and development of 
the great discoveries which enlarge the sphere of science, 
that we recognize the peculiar province of the powerful and 
elegant philosophical writer. Without possessing the vigor 
and persevering activity of mind required for actual inven- 
tion, he is able, by his somewhat limited power, to compre- 
hend the results of a higher one, and spread them out in 
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pleasing forms before the eye of the common observer. 
And it often happens that in so doing he appropriates to 
himself a glory, which belongs much more properly to the 
inventor. In fact, the praise we allow to Stewart is the same 
which is usually given to the greatest philosophical writers 
of ancient and modern times. Aristotle, Xenophon, Plato, 
and Cicero built up their elegant productions in a great 
measure out of the materials supplied by the original mind 
of Socrates, who himself wrote nothing. Aristotle, the 
most powerful and original thinker among them, is also the 
one who excels least as a writer. He is dry, hard, and 
often obscure. He evidently neglected and despised the 
graces of style. It is true that Cicero, with the generous 
prodigality of praise, which he was always ready to extend 
to merit in others, as well as in himself, describes the writ- 
ings of the Stagyrite as a river of flowing gold. But he 
probably intended to allude to the continued richness and 
solidity of the substance rather than to any supposed bril- 
liancy or beauty of form, which they certainly do not pos- 
sess. In Xenophon, Plato, and himself, the power of origi- 
nal thought is evidently secondary to that of language. By 
comparing the works of the two former, and even by mere 
internal evidence, we can easily perceive where Plato fol- 
lows in the track of his master, and where he strikes out 
a new one for himself. In the former case he is natural, 
simple, powerful, and true ; in the latter, very often feeble, 
visionary, and false : as, for instance, in the Republic, the 
most unnatural, incoherent, and even inhuman plan of a 
political society that was ever devised, and one which offers 
a singular contrast in every line with the good sense, saga- 
city, and gentleness of Socrates, the Franklin of the ancient 
world. Cicero never fails in this way, because he makes 
no pretensions to the invention of an original system. He 
brings into view, in his charming dialogues, a group of 
sages and statesmen, appertaining respectively to the differ- 
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ent prevailing sects of philosophy, and makes them detail 
in turn their peculiar views, always in his own graceful and 
splendid diction, which is in fact the river of flowing gold, 
that he has so incorrectly, if we suppose him to allude to 
style, described that of Aristotle to be ; — exhibits a leaning 
to one side or the other, but seldom or never starts any new 
theories of his own. Such, in substance, although his works 
want the dramatic form, and are in other respects less 
highly colored and poetical, is the manner of Stewart. He 
also generally gives us, upon every important topic which 
he treats, an exposition, in his lucid and brilliant language, 
of the opinions of the principal writers ; weighs the argu- 
ments in favor of their respective theories ; inclines perhaps 
to one or the other, but generally leaves it to the reader to 
decide, and rarely, if ever, adds an entirely original sug- 
gestion. In giving this description of the character of his 
genius, it is by no means our intention to depreciate the 
value of his works. We have, on the contrary, expressly 
classed him with some of the most illustrious names in the 
history of learning. We have said that he breathes the 
same inspiration with the divine Plato, and that his academic 
gown was of like texture with the ‘ radiant robes of immor- 
tal Tully.’ This is praise enough to satisfy any moderate 
and well-regulated ambition. Nor, although w-e think, as 
w r e have said, that in him and them the powers of imagina- 
tion and expression predominate over that of close and vig- 
orous thought, — that they were, in a word, poets rather 
than philosophers, — do we intend to intimate that the fac- 
ulty of thought was wholly wanting, or present in their 
minds in a very low degree. To comprehend, enter into, 
appropriate and refine upon the inventions of creative ge- 
nius, implies an intellectual power second only to that of 
creative genius itself ; and when this is combined with a 
faculty of happy and luminous expression, it forms the 
combination of talents which is best fitted to produce effect 
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upon the public mind, and procure for its possessor every 
sort of compensation and distinction, excepting perhaps the 
barren laurel of remote and posthumous glory, 

.... * that fancied life in others’ breath, 

The estate that wits inherit after death.* 

The distinguishing characteristics of the talent and man- 
ner of Stewart being thus, as we have described them, of a 
nature to give his works a great popularity, and to enable 
him to exercise an extensive influence upon public opinion, 
it is not less fortunate for the world, than creditable to him- 
self, that they are inspired throughout by the purest and 
most amiable moral feelings. W e are acquainted with no 
philosophical writings in any language which leave upon 
the mind a happier impression. The principles which he 
sets forth upon the most important points in the theory of 
ethics arc, in our opinion, far from being in all cases true, as 
we shall presently have occasion to show ; but the tone of 
sentiment is uniformly pure ; and as it is this which deter- 
mines the general effect of the whole upon the opinions and 
feelings of the mass of readers, it follows of course that this 
effect is uniformly good. This amiable writer has in fact 
breathed into all his works the kind, gentle, social, and be- 
nevolent spirit by which he was himself animated. He not 
only teaches us to believe in virtue, but brings the celestial 
vision before us in full loveliness and beauty, so as to en- 
gage our affections in her favor. He adopts and defends 
all the liberal and philanthropic notions that have ever been 
advanced by the lovers of mankind, while he avoids at the 
same time the excesses by which injudicious partisans have 
so often brought, and are still bringing, the best of causes into 
contempt and ridicule. He is pious without fanaticism, cheer- 
ful and benevolent without an approach to licentiousness. 
He is devotedly attached to liberty without deeming it ne- 
cessary to renounce his respect for social order and good 
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government. He believes in the practicability of improve- 
ment without indulging in the idle dream of an earthly mil- 
lennium. It had happened by a sort of fatality that almost 
all the works on moral philosophy, at least in modem times, 
which were written in an agreeable and attractive style, 
had inculcated principles not only false in themselves, but 
completely subversive of the good order of society. Helve- 
tius, and the other French sophists of the eighteenth century, 
had presented their detestable doctrines in the dress of the 
sweetest and most seductive language, and had introduced 
it by this means into the brilliant saloons of fashion and 
even the boudoirs of the ladies. Hume, in like manner, 
had disguised his still more fatal, because more subtle poi- 
son, under one of the most chaste, correct, and elegant 
forms, that the English language has ever assumed. Even 
Darwin, and the other writers of the British materialist 
school of vibrations and vibratiundes, the most pitiful and 
contemptible, perhaps, that has yet appeared in the philoso- 
phical world, tricked themselves out in a gaudy and fantas- 
tic sort of masquerade habit, which was singularly enough 
mistaken at the time for something highly graceful and at- 
tractive. Paley, a dignitary of the church, had lent the 
charm of a lucid and pleasing exposition, as well as the 
authority of his calling and the cloak of religion, to a sys- 
tem of absolute selfishness. In the meantime, the better 
opinions, if advanced at all, had been maintained in a dry 
and heartless manner, in treatises for the most part devoid 
alike of depth and elegance. Under these circumstances 
we regard it as a singularly fortunate thing that a writer 
should have appeared, who, adopting a system of intellect- 
ual and moral philosophy in the main judicious, free from 
danger even in its errors, and inspired by a uniformly pure, 
amiable, and elevated moral feeling, should have been able 
at the same time to interest the world and give his notions 
a general popularity by the beauty of his language. The 
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works of such a writer were absolutely necessary to prepare 
the way for that complete reformation of the theory of mo- 
ral science which is so much needed. They want, it is 
true, the strong originality of thought, the rigorous correct- 
ness of reasoning, the nervous precision of language, which 
would be required for effecting this great object, but they 
possess the qualities that were proper for bringing about a 
favorable change in the state of public sentiment on these 
momentous subjects. They are like the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness. They prepare the way for the 
coming of a still greater teacher, and collect an audieitce 
previously well disposed to listen to and profit by his in- 
structions. At the same time, by creating a general inte- 
rest in favor of the science, and thus leading many persons 
to study it with correct prepossessions, they tend to produce 
the reformer whose success they prepare and facilitate. 
Such are the great services which the writings of Stewart 
have rendered and are rendering to the cause of truth and 
virtue. They are sufficient to entitle him forever to the 
respect and gratitude of all good men. 

We shall probably be favored at no distant period with a 
collection of the works of Stewart, accompanied by a full 
biography, which will afford us a more suitable occasion for 
entering into a general examination of his literary and phi- 
losophical character. We shall confine ourselves chiefly at 
present to an analysis of the work immediately before us ; 
but it may not be an improper introduction to the remarks 
we shall offer on that subject to notice very briefly the au- 
thor’s preceding publications. 

Mr. Stewart’s original intention, in coming before the 
world as a writer, appears to have been to publish succes- 
sively complete treatises on Metaphysics, or, as he preferred 
to say, the Philosophy of the Mind, on Ethics and on Poli- 
tics, founded probably on the courses of lectures, which, in 
his capacity of professor, he delivered to his pupils upon 
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these subjects. This intention is announced in the preface 
to the first volume of the Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Mind ; but seems to have been completely executed only in 
reference to that particular branch. The notes, which 
formed the text-book of the ethical course, were published 
as early as the year 1793, under the title of Outlines of 
Moral Philosophy , but without much development ; and the 
work now before us, which is another edition of the same 
matter in a more enlarged form, appears nevertheless to be 
the result of a less thorough and careful revision than that 
which had been given to the metaphysical course for the 
purpose of forming the Philosophy of the Mind. The lec- 
tures on Government have not appeared in any form, and 
if they come out at all, it can only be under the great dis- 
advantages attending a posthumous publication. We regret 
this circumstance the more, because we think that since the 
appearance of the great work of Locke, standard treatises 
on ethics and on politics are much more wanted in our lan- 
guage than one on metaphysics. A volume of Philosophi- 
cal Essays, and the Dissertations on the History of Moral 
Philosophy , prefixed to the volumes of the Edinburgh En- 
cyclopaedia, complete the list of our author’s publications. 
He is, therefore, one of the least voluminous, although he 
may perhaps be fairly regarded as, on the whole, the most 
eminent and valuable writer of his time. His example 
seems to corroborate the wholesome truth, already demon- 
strated by a hundred others, that a writer gains much more, 
even on the score of mere reputation, by maturing his 
works, than by hurrying constantly to press, in the vain ex- 
pectation of securing the public attention by keeping his 
name forever in the newspapers. 

The work on the Philosophy of the Mind is undoubtedly 
the most elaborate and finished of our author’s productions 
— the one by which he has been hitherto best known, and 
which will probably contribute, more than any of the rest, or 
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all of them, .to his future reputation. It is much the most 
popular and elegant treatise on the subject in the English lan- 
guage, and has conveyed instruction and rational entertain- 
ment to whole classes of readers, who would never have 
thought of advancing beyond the first pages of Locke. When 
examined simply with reference to principles, and as an ex- 
position of the theory of the science, it is doubtless far from 
being thorough or completely satisfactory. The Edinburgh 
school of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, of which Reid 
was the founder, and Stewart one of the principal ornaments, 
arose, as is well known, about the middle of the last centu- 
ry, in consequence of the reaction of public opinion against 
the skeptical systems, which had previously obtained a tem- 
porary vogue. In an article on Intellectual Philosophy,* we 
have briefly stated the leading principles of this school, as 
well as those of the Transcendental, or Critical Philosophy, 
which grew up in Germany, under the operation of the same 
causes, at about the same time. The great object of the 
founders and partisans of both was to refute the arguments 
by which the skeptics, reasoning on the principles of Locke, 
attacked the commonly received opinions in religion and 
morals ; and the method of defence, which they adopted, 
was the one that is called in the common-law forms of plead- 
ing, a confession and justification. They admitted the cor- 
rectness of the reasoning of the skeptics, but undertook to 
show, on other grounds, that the conclusions they drew from 
it could not be true. They gave up Locke to his adversa- 
ries, in the persuasion that they had found better arguments 
than his, in favor of the principles which he and they alike 
desired to support. The Scotch, by an appeal to common 
sense, and the Germans, by what they considered a more 
profound analysis of the intellect, conceived that they had 
given to the great and salutary truths of religion a much 

* This article is published in t'lis v< lume of ‘Essays.’ 
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higher degree of certainty than they could derive from the 
doctrines of the Essay on the Human Understanding. We 
have already stated in a concise way on the occasion just 
alluded to, our opinion of the value of these discoveries in 
metaphysics, and it is not our present purpose to enter more 
fully into the discussion. We are for ourselves, as we then 
remarked, fully satisfied with those parts of the theory of 
Locke, which the Scotch and Germans thought it necessary 
to abandon ; and we do not conceive that they lead to the 
irreligious and immoral conclusions which the skeptics drew 
from them. We are also of opinion that the ground taken 
by the partisans of the new schools was not in either case 
tenable, — and, confining ourselves for the present entirely to 
the Scotch, that an appeal to common sense in proof of any 
abstract principle, instead of serving as a foundation for a 
new philosophical system, is a tacit admission that philoso- 
phy is at fault. It is only saying in a rather more formal 
way, that although beaten in the argument, we are con- 
vinced against our will, and remain of the same opinion. 

Considered as an attempt to reconstruct the whole edifice 
on a new and more solid basis than that of Locke, the Scotch 
Philosophy, including that of Stewart, must undoubtedly 
be regarded as a failure. The value of the writings of our 
author is not, however, so much affected by the essential 
vice in the reasoning of his master, as might have been ex- 
pected. A very small portion of his works is devoted to the 
examination of leading principles, his main object being to 
explain and illustrate the operations of the several intellect- 
ual powers. The reality of these is admitted by all, how- 
ever different may be their theories respecting the nature of 
the mind, and the origin of knowledge ; nor is there much 
dispute about the modes of their operation, as far as this can 
be ascertained at all and lies within the scope of human 
knowledge. In treating this subject, it was therefore only 
necessary to state facts that were generally known, or open 
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to an easy and familiar observation, in a perspicuous and 
agreeable way ; and a task of this kind was very well suit- 
ed to the character of Stewart, who possessed in a high de- 
gree the talent of easy exposition and happy illustration. 
This work presents, accordingly, a distinctly-drawn and high- 
ly-colored picture of the region of intellect, adorned and di- 
versified throughout with embellishments borrowed from the 
kindred domains of taste and moral philosophy. It is in 
fact the great charm of these productions, that they are 
not a mere dry development of abstract principles, but free, 
flowing, learned, and elegant discourses on the facts and feel- 
ings, that make up the curious tissue of many-colored life. 

Of the two volumes, the former is, we think, by fat the 
most interesting, and we consider it in fact as the only one 
of his works, with the exception of the Philosophical Essays, 
which exhibits the author’s talent in all its freshness and ac- 
tivity. Twenty years elapsed between the publication of 
the two volumes of the Philosophy of the Mind, and it is not 
unnatural to suppose that during this long period, and at the 
advanced age which he had attained before he began to pub- 
lish, his faculties should have lost something of their elasti- 
city. The trains of thought that occupy the first volume, 
are also those on which he most delighted to dwell, and 
which he was best fitted to follow out, and illustrate. After 
hurrying somewhat rapidly over the chapter on Perception, 
and the dark and deep problem of the origin of knowledge, 
which he hardly professes to have probed to the bottom, and 
in regard to which the philosophy of his school, as we have 
just had occasion to remark, is essentially defective and er- 
roneous, he soon arrives in the flowery regions of Imagina- 
tion and Memory, where he finds himself entirely at home, 
and evidently wantons in the full consciousness of the power 
of communicating pleasure as well as instruction. Illustra- 
tions, poetical, historical, and philosophical, crowd from un- 
der his pen, and spread themselves out over his pages, with 
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a fulness and brilliancy, that form a singular contrast to the 
simple conciseness of the earlier chapters. The second 
volume, which is wholly occupied by an examination of the 
faculty of Judgment or Reason, brings him back again to the 
colder regions of abstract elementary principles ; and here, 
as if on purpose to heighten the natural dryness of his sub- 
ject, he has drawn his illustrations principally from the still 
more abstract science of pure mathematics, with which he 
seems to be rather fond of showing his acquaintance. It 
was his original intention, as expressed in the preface to the 
first volume, to compress the remarks on the faculty of 
Judgment into a few chapters ; and we rather regret that he 
did Hot complete the work on this plan. In treating this 
branch of the subject, the essential defects of the Scotch phi- 
losophy are necessarily brought into view, and the more it 
is dwelt upon, the more obvious and visible do they become. 
The author no longer exhibits his former facility and free- 
dom, and seems to labor under a feeling that there is some 
defect in his theory, without knowing exactly what it is, or 
where to find a remedy for it. He moves on from chapter 
to chapter, and from topic to topic, with a slow and embar- 
rassed march, without appearing to have at any time a per- 
fectly distinct notion of the principles he wishes to establish, 
and of course without imparting to the mind of the reader 
the conviction which he does not himself feel. We miss at 
once the easy lightness of style, which belonged to the other 
volume, and the masculine firmness and vigor of thought, 
which should have been the characteristics of this. In the 
hope of giving to his theories the precision which he seems 
to feel that they want, he is fond, as we remarked above, 
of recurring to illustrations drawn from pure mathema- 
tics. He probably entertained an indistinct notion, which 
has served as the basis to many extensive treatises on moral 
philosophy, that by applying to moral truths the language 
and form of mathematical demonstrations, he could give 
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them the same sort of certainty which belongs to that sci- 
ence. This was the theory of Wolff, Doddridge, and va- 
rious other .well-meaning writers. Hutcheson has under- 
taken to express under the form of algebraic equations, the 
various degrees of moral value, that belong to different ac- 
tions according to the various motives and circumstances 
under which they are performed. The principle is obviously 
completely visionary in the abstract, and when applied to 
practice leads to incongruities that border on the ludicrous. 
Stewart has by no means adopted it to anything like the 
same extent as the writers to whom we have just alluded ; 
and has even noticed with just disapprobation this feature in 
their works. When he appeals to mathematics, it is merely 
for the purpose of illustration, but still, as it seems, with 
a persuasion that he was giving his principles a sort of ma- 
thematical certainty. The error is the same with that of 
Wolff and Hutcheson in a milder form. Considered as 
mere illustrations, mathematical forms and methods are 
plainly the last that should be employed to relieve the dry- 
ness of purely abstract moral reasoning, since they can only 
increase the very evil they were intended to remedy. On 
the whole, although particular passages of the second vol- 
ume may be read with great pleasure and instruction, the 
general impression which it leaves upon the mind is con- 
fused and incomplete. The author repeatedly refers us to 
his own future publications for further explanations on some 
of the most interesting topics that come up in the course of 
the inquiry ; and when we lay aside the volume, we do it 
with a feeling that we have received a good many valuable 
hints, but that we must inquire more of the author himself, 
and of others, before we can have a settled opinion upon 
the subject he has undertaken to treat. In the preface to 
•the second volume, he speaks of a third, which he intended 
to publish, and of which the materials were then in a great 
measure prepared. The principal subjects allotted to it 
21 * 
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are, as he himself states, — Language , — Imitation, — the 
Varieties of Intellectual Character, and the Faculties by 
which Men are distinguished from the Lower Animals. 
This volume was to have completed the work. Of these 
materials none, as for as we are informed, have yet been 
published ; but we venture to hope, that they will not be 
lost to the world. The subjects are of the class which Stew- 
art was able to treat with the greatest advantage and suc- 
cess, and he would have had opportunity in discussing them 
to exhibit the same fertility of fancy and elegance of lan- 
guage, that distinguish his first productions. We trust that 
the essays in question, if at all in a finished state, as 
they apparently must be, will be published by the friends 
of the author in the collection of his posthumous writings. 

The Philosophical Essays and the Dissertations on the 
History of Philosophy, are among the most agreeable and 
valuable of our author’s writings. It would carry us too far 
from our immediate object to pretend to comment upon the 
various subjects, which are rapidly touched upon in these 
works. It is much to be regretted that Stewart did not live 
to complete the plan of the Dissertations. Without, per- 
haps, fully realizing the idea of a Perfect History of Phi- 
losophy, they might, in that case, have justly been con- 
sidered as the most remarkable essay towards a work of 
this kind, to be found in any language. The learning, dis- 
played by our author in these Dissertations, and in his other 
writings, is extensive, and as far as it goes, uniformly 
thorough and exact. He is familiar in particular with 
classical and French literature. He attaches, we think, 
rather too much importance to some continental writers of 
an inferior order, such as Buffier and Boscovich, who, 
judging from the effect of their works, can have had little 
or no real power, since they have made little or no impres- 
sion on the feelings or opinions of the world. They were 
monks, who wrote in monkish Latin to beguile the tedium 
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of the cloisters, and their fame has not yet extended, and 
probably never will extend much farther. The most re- 
markable deficiency in the erudition of Stewart is the want 
of an acquaintance with the language and philosophy of 
Germany. Germany is the country in which metaphysical 
and moral philosophy have been cultivated within the last 
half century with the greatest assiduity. The whole mass 
of ancient and modern learning connected with these sub- 
jects has there been explored, drawn out from its hiding- 
places in dusty libraries, and worm-eaten manuscripts, 
brought into view, examined, criticised, appreciated and 
employed. New systems and theories have been struck 
out, received with enthusiasm, controverted, established or 
abandoned, as the current of opinion happened to set. In 
short, there has been among the Germans a remarkably 
active movement in the cultivation of this branch of science : 
and if the success of their labors have not fully corresponded 
in the last result to the extent and vigor of their exertions, 
it is still highly important, — we may say, absolutely neces- 
sary, — for students in the same science in other parts of 
the world, and especially for the historian of philosophy, to 
know exactly the amount and value of what they have 
done. Mr. Stewart, from his want of acquaintance with 
the German language, in which almost all the works that 
have appeared within the period alluded to, are written, had 
no means of gaining information on the subject excepting 
from obscure and imperfect Latin translations of a few 
leading writers, and some other sources of a purely second- 
ary and subsidiary class. He looks for example to Madame 
de Stael’s Allemagne as an authority. The want of famil- 
iarity with the German philosophy was in his case the more 
to be regretted, inasmuch as that doctrine is founded sub- 
stantially on the same principles with the one professed by 
himself, and may be viewed as another exposition of the 
same common creed. In Germany, however, the common 
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creed has been expounded, illustrated, and pursued into its 
consequences, real or supposed, to a much greater extent 
than in Scotland, so that a disciple of Reid, when he studies 
the philosophy of Germany, is examining his own princi- 
ples, as it were through a magnifying glass, and, of course, 
with great advantages for rectifying his views upon every 
point connected with the subject. It is easy to perceive in 
the works of some of the contemporary French philoso- 
phers, particularly Cousin, the great advantages result- 
ing from a diligent cultivation of German literature. But 
while we indicate this deficiency in the learning of Stewart, 
it is not our intention to impute much blame to him for it. 
He was already advanced in life, and involved in urgent 
engagements, when the philosophy of the Germans first 
began to attract notice in other parts of Europe. It was, 
probably, impossible for him, under these circumstances, to 
dispose of the time and labor that would have been re- 
quired for a thorough investigation of the subject, and he 
was obliged to content himself with such imperfect notions 
of it as he could obtain in a different way. The result 
has been a distaste for, and perhaps a partially unjust ap- 
preciation of the Germans, together with a less thorough 
understanding of the real character of the principles of his 
own school, than he would probably have had if he had 
probed theirs to the bottom. 

It is time, however, to come to the work more imme- 
diately before us. This is entitled The Philosophy of the 
Active and Moral Powers of Man , and is, of course, 
nothing less in purpose and design than a complete treatise 
on the great subject of Ethical Science. A standard work 
of this description is undoubtedly one of the principal de- 
siderata in the literature of our language and of modern 
Europe. The work of Paley, which, for want of a better, 
has obtained a pretty extensive circulation both in England 
and in this country, though respectable in form and man- 
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ner, is an exposition of an essentially false and immoral 
system, and of course leaves the field entirely open for 
another written on correct principles. Few persons could 
be found better fitted than Stewart by the popularity of his 
style, and the warmth and benevolence of his feelings, to 
produce a work that should arrest the public attention ; and 
supposing it to possess the substantial qualities necessary for 
that purpose, should be received as the text-book of the sci- 
ence. We regret to say, that the one before us, though 
valuable and instructive when considered as an essay, does 
not appear to us to be of a nature to supply the deficiency 
to which we have alluded. It contains no new principles, 
nor is it sufficiently elaborate and complete to be viewed as 
a better statement of any theory that had been previously 
advanced by any other writer. The author hardly seems, 
in fact, to possess any settled ideas on the most important 
points in the science. In treating them, he appears to 
waver between different opinions, cites a variety of names 
and books, introduces many qualifications and conditions, 
and, finally, leaves it in a great measure uncertain what his 
own views are. The tone of feeling is so correct and ami- 
able, and the style in general so attractive, that the work 
will be perused with great delight and profit by the general 
reader ; but it will have, we think, little or no effect in fix- 
ing principles, or reforming the state of the science. 

In the opening chapter of the work, the author states the 
distinction between the powers that belong to man on the 
one hand as an intellectual being, and on the other as an 
active and moral one ; and then classes the latter, which 
form his immediate subject, under the two heads of Instinct- 
ive or Animal and Rational or Governing principles of 
action. To the former belong our Appetites , Desires, and 
Affections ; to the latter, Self-love, and the Moral Faculty. 
The two first books are devoted respectively to the consider- 
ation of these two classes of powers or principles, under 
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their respective sub-divisions. The Animal or Instinctive 
principles are treated somewhat less fully than the Rational ; 
it being, as tbe author himself remarks, the principal ob- 
ject of .the volume to illustrate the nature of the Moral 
Faculty. In the third book, he takes up his general sub- 
ject under a new point of view, and proposes to consider 
our practical duties under the common division of those 
which have for their object respectively the Deity, our fel- 
low-men and ourselves. In treating the first of these classes 
of duties, he enters on a demonstration of the existence of 
God, which is by far the most elaborate portion of the 
work, and is indeed the only one which is finished with 
much fulness and care. It is worthy of remark, however, 
that this discussion is wholly foreign to the subject on the 
system of Stewart, who attempts to establish the theory of 
morals, as we shall presently show, on grounds entirely 
independent of religion. This inquiry occupies the whole 
of the third book. In the fourth, the author treats of the 
duties we owe to our fellow-creatures and ourselves, and 
finally, in the fifth and last he enters, somewhat late in the 
day, as it seems to us, on the question of the nature of Vir- 
tue, which he discusses in a few short chapters, or rather 
sentences, forming, in our opinion, by far the most unsatis- 
factory part of the work. The appendix contains, with one 
or two other less important tracts, a copious and elaborate, 
though not very powerful essay on the controverted ques- 
tion of the Free Agency of Man. Such is the general out- 
line of the-contents of the two volumes. 

Tho phraseology employed by our author in the classifi- 
cation and arrangement of his materials, which is borrowed 
with variations from that of Reid,. is not particularly happy. 
By the Active Powers of Man, he means the principles or 
elements of our nature, which determine our actions ; but 
there seems to be a pretty obvious departure from the natu- 
ral and ordinary use of words, when we call Hunger, for 
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example, or Friendship, an Active Power. Active Princi- 
ples, which the author occasionally employs as a synony- 
mous expression, is a more correct one ; but even in this, 
there is a departure from the usual application of the epi- 
thet active. The arrangement of these principles into the 
five classes mentioned above, is admitted by our author 
himself to be of no great importance. ‘ If I had been dis- 
posed,’ says he, in a note upon the first chapter, ‘ to exam- 
ine this part of our constitution with all the minute accuracy 
of which it is susceptible, I should have preferred an ar- 
rangement different both from that which I have adopted, 
and from that proposed by Dr. Reid.’ He then proceeds to 
give the heads of this other arrangement, by which the ac- 
tive principles of our nature are divided into the two classes 
of Original and Acquired , and the former of these again 
into the sub-divisions of Animal and Rational. Whether 
the phrase Acquired Principles be not inconsistent in its 
terms, and the thing intended by it impossible in nature, is a 
question, which we need not stop to discuss. The author 
concludes the note by remarking, that for any of the pur- 
poses, which he has in view, it is useless to attempt so com- 
prehensive and detailed an examination of the subject as 
the one to which he has alluded, and that he shall confine 
himself to the general enumeration given in the work. It is 
plain, therefore, that he does not regard the latter as a per- 
fect one. The most simple and obvious arrangement of the 
principles of our nature, considered as furnishing motives of 
conduct, — the point of view under which they are re- 
garded in morals, — is into the two classes of Selfish and 
Social Principles, to which must be added, for those who 
believe in the reality of a distinct and separate power or 
sense, by which we recognize the moral qualities of actions, 
the Moral Faculty. 

The Appetites, Desires, and Affections, which form the 
subject of the first book, are treated respectively under 
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several sub-divisions, which are not, we think, made in 
every instance with remarkable correctness. Thus we find 
classed under the second head, as separate desires, the 
Desire of Power , and the Desire of Superiority ; which, if 
not identical, border too nearly on each other to be regarded 
as distinct principles in our original constitution. It would 
be superfluous, however, to examine very minutely a class- 
ification, which the author himself admits to be loose and 
unsatisfactory to his own mind. The chapters on the affec- 
tions are beautifully written, and are filled with generous and 
amiable sentiments. On Love , the most prominent and re- 
markable of the number, there is, however, no distinct 
essay. Our fair readers will be struck with consternation at 
such an omission, and will naturally inquire, with the Last 
Minstrel in the Lay of our author’s illustrious countryman, 

How could he to the dearest theme, 

That ever warmed a minstrel’s dream, 

So foul, so false, so recreant prove ? 

Mr. Stewart would perhaps have replied, that the theme 
was better suited to minstrels than philosophers. He 
disports himself with freedom and apparent satisfaction in 
the cooler regions of Friendship and Patriotism. We ex- 
tract the chapter on the former subject, as an agreeable spe- 
cimen of his manner in this part of the work. In the few 
observations which he makes upon the character of the In- 
stinctive Principles of our nature, considered as motives to 
action, he distinctly states, that he does not regard even the 
Benevolent affections as Virtuous. This opinion is in ac- 
cordance with his general theory, which we shall examine 
hereafter. In the mean time, we cannot but express our 
wonder, that his own excellent feelings should not have se- 
cured him against an error, so repulsive in itself, and so 
plainly reprobated by the common sense of the world. 
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‘ Friendship, like all other benevolent affections, includes two 
things ; an agreeable feeling, and a desire of happiness to its object. 

‘ Besides, however, the agreeable feelings common to all the 
exertions of benevolence, there are some peculiar to friendship. I 
before took notice of the pleasure we derive from communicating 
our thoughts and our feelings to others ; but this communication, 
prudence and propriety restrain us from making to strangers ; and 
hence the satisfaction we enjoy in the society of one, to whom we 
can communicate every circumstance in our situation, and can trust 
every secret of our heart. 

‘ There is also a wonderful pleasure arising from the sympathy 
of our fellow-creatures with our joys and with our sorrows, nay, 
even with our tastes and our humors ; but in the ordinary com- 
merce of the world, we are often disappointed in our expectation 
of this enjoyment : a disappointment which is peculiarly incident 
to men of genius and sensibility, superior to the common, who 
frequently feel themselves ‘ alone in the midst of the crowd,’ and 
reduced to the necessity of accommodating their own temper, and 
their own feelings, to a standard borrowed from those whom they 
cannot help thinking undeserving of such a sacrifice. 

‘ It is only in the society of a friend, that this sympathy is at 
all times to be found ; and the pleasing reflection, that we have it 
in our power to command so exquisite a gratification, constitutes, 
perhaps, the principal charm of this connection. “ What we call 
affection,” says Mr. Smith, “ is nothing but a habitual sympathy.” 
1 will not go quite so far as to adopt this proposition in all its lati- 
tude, but I perfectly agree with this profound and amiable moralist 
in thinking, that the experience of this sympathy is the chief foun- 
dation of friendship, and one of the principal sources of the pleas- 
ures which it yields. Nor is it at all inconsistent with this obser- 
vation to remark, that where the groundwork of two characters in 
point of moral worth is the same, there is sometimes a contrast in 
the secondary qualities of taste, of intellectual accomplishments, 
and even of animal spirits, which, instead of presenting obstacles 
to friendship, has a tendency to bind more strongly the knot of 
mutual attachment between the parties. Two very interesting 
and memorable examples of this, may be found in Cuvier’s account 
of the friendship between Buffon and Daubenton, andin Playfair’s 
account of the friendship between Black and Hutton. 

22 
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‘ I do not mean here to enter into the consideration of the vari- 
ous topics relating to friendship, which are commonly discussed by 
writers on that subject. Most of these, indeed, I may say all of 
them, are beautifully illustrated by Cicero in the Treatise de Am- 
icitia, in which he has presented us with a summary of all that 
was most valuable on this article of ethics in the writings of pre- 
ceding philosophers ; and so comprehensive is the view of it which 
he has taken, that the modern authors who have treated of it, have 
done little more than to repeat his observations. 

* One question concerning friendship, much agitated in the an- 
cient schools was, “ whether this connection can subsist in its full 
perfection between more than two personal” And I believe that 
it was the common decision of antiquity that it cannot. For my 
own part, I can see no foundation for this limitation, and I own, 
it seems to me to have been suggested more by the dreams of ro- 
mance, or the fables of ancient mythology, than by good sense, or 
an accurate knowledge of mankind. The passion of love between 
the sexes is indeed of an exclusive nature ; and the jealousy of the 
one party is roused the moment a suspicion arises that the attach- 
ment of the other is in any degree divided ; and by the way, this 
circumstance, which 1 think is strongly characteristical of that con- 
nection , deserves to be added to the various other considerations 
which show that monogamy has a foundation in human nature. 
But the feelings of friendship are perfectly of a different sort. If 
our friend is a man of discernment, we rejoice at every new acqui- 
sition he makes, as it affords us an opportunity of adding to our 
own list of worthy and amiable individuals, and we eagerly con- 
cur with him in promoting the interests of those who are dear to 
his heart. When we, ourselves, on the other hand, have made a 
new discovery of worth and genius, how do we long to imparl the 
same satisfaction to a friend, and to be instrumental in bringing to- 
gether the various respectable and worthy men whom the acci- 
dents of life have thrown in our way ! 

‘ I acknowledge, at the same time, that the number of our 
attached and confidential friends cannot be great, otherwise our 
attention would be too much distracted by the multiplicity of its 
objects, and the views, for which this affection of the mind was prob- 
ably implanted, would be frustrated by its engaging us in exer- 
tions beyond the extent of our limited abilities ; and accordingly, 
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nature has made a provision for preventing this inconvenience, by 
rendering friendship the fruit only of long and intimate acquaint- 
ance. It is strengthened not only by the acquaintance, which the 
parties have with each other’s personal qualities, but with their 
histories, situations, and connections from infancy ; and every par- 
ticular of this sort which falls under their mutual knowledge forms 
to the fancy an additional relation, by which they are united. 
Men, who have a very wide circle of friends without much discrim- 
ination or preference, are justly suspected of being incapable of 
genuine friendship, and indeed are generally men of cold and selfish 
character, who are influenced chiefly by a cool and systematical 
regard to their own comfort, and who value the social intercourse 
of life only as it is subservient to their accommodation and amuse- 
ment. 

‘ That the affection of friendship includes a desire of happiness 
to the beloved object, it is unnecessary to observe. There is, 
however, a certain limitation of the remark, which occurs among 
the maxims of La Rochefoucault, and which has been often repeat- 
ed since by misanthropical moralists, “ that in the distresses of our 
best friends, there is always something, which does not displease 
us.” It may be proper to consider in what sense this is to be un- 
derstood, and how far it has a foundation in truth. It is express- 
ed in somewhat equivocal terms ; and I suspect, owes much of its 
plausibility to this very circumstance. 

‘ From the triumphant air with which the maxim in question 
has been generally quoted by the calumniators of human nature, 
it has evidently been supposed by them to imply, that the misfor- 
tunes of our best friends give us more pleasure than pain. But 
this La Rochefoucault has not said, nor indeed, could a proposi- 
tion so obviously false and extravagant have escaped the pen of so 
acute a writer. What La Rochefoucault has said, amounts only 
to this, that, In the distresses of our best friends, the pain we feel 
is not altogether unmixed ; — a proposition unquestionably true, 
whenever we have an opportunity of soothing their sorrows by the 
consolations of sympathy, or of evincing, by more substantial ser- 
vices, the sincerity and strength of our attachment. But the pleas- 
ure we experience in such cases, so far from indicating anything 
selfish or malevolent in the heart, originates in principles of a di- 
rectly opposite description, and will be always most pure and ex- 
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quisite in the most disinterested and generous characters. The 
maxim, indeed, when thus interpreted, is not less true when ap- 
plied to our own distresses than to those of our friends. In the 
bitterest cup that may fall to the lot of either, there are always 
mingled some cordial drops, — in the misfortunes of others, the 
consolation of administering relief, — in our own, that of receiving 
it from the sympathy of those we love. 

* Whether La Rochefoucault, in the satirical humor, which 
dictated the greater part of his maxims, did not wish, in the pres- 
ent instance, to convey by his words a little more than meets the 
ear, I do not presume to determine.’ 

The Rational or Governing Principles of our nature, 
which form the subject of the second book, are, in the sys- 
tem of Mr. Stewart, Self-love and the Moral Faculty. The 
former is despatched somewhat hastily in a single chapter, 
while the latter is treated more at large in the rest of the 
book. In considering the nature of Self-love, Mr. Stewart 
distinguishes it from the instinctive principles, which have 
for their object the gratification of the senses, and describes 
it as a rational principle, which looks to the general well-be- 
ing or happiness of the individual. The name Self-love , 
which has been given to this principle, is, as Mr. Stewart 
justly remarks, * exceptionable, because it suggests an anal- 
ogy, where there is none in fact, between that regard, which 
every rational being must necessarily have for his own hap- 
piness, and those benevolent affections which attach us to 
our fellow creatures.’ Love is in fact an essentially social 
feeling, and the phrase Self-love is of course contradictory 
in terms. This is, however, a mere question of words. It 
is of more importance to remark, that the reality of any 
such distinct principle, as the author here designates under 
the name of Self-love, is perhaps extremely doubtful. It is, 
as he explains it, a desire of happiness. Now happiness is 
the state of general w'ell-being, which results from the 
healthy exercise of all our natural powers and faculties. 
But we are led to the exercise of these powers and facul- 
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ties by a variety of principles, some selfish and some social ; 
all of which have for their immediate object, not the gener- 
al result, happiness, — but the attainment of some particular 
good, either for ourselves or others. Experience teaches us 
that our own happiness is promoted by seeking that of oth- 
ers ; but we also find that this effect is not produced unless 
we seek the good of others from benevolent feeling, and 
without reference to any selfish motive. . This fact is re- 
marked by Mr. Stewart himself. 

* The man,’ says he, * who is most successful in the pursuit of 
happiness, is not he who proposes it to himself as the great object 
of his pursuit. To do so, and to be continually occupied with 
schemes on the subject, would fill the mind With anxious conjec- 
tures about futurity, and with perplexing calculations of the vari- 
ous chances of good and evil ; whereas the man, whose ruling 
principle of.action is a sense of duty, conducts himself in the busi- 
ness of life with boldness, consistency, and dignity, and finds him- 
self rewarded with that happiness, which so often eludes the pur- 
suit of those who exert every faculty of the mind in order to at- 
tain it.’ 

If then we had within us an instinctive desire of happi- 
ness, which is, as we have seen, an indirect result of the 
exercise of our social as well as selfish feelings, this desire 
would defeat its own purpose ; since, as far as we acted in 
obedience to it, we should deprive ourselves of the principal 
element of happiness, which consists in the exercise of dis- 
interested benevolence. The supposition of a natural desire 
of happiness is, therefore, the supposition of a desire prompt- 
ing to us a line of conduct, which prevents the attainment 
of the object by which this desire is to be gratified, and is 
obviously absurd. Happiness, instead of being, as the poet 
describes it, the ‘ end and aim of our existence,’ is the indi- 
rect result of a conduct directed by higher views, and pur- 
sued without reference, and often in apparent or temporary 
opposition to our own immediate interest. All the active , 
22 * 
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principles of our nature, when properly directed, concur in 
producing it ; and these, as we have remarked, may be 
classed under the two heads of selfish and social principles ; 
but if it were necessary to decide which of these tend most 
effectually in their exercise to promote happiness, the pre- 
ference should undoubtedly be given to those of the latter 
class. The gratification of those desires which end in self, 
is attended with temporary pleasure, but as respects our 
general and permanent well-being its effect is almost wholly 
negative. This depends in a great measure, if not entirely, 
on the exercise of social and benevolent affections, — youth- 
ful love, — conjugal, parental, and filial tenderness, — char- 
ity, friendship, patriotism, and the expansive philanthropy 
that embraces the fortunes of the whole human race. The 
merely selfish pleasures are brief and transitory, followed 
by disgust, and accompanied by a secret shame : but these 
noble and amiable sentiments fill the soul with conscious 

4 

satisfaction, and diffuse a cheerful and sunny light over the 
course of our existence. 

Of the two Rational and Governing principles supposed 
by our author, the reality of the former, which he calls Self- 
love, is therefore extremely questionable. The other, which 
he denominates the Moral Faculty, is treated at much 
greater length, and is evidently regarded as of far more im- 
portance. Mr. Stewart indeed expressly states, as we 
have already remarked, that it is the principal object of 
the work to explain and illustrate the nature of this faculty. 
We propose to examine with some attention the view which 
he has taken of the subject, and shall perhaps in the sequel 
find reason to question the reality of this, as well as of the 
other principle, if considered as a distinct and independent 
part of our nature, and to conclude that the Moral Faculty, 
as far as it has any actual existence, is little more than 
another name for the same social and benevolent affections, 
which we have just described as the chief sources of happi- 
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ness, and which we also believe to be the most important 
elements of virtue. 

In treating this part of his subject, Mr. Stewart observes 
the following method. He first examines and refutes the 
selfish system, which denies the reality of moral distinctions, 
and represents self-love as the only principle of action. In 
opposition to this theory, he establishes the doctrine that we 
have within us a principle or faculty of some kind, which 
distinguishes actions, without any reference to their opera- 
tion upon ourselves, accordingly as they possess or want 
certain qualities, which we call Moral. What then is the 
nature of this principle, and of the quality in actions wluch 
corresponds with it and brings it into exercise ? After ex- 
amining successively the opinions which refer the percep- 
tion of moral qualities to the understanding, and to a distinct 
power called a Moral Sense , Mr. Stewart concludes that 
both these theories are true, and that we recognize moral 
distinctions at the same time by the understanding and the 
heart. On this supposition it w r ould appear more natural to 
speak of our Moral Faculties, than to use the term, as our 
author constantly does, in the singular number. What then 
is the nature of this distinction ? or in other words, what is , 
the precise meaning conveyed by the expressions Right and 
Wrong ? Of this, says Mr. Stewart, we can give no ac- 
count. The ideas we attach to these terms are simple, and 
wholly unsusceptible of definition or explanation. We can 
only say of them, that the qualities they respectively indi- 
cate are approved and disapproved by our moral faculties. 
Lastly, what is the source of the obligation which we sup- 
pose ourselves to be under to do what is right and abstain 
from what is wrong ? In answering this question, our author 
rejects in succession the theories which place the foundation 
of moral obligation in the will of God and in the utility of 
virtue ; and concludes in the end that it is absurd to ask the 
question, why we are bound to do right, since the idea of 
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obligation is implied in that of virtue ; that is, according to 
his definition, in the idea of an action, which is the subject 
of the approbation of conscience. Such is a brief sketch of 
the leading points of the theory of Mr. Stewart on this im- 
portant topic. We proceed to offer some remarks upon 
each of its principal divisions. 

I. That pleasure is the only good, the attainment of 
pleasure the only natural motive to action, and the tendency 
to give pleasure the only distinguishing characteristic of the 
actions we call virtuous , are the leading principles of a 
creed in philosophy, which in all ages and nations has been 
practised upon to a very considerable extent by a portion of 
society, and has been at times professed as a theory, and 
received with a pretty general favor. These principles 
formed the basis of the system of Epicurus, which in the 
decline of the Roman Empire became the dominant opinion 
throughout the civilized world. The doctrine was revived 
in France by Gassendi, about two hundred years ago, and 
gaining ground very rapidly, became in the following cen- 
tury the prevalent belief of the higher classes in that coun- 
try, from which it spread itself over the other parts of 
Europe until it assumed once more the imposing shape of 
the dominant opinion of the age. Its practical results were 
soon exhibited in the tremendous political revolutions which 
convulsed the world at the close of the eighteenth century. 
A vigorous offset from this tree of poison was planted in 
England, and for a time shot up and flourished with a good 
deal of luxuriance. • The doctrine acquired indeed at that 
time, and maintains up to the present day, a pretty strong 
hold on the public sentiment of the mother country, and is 
perhaps at this moment, under some of its different modifi- 
cations, the one most generally received by inquiring and 
thinking men. Whatever may be its merits or defects, it 
has obviously no pretensions to novelty ; and it is therefore 
not a little singular that it should have been announced in 
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our own day, with great pomp and circumstance as a new 
discovery. The Utilitarian system is plainly nothing more 
than a new proclamation, with perhaps some slight varia- 
tions in form, of the old Epicurean philosophy, which was 
always popular in England ; which had been professed with 
a kind of fanaticism, and pushed to extravagance in France 
within half a century preceding ; and which had been fa- 
miliarly known for at least two thousand years as one of the 
two leading opinions that had always divided the philoso- 
phic world. Mr. Bentham does not seem to be aware of 
any of these facts, and on the strength of having republish- 
ed this ancient and venerable heresy under the barbarous 
title of the greatest happiness principle, very honestly 
believes himself to be the Newton of Moral Science. It is 
really a singular thing, that at a time when Paley was still 
in all the freshness of his popularity, any person of sound 
mind, — we have, it is true, some doubts whether the Philo- 
sopher of Queen Square can be fairly ranked in that cate- 
gory, — should think of promulgating the Utilitarian theory 
as a brilliant novelty, and should even obtain followers 
enough to give him the appearance of being the founder of 
a school. 

The leading argument in favor of this system results from 
the fact that virtue is on the whole productive of pleasure 
and advantage to the individual. Self-interest, therefore, 
should naturally lead to the practice of it, and this motive 
being sufficient to account for the effect, it is un philosophical 
to suppose the existence of any other. Hence utility or the 
tendency to give pleasure is the essence of virtue, and self- 
interest, that is, the love of pleasure, the only principle of 
action. 

The objection to the system lies in the not less certain 
facts that we estimate the moral value of actions not accord- 
ing to their results, but according to the motives of the 
agents, that we are conscious of acting in many cases upon 
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motives entirely foreign to any regard to our own pleasure 
or interest, and that actions which we should under other 
circumstances pronounce to be virtuous, lose their charac- 
ter and cease to be so, if we find that they were performed 
from selfish motives. Thus if I relieve a mendicant in the 
street, from a sentiment of charity, the action is virtuous ; 
but if I do it in such a way as to be ‘ seen of men,’ and for 
that purpose, it is not only not virtuous, but actually vicious. 
Off the Utilitarian scheme, the action ought in the latter 
case to be still more virtuous, than in the former, because it 
produces the same generally useful effects as before, with 
the additional advantage of promoting to a still greater ex- 
tent the personal interest of the agent. Utility then, although 
it may be the result, is not the principle of virtue ; and self- 
interest, although in many cases a justifiable and virtuous 
motive of action, is by no means the only one. 

These facts are not denied by the partisans of the selfish 
system, and the awkwardness of their attempts to account' 
for them consistently with it, is a strong subsidiary argu- 
ment against its truth. The feebleness of their reasoning 
on this head is particularly apparent in the case of Paley, 
one of the most intelligent, zealous, and popular professors 
of the system. Paley was a person of great directness and 
sincerity, conscious of the general purity of his intentions, 
and of a real respect for religion and morality. With this 
confidence in the uprightness of his own views, he felt no 
scruple about following his theories wherever they carried 
him. The only wonder is, that his conclusions should not 
have had upon his own sound and clear understanding the 
effect, which they must have, we think, upon that of every 
intelligent reader, of a reductio ad alsurdum of his leading 
principles, and brought him back to a different system. 
The statement to which we allude, and which is quoted by 
Mr. Stewart in the work before us, is as follows : 

‘ There is always understood to be a difference between an act 
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of prudence and an act of dvtxj. Thus, if I distrusted a man who 
owed me a sum of money, I should reckon it an act of prudence to 
get another person bound with him, but I should hardly call it an 
act of duty. On the other hand, it would be thought a very unu- 
sual and loose kind of language to say, that as I had made such a 
promise, it was prudent to perform it; or that, as my friend when 
he went abroad, had placed a box of jewels in my hands, it was 
prudent in me to preserve it for him till he returned. 

‘ Now in what, you will ask, does the difference consist, inas- 
much as according to our account of the matter, both in the one 
case and in the other, in acts of duty as well as acts of prudence, 
we consider solely what we ourselves shall gain or lose by the 
act! 

‘ The difference, and the only difference is, that in the one case 
we consider what we shall gain or lose in the present world, while 
in the other case, we consider also what we shall gain or lose in 
the world to come.’ 

This is indeed, as Mr. Stewart justly remarks, a curious 
passage. It requires all the respect that we really feel for 
Paley, to induce us to believe that he was in earnest in wri- 
ting it. It is of course unnecessary to refute such reason- 
ing in a formal way, and it is almost superfluous to remark 
that an action is equally the result of calculation — that is, 
equally performed from selfish views — whether the advan- 
tages expected from it are to be enjoyed at one period or 
another. On this supposition, therefore, our actions would 
be all acts of prudence, so that the theory, besides being 
obviously inconsistent with experience, involves a denial 
of the very difference which it admits, and professes to 
account for. 

A more popular, although not more plausible explanation 
of the problem, which Paley has here so unsuccessfully 
attempted to solve, is to be found in the theories of some 
other partisans of the selfish system, who undertake to 
account for our social feelings, the reality of which they 
also admit, by the effect of the association of ideas. The 
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exercise of these feelings is attended with a sentiment of 
pleasure, and the actions which we perform under their 
influence, generally tend in the last result, to the promotion 
of our own advantage. Having learned these facts from 
experience, wc gradually come to associate with the per- 
formance of such actions, the idea of the advantage which 
we shall ourselves derive from them ; and although their 
immediate and apparent object be the welfare of others, we 
really perform them from selfish motives as truly as if our 
own profit or pleasure were directly concerned. 

This theory is countenanced by Paley in other passages 
of his work. It is also the one adopted by the school of 
Bentham, and is developed at length in the late work of 
Mill on the Philosophy of the Mind. Like the one we 
have just been considering, it admits the reality of our 
social feelings, and like that, fails entirely in the attempts 
to account for them consistently with the truth of the selfish 
system. On this system, self-interest is the only natural 
motive to action, but we are nevertheless conscious of feel- 
ings which prompt us to seek the good of others. How 
then did we obtain these feelings, which are, it seems, orig- 
inally no part of our constitution ? We obtain them, says 
the Utilitarian , by the effect of association. Now it is 
easy to conceive, that habit and association may in some 
degree vary the direction or application of any natural sen- 
timent or power; but it is quite clear that they cannot 
create a sentiment or power which we do not naturally pos- 
sess. Habit may enable a man for example, to employ his 
arms for the purpose of walking, and to go on all fours with 
some degree of facility. By long practice, he may qualify 
himself to dance upon a tight rope or to tread the ceiling 
of a room with his head downwards, like a fly. But will 
habit give him an additional arm, or leg, or even finger ? 
Will it so much as add another to the hairs of his head, 
which, as we are told in scripture, are all numbered ? Will 
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any variation in the usual motions and postures of his limbs 
enable him to wing his way through the air like a bird, or to 
inhabit the depths of the sea like a fish ? These questions 
will hardly be answered by any reasonable person in the 
affirmative, and the attempt to account for our social feel- 
ings on the principle of association, involves absurdities of 
a precisely similar description. The social and selfish feel- 
ings are as completely distinct from each other as any two 
of our outward senses or internal faculties ; and the suppo- 
sition, that the existence of either is the result of an acci- 
dental modification of the natural action of the other, is 
just as philosophical and probable as it would be to suppose 
that hearing is a modification of touch, or sight the effect 
of an accidental variation in the direction of the sense of 
smell. In short, we cannot in any case attribute the slight- 
est influence to the principle of association, without admit- 
ting, in the first place,’ the reality of the power of which 
the action is supposed to be augmented or modified by it ; 
that is, in the present instance, the reality of our social 
feelings, and with it the falsehood of the selfish theory. 

If the case were not too clear to require much argument, 
it might be added, that the early period of life at which our 
moral sentiments display themselves, is a sufficient proof 
that they are not the result of habit or experience. This 
fact is noticed by Paley, and he endeavors to account for it 
in regard to such of them as he cannot conveniently resolve 
into self-interest on the principle of imitation. 

‘ There is nothing,’ says he, ‘ which children imitate or 
apply more readily than expressions of affection or aver- 
sion ; of approbation, hatred, resentment, and the like ; 
and when once these passions and expressions are con- 
nected, which they will soon be by the same association 
which unites words with their ideas, the passion will fol- 
low the expression, and attach upon the object to which the 
child has been accustomed to apply the epithet. In a word, 
23 
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when almost everything else is learned by imitation , can 
we wonder to find the same cause concerned in the genera- 
tion of our moral sentiments ? ’ 

It seems, therefore, that each succeeding generation of 
men acquires its moral sentiments by imitating the actions 
of the preceding one. By the help of this theory we can 
go back with great facility to the first generation or the first 
pair. But how did they, who had no one to imitate, acquire 
their moral sentiments ? Here the theory is plainly at 
fault. It is the old fable of the Indian Astronomer, who 
maintained that the earth reposed on the back of a large 
elephant, and the elephant on the shell of a gigantic tor- 
toise. But what supports the tortoise ? was naturally the next 
question. ‘ 0 ! ’ replied the Hindu, ‘ that I do not know.’ 
It is truly painful and pitiful to see writers of instruction, 
intelligence, and apparently correct intentions, contenting 
themselves with sophistry of the grdssest and most palpable 
kind for no better reason than because it affords them a pre- 
text for denying the reality of the best and noblest qualities 
of our nature ; of those qualities, without which, as Bacon 
justly and strikingly remarks, man is but a busy and 
wretched creature, no better than the vermin. If such 
were in fact our miserable and degraded condition, it would 
be natural and commendable to give way to any illusions 
which had a tendency to elevate our notions of the human 
character and destiny. I would rather, said the noble- 
minded Tully, be in the wrong with Plato than in the right 
with Epicurus. This sentiment will find a response in 
every generous heart. But admit, for argument’s sake, 
that it is more generous than philosophical ; admit that we 
are bound as honest and fearless inquirers to follow truth 
wherever it may lead us, were it even 

Through bogs, fens, lakes, seas, rocks, and shoals of death, 

A universe of death 

admit, as Bonaparte said of his colonies, that our hopes and 
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happiness must be sacrificed rather than a principle ; we 
may still pertinently ask, why we should exert a perverse 
ingenuity, deny or torture facts, falsify consciousness, and 
put up with the flimsiest appearance of argument for the 
strange purpose of reducing ourselves to the level of the 
brutes. We may conceive that an individual, beset with 
strong temptation and abandoned by Providence, shall com- 
mit an act of forgery, which, if undiscovered, will convey* 
to him a large amount of wealth. But who in his senses 
would forge a draft upon himself, the payment of which 
must bring him with all his friends and family to bankruptcy 
and ruin ? This example is, nevertheless, a correct illus- 
tration of the conduct of the writers who maintain these 
degrading theories. If it were possible to give the system 
a coloring of probability, the actions of its supporters would 
undoubtedly be much more efficient for the purpose than 
their arguments. 

In the above remarks, we have followed in the main the 
course of Mr. Stewart, who fully recognizes the reality of 
moral distinctions, and establishes it in opposition to the 
partisans of the selfish system, upon the steadfast and 
immovable basis of conscience, that is, a principle within 
us which approves and disapproves of actions according to 
their moral qualities, and often without any reference to 
their effect upon our own interest. His view's are therefore 
substantially, and in their leading features correct ; and the 
work that exhibits them, although not free from considerable 
errors, may be perused without danger, and must tend, on 
the whole, to strengthen the great cause of religion and 
virtue. After affirming and establishing the reality of Con- 
science, or the Moral Faculty, the author proceeds, in the 
farther development of his theory, to inquire into the nature 
of this principle, and of the quality in actions which corres- 
ponds with it, and brings it into exercise. We shall briefly 
examine his opinions on these heads, which, though ingen- 
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ious and ably supported, do not appear to us to be soentirely 
free from question, as those which we have just been exam- 
ining. The extreme importance of the subject will, we 
hope, be received by our readers as an apology for what 
might otherwise appear a rather long discussion. 

II. Supposing then the reality of Conscience, or a princi- 
ple within us by which we recognize the moral qualities of 
•actions, the question next presents itself, — what is the 
nature of this principle or faculty ? Is it the Understanding 
in the exercise of its ordinary powers, or the same Under- 
standing in the exercise of some extraordinary power with 
which it is furnished by nature for this particular object ? 
If not the Understanding, is it a feeling ? and if so, is it 
one or more of our acknowledged affections, considered 
under a new point of view, or is it a distinct and separate 
sentiment, appropriated exclusively to this function, and 
having some analogy with our external senses ? 

These inquiries were not much agitated in the ancient 
schools, and have chiefly grown up since the revival of phi- 
losophy in modern Europe. They were treated for the 
first time with remarkable power and learning by Cudworth, 
in his works on Immutable Morality and the Intellectual 
System. Hobbes had asserted, that in the natural state of 
man, — by which he meant a state anterior to the existence 
of government, — there could be no such thing as moral 
distinctions, that these were wholly a matter of positive insti- 
tution, and that there was no other reason for saying that it 
is right to pay a debt, or wrong to commit a murder, except- 
ing that these actions are respectively conformable or op- 
posed to the law of the land. These principles, monstrous 
as they appear, and in fact are, are necessarily implied in 
the selfish or Utilitarian theory under all its forms. It is 
obvious, that no man is bound to promote his own pleasure 
or interest, considered as such, any further than it may suit 
his own convenience so to do. Hence, if utility be the 
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essence of virtue, and pleasure the only motive to action, 
there is in fact no obligation to do right, excepting such as 
results from the forms of positive law. The system, main- 
tained under one of its worst aspects by a writer of extra- 
ordinary power and plausibility, excited of course a good 
deal of sensation. Cudworth, in refuting it, undertook to 
establish the principle, that moral distinctions are founded 
not in positive enactments, but in an original and immutable 
law of nature. This law in his theory is of so transcend- 
ant a character, that it is not only independent of social 
institutions but superior to the will and power of God him- 
self. It seems to be, in his view of it, a sort of sublime 
and mysterious principle, resembling the fate of the Gre- 
cian mythology, which controlled and over-mastered every- 
thing else in the universe, even to the Father of the Gods 
himself. This extravagant idea, to which we shall presently 
give some attention, is adopted by Stewart. The principle 
by which we acquire our knowledge of moral distinctions 
is, according to Cudworth, the same by which we perceive 
truth, that is, the Understanding, to which he attributed the 
power of furnishing us with abstract notions entirely inde- 
pendent of any particular ones received through the senses. 
Of the nature of moral distinctions we can give no account. 
Our ideas of right and wrong are simple and undefmable. 
Every one knows what he means by these terms, but 
nobody can furnish any explanation of his meaning. This 
paradoxical notion is also admitted by Stewart, who is evi- 
dently a great admirer — on this subject we may say per- 
haps a disciple — of the learned, able, and high-minded, 
but not remarkably precise and clear-headed author of the 
Intellectual System. 

The obvious correctness and salutary tendency of the 
principles of Cudworth, as far as they tended to place the 
foundation of morals above the sphere of positive law, to- 
gether with the high degree of ability and learning display- 
23 * 
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ed in his works, recommended them strongly to the public 
favor, and they were generally received by competent 
judges as a complete refutation of the doctrine of Hobbes, 
until the appearance of the Essay of Locke on the Human 
Understanding. The theory on the origin of ideas, which is 
maintained in that work, and which for a long time super- 
seded every other in the public opinion, amounted to an 
indirect refutation of that of Cudworth upon the nature of 
moral distinctions. Cudworth held, as we have stated, that 
our notions of right and wrong, although abstract, were sup- 
plied directly by the Understanding, while it was the opin- 
ion of Locke, that the Understanding furnishes no ideas 
whatever of that description, and that all our abstract no- 
tions were only generalizations of particular ones, obtained 
by the senses, or by an internal observation of the opera- 
tions of our own minds. For those who are satisfied with 
the reasoning of Locke on this subject, — and we profess to 
be of that number, — the theory of Cudworth as to the 
manner in which we acquire our knowledge of moral dis- 
tinctions falls of itself. When, however, the alarming, and, 
as we conceive, unjustifiable deductions, which the skeptics 
of France and England drew from the principles of Locke, 
had created a reaction in the public mind, the modern 
schools of philosophy, which, as we have already remarked, 
grew up under the operation of it in Scotland and Germa- 
ny, reverted on this head to the old opinion, and affirmed 
that the mind possesses the power of generating, or furnish- 
ing from its own resources, abstract ideas, wholly inde- 
pendent of any obtained through the senses. To this class 
belong, in their opinion, our notions of moral distinctions. 
Kant accordingly lays down the principle with perfect 
precision and dogmatical confidence. Stewart apparently 
wavers a little, but comes, on the whole, to the same con- 
clusion. In some passages he expressly classes our notions 
of right and wrong with those of cause and effect, number, 
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equality and identity, which he regards as immediate pro- 
ducts of the Understanding, acting independently of sensa- 
tion or reflection. In others he asserts, ‘ that the origin of 
our ideas of right and wrong is manifestly the same with 
that of the other simple ideas already mentioned ; but that 
whether it be referred to the understanding or not, seems to 
be a matter of mere arrangement, provided it be granted, 
that the words right and wrong express qualities of actions, 
and not merely a power, of exciting agreeable or disagree- 
able emotions in our minds.’ The extreme looseness and 
inaccuracy of this language in a writer generally so correct 
as Stewart is somewhat remarkable. The power of excit- 
ing agreeable or disagreeable emotions in the mind is obvi- 
ously as much a quality, as that of creating perceptions in 
the Understanding, so that the words Right and Wrong , 
when used in either sense, express equally qualities of ac- 
tions. The question, whether we ought to refer the per- 
ception of them to the Understanding or the heart, may be 
comparatively unimportant, but is, nevertheless, the one 
under consideration in this part of the work, and is obviously 
not answered by saying that it is a matter of arrangement. 
Mr. Stewart proceeds to remark, that the difference of opin- 
ion may, perhaps, be accounted for by the difference in the 
meanings which different writers attach to the term Under- 
standing ; some regarding it as comprehending all our in- 
tellectual powers, and others confining it to that of argu- 
mentation and deduction. But here again his view of the 
subject is obviously an incorrect one. Whatever meaning 
we may attach to the term Understanding , it is equally im- 
possible, on the theory of Locke, that this faculty can sup- 
ply us with abstract ideas, and the difference between the 
usages of different writers in this respect, has, therefore, no 
effect whatever on the decision of the question at issue. It 
is plain, on the whole, that our author had not completely 
matured his opinions upon this part of the subject, but that 
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he ranked himself among the followers of Cudworth, and 
professed to believe that we obtain our notions of right and 
wrong immediately and directly by an original exercise of 
our intellectual power, entirely independent of any opera- 
tion of the senses. 

The incorrectness of this opinion is, as we remarked 
above, a necessary corollary from the theory of Locke, who 
has in fact employed a portion of his work in proving that 
we have no Innate or original Moral Principles , by which 
he means general ideas on the subject of moral distinctions. 
The plan of his Essay did not lead him to discuss, in great 
detail, the question how we acquire our ideas of these dis- 
tinctions, and his doctrine was understood by some persons, 
particularly Lord Shaftesbury, as involving a denial of their 
reality, which it by no means does. It was perceived, how- 
ever, by all to involve consequences affecting the probabili- 
ty of the previously prevailing opinions, and of course gave 
rise to new researches into the subject. One of the results 
of these was the theory of a Moral Sense, which was 
brought forward in a very plausible shape by Hqtcheson in 
the early part of the last century. According to this writer. 
Conscience, or the internal principle by which we take cog- 
nizance of moral distinctions, is not the Understanding, but 
a distinct faculty, analogous to our external senses. The 
impressions we receive through the medium of this faculty 
are not perceptions, but emotions ; and the intellectual pow- 
ers have no concern whatever in the regulation of our own 
conduct, or the formation of our opinions upon that of others. 
This system, although, as must be obvious to the reader, it 
will hardly bear the test even of a distinct and naked state- 
ment of its leading principle, obtained, nevertheless, by vir- 
tue, probably, in part, of its apparently excellent practical 
tendency, great favor in England, and has been ever since 
its publication pretty generally adopted by those who are 
not partisans of the Utilitarian school. Mr. Stewart hirr.- 
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self admits it so far as to allow that our perceptions of right 
and wrong are accompanied respectively by agreeable or 
disagreeable emotions. 

* It appears to me,’ says he, ‘ that the diversity of these sys- 
tems has arisen in a great measure from the partial views, which 
different writers have taken of the same complicated subject ; that 
these systems are by no means so exclusive of each other as has 
commonly been imagined, and that, in order to arrive at the truth, 
it is necessary for us, instead of attaching ourselves to anyone, to 
avail ourselves of the lights that all have furnished. Our moral 
perceptions and emotions are in fact the result of different princi- 
ples combined together. They involve a judgment of the under- 
standing, and they involve also a feeling of the heart : and it is 
only by attending to both that we can form a just notion of our 
moral constitution. In confirmation of this remark it will be ne- 
cessary for us to analyze particularly the state of our minds when 
we are spectators of any good or bad action performed by another 
person, or when we reflect on the actions performed by ourselves. 
On such occasions we are conscious of three different things. 

‘ 1. The perception of an action as right or wrong. 

* 2. The emotion of pleasure or pain varying in its degree ac- 
cording to tRe acuteness of our moral sensibility. 

‘ 3. A perception of the merit or demerit of the agent.’ 

On the theory of Hutcheson, there is no such thing as a 
Perception of right and wrong, or merit and demerit, in the 
cognizance we take of moral distinctions, and the Internal 
Sense, by which we experience an agreeable or disagreea- 
ble emotion, is the only faculty brought into exercise on the 
occasion. This entire exclusion of the Understanding from 
any agency in the formation of our ideas on this subject is 
of itself, as we intimated above, a sufficient, though indirect 
objection to the theory. It is also liable to another of a 
more direct and peremptory kind. If we possessed a dis- 
tinct internal sense through which we experienced agreeable 
or disagreeable emotions, according to the moral qualities 
of the actions under consideration, these emotions being ex- 
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cited by the same quality, however they might differ in de- 
gree, must always be of the same kind. We are certain, 
for example, that piety and prudence are duties as well as 
charity ; and on this supposition the emotions excited in our 
minds by the performance of these several classes of duties 
would be exactly the same. As the impressions made upon 
the mind through the sense of hearing must necessarily all 
belong to the class of sounds, and through the sight to that 
of colors, so the impressions made through the moral sense, 
if we have one, though differing in intensity, must all be of 
a uniform character. Now it is generally conceded, and 
this, as we have already had occasion to state, is the prin- 
cipal argument against the selfish system, that the emo- 
tions excited by the performance of the different classes of 
duties are essentially various, not only in degree but in 
kind. We are all conscious that the feelings with which 
we contemplate an act of prudence, an act of charity, and 
an act of piety, are not the same. In the first instance, we 
experience a sentiment of quiet approbation ; in the second, 
a glowing and delightful sympathy ; in the last, a reveren- 
tial awe. It is obvious that the theory, which attributes all 
these results to operations of one and the same sense, must 
be erroneous. We find accordingly that Hutcheson, in 
order to reconcile his system with fact, is obliged to deny 
the character of virtue to all actions excepting those which 
proceed from benevolent feeling. With him, temperance, 
prudence, and piety are matters of indifference, and there 
is nothing worthy of moral approbation but charity. This 
error, though more agreeable, is not less evident than that 
of the partisans of the selfish system. Like them, in ac- 
counting for our moral sentiments, he throws out of view all 
but one of the three great classes of which they are com- 
posed. No system is, of course, admissible, which does not 
furnish a complete and equally satisfactory explanation of 
them all. 
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It appears, therefore, that the two opinions, which have 
prevailed most generally in modern times, among those per- 
sons, who admit the reality of moral distinctions, as to the 
nature of the faculty by which we acquire our knowledge 
of them, both of which are received in connection by Stew- 
art, although they have been before supposed to exclude 
each other, are both erroneous statements of the real facts 
in the case. The truth seems to be, that reason and feel- 
ing are both concerned in the cognizance we take of moral 
distinctions, not, however, by the exercise of any specific 
faculty belonging to either of these departments of our na- 
ture, but in the usual discharge of their regular and ordinary 
functions. The agreeable emotions connected with the per- 
formance of acts of duty are not the product of a separate 
moral sense, but comprehend all the different kinds of satis- 
faction which we derive respectively from the exercise of 
the selfish, social, and religious principles of our nature. 
These principles or inclinations lead us directly to the per- 
formance of the several sorts of actions, which correspond 
with them, not as acts of duty, but as acts in which we take 
a natural delight. When the Understanding comes to con- 
sider and classify these acts, it recognizes them as results 
of the relations which naturally connect us with God, our 
fellow-men, and the objects around us. These relations 
taken together compose what is called the Law of Nature, 
and our actions, when viewed as conformable to these rela- 
tions, are described as acts of duty, performed in obedience 
to the Law of Nature, that is, in other words, to the Will 
of God. 

III. The characteristic of Virtue, is, therefore, obedience 
to the Law of Nature, that is, the will of God ; the distinc- 
tion between Right and Wrong lies in conformity or non- 
conformity to this great rule. This, however, is not the 
theory of Stewart and Cudworth, who both affirm, that the 
nature of this distinction is wholly inexplicable. We all. 
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according to them, know perfectly well what we mean by 
the terms Right and Wrong, but are nevertheless incapable 
of giving any explanation of them. Our notions of right 
and wrong are incapable of analysis. They are simple 
ideas or notions, of which the names do not admit of defini- 
tion. * We can define the words Right and Wrong only 
by synonymous words or phrases, or by the properties and 
necessary concomitants of what they denote. Thus we 
may say of the word right , that it expresses wliat we ought 
to do, what is fair and honest, what is approvable, what 
every man professes to be the rule of his conduct, what all 
men praise, and what is in itself laudable, though no man 
praise it. In such definitions and explanations, it is evident 
that we only substitute a synonymous expression instead of 
the word defined, or we characterize the quality, which the 
word denotes by some circumstance, connected with it or 
resulting from it, as a consequence ; and, therefore, we 
may with confidence conclude, that the word in question 
expresses a simple idea.’ ‘ The various duties which have 
been considered, all agree with each other in one common 
quality, that of being obligatory on rational and voluntary 
agents, and they are all enjoined by the same authority — 
the authority of conscience. These duties, therefore, are 
but different articles of one law, which is properly expressed 
by the word virtue.' 

Thus, in the opinion of our author, we know nothing of 
the nature of the qualities of actions which we call right, 
or, in a word, of the nature of virtue, excepting that it is 
the subject of the approbation of the internal principle which 
we call conscience. 

The modes of expression, employed by our author on 
this subject, are repugnant, we think, to the common sense 
and feeling of mankind. It is no doubt true, that in gene- 
ral, when we speak of the moral qualities of actions, we 
mean nothing more than that they awaken within us certain 
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feelings of approbation or disapprobation, which, in the the- 
ory of our author, are the results of the action of certain 
specific faculties, but which we regard as the exercise of 
our ordinary natural sentiments and affections. These 
were given us by Providence, as guides to regulate our 
conduct, and with the mass of mankind, who have but little 
capacity for abstract reasoning, they are the only natural 
ones. But when we mean to employ a strict and scientific 
language, it appears extremely singular, to say that the Un- 
derstanding has no share in the formation of our notions 
of moral qualities ; and to maintain with Stewart and Cud- 
worth, that the Understanding supplies us with ideas which 
we do not understand, is, in our judgment, nothing less than 
a contradiction in terms. We have stated above, that on 
our view of the subject the terms Right and Wrong are 
susceptible of a very simple, distinct, and satisfactory ex- 
planation, and that the essential characteristic of Virtue, is 
Conformity to the Laio of Nature, or — which is the same 
thing in other words — Obedience to the Will of God. 
This account of the matter appears at first view diametri- 
cally opposite to that of Stewart, but on further reflection, 
the difference will be found to be rather apparent thSn real. 
The error, and it is no doubt by far the most common one 
in all inquiries of this description, does not consist so much 
in misapprehending the facts as in giving an incorrect state- 
ment of them. It is no doubt true, that in the first instance 
we know nothing more of moral qualities than that cer- 
tain particular actions awaken in us respectively certain 
feelings of approbation and disapprobation. Thus far the 
whole is a matter of feeling. But when the understanding 
comes to classify and generalize the particular facts, it as- 
certains, as we remarked above, that they are results of cer- 
tain relations, established by nature between us and the 
other component parts of the universal system, to which we 
give the name of laws, and which we refer to the will of 
24 
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the Creator, who determined the character of every object, 
and, of coarse, the relations that exist between them all. 
Having reached this point, we can give a distinct, intelligi- 
ble, and rational account of our notions of right and wrong, 
which were, in the first instance, a mere matter of fact and 
feeling. This account is not inconsistent with the facts 
supposed by Stewart, and is at variance with his chiefly in 
proceeding one or two steps further than he did in the course 
of reasoning upon which he had entered, and completing a 
defective part of his theory. He confined his attention to 
particular actions, and the impressions they make upon us, 
without appearing to recollect that by classifying. these ac- 
tions in connection with the motives that led to them, we ob- 
tain a general and intelligible notion of moral qualities, or in 
other words, of the characteristics of virtue. The notion 
we thus obtain, furnishes an easy explanation of the terms 
that are habitually used in reference to the subject. By a 
right action we mean, according to the etymological inter- 
pretation, as well as popular and correct understanding of 
the word, using it in reference to the existing institutions of 
society, an action conformable to the relations established 
by these institutions among the different members of the 
body politic ; conformable, in a word, to the law of the 
land. Hence when we speak of actions, as conformable to 
the relations established previously to any human institu- 
tions by the Supreme Ruler of the universe, which are the 
prototype and basis of all positive law, it is perfectly natural 
to employ the same term Right in the new and enlarged 
sense of obedience to the law of nature, that is, the will of 
its divine Author. 

The essential ingredient in the notion of Right and 
Wrong, the essential characteristic of virtue, is, therefore, 
conformity to the law of nature, or, in other words, obedience 
to the law of God. This Law of Nature is, of course, as 
such, anterior to any human institution, and independent of 
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the will of any human sovereign. But is it also prior in 
the order of events to the creation of the universe, and 
independent of the will of God himself? These questions 
are answered in the affirmative by Stewart and Cudworth, 
who appear, as we stated above, to have borrowed from the 
ancient* Greek Mythology, the, notion of that strange and 
mysterious power, which the poets called destiny, and 
which overruled alike the will of Gods and men. Such at 
least is the construction which may naturally enough be put 
on their doctrines. It may not be impossible, as we shall 
presently see, to reconcile this language with the truth of 
the case, but we must, at all events, consider it as involving 
many extravagant and hazardous forms of expression, and 
as fitted to encourage degrading and inadequate ideas of 
the Divine nature. As this speculation is of a very high 
and curious character, it may not be disagreeable to our 
readers to peruse a few of the passages relating to it in the 
works of the writers alluded to, to which we shall annex 
some brief remarks of our own. 

‘ Whatsoever,’ says Cudworth, * teas the true meaning of 
those philosophers, that affirm justice and injustice to be 
only by law, and not by nature, certain it is, that divers 
modern theologers do not only seriously, but zealously con- 
tend in like manner, that there is nothing absolutely, intrin- 
sically, and naturally good and evil, just and unjust, ante- 
cedently to any positive command or prohibition of God, 
but that the arbitrary will and pleasure of God — that is, an 
omnipotent Being, devoid of all essential and natural jus- 
tice — by its commands and prohibitions, is the first and 
only rule and measure thereof. Whence it follows, una- 
voidably, that nothing can be imagined so grossly wicked, 
or so foully unjust or dishonest, but if it were supposed to 
be commanded by this omnipotent Deity, must needs, upon 
that hypothesis, become holy, just, and righteous. For, 
though the ancient fathers of the Christian Church were 
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very abhorrent from this doctrine, yet it crept up afterwards 
in the scholastic age, Ockham being among the first that 
maintained that there is no act evil, but as it is prohibited by 
God, and which cannot be made good if it be commanded 
by him. And herein Petrus Alliacus and Andreas de Novo 
Castro, with others, quickly followed him. 

• Now the necessary and unavoidable consequences of 
this opinion are such as these, — that to love God is by Na- 
ture an indifferent thing, and is morally good only because 
it is enjoined by his command ; — that holiness is not a con- 
formity with the Divine nature and attributes; — that God 
hath no natural inclination to the good of his creatures, and 
might justly doom an innocent creature to eternal torment; 
all of which propositions, with others of the kind, are word 
for word asserted by some late authors, though I think not 
fit to mention the names of any of them in this place, 
excepting only one, Joannes Sydlovius, who, in a book pub- 
lished at Franeker, hath professedly avowed and maintained 
the grossest of them. And yet neither he nor the rest are 
to be thought any more blameworthy herein than many 
others, that, holding the same premises, have either dissem- 
bled or disowned those conclusions which unavoidably fol- 
low therefrom, but rather to be commended for their open- 
ness, simplicity, and ingenuity, in representing their opinion 
naked to the world, such as indeed it is, without any veil or 
mask.’ 

The opinions here expressed by Cudworth, are approved 
and adopted by Stewart in the following passage. 

‘ In the passage which was formerly quoted from Dr. Cudworth, 
mention is made of various authors, particularly among the theo- 
logians of the scholastic ages, who were led to call in question the 
immutability of moral distinctions by the pious design of magnify- 
ing the perfections of the Deity. 1 am sorry to observe, that these 
notions are not as yet completely exploded ; and that, in our own 
age, they have misled the speculations of some writers of consid- 
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erable genius, particularly of Dr. Johnson, Soame Jenyns, and 
Dr. Paley. Such authors certainly do not recollect, that what 
they add to the divine power and majesty, they take away from 
his moral attributes ; for if moral distinctions be not immutable 
and eternal, it is absurd to speak of the Goodness or of the Justice 
of God. 

‘ “ Whoever thinks,” says Shaftesbury, “ that there is a God, 
and pretends formally to believe that he is just and good, must 
suppose, that there is such a thing as Justice and Injustice, Truth 
and Falsehood, Right and Wrong ; according to which eternal and 
immutable standards, he pronounces that God is just, righteous, 
and true. If the mere will, decree, or law of God, be said abso- 
lutely to constitute Right and Wrong, then are these latter words 
of no signification at all.” 

‘ In justice, indeed, to one of the writers above mentioned, 
(Dr. Paley,) it is proper for me to observe, that the objection just 
now stated has not escaped his attention, and that he has even at- 
tempted an answer to it : but it is an answer in which he admits 
the justness of the inference which we have drawn from his prem- 
ises ; or in other words, admits, that to speak of the moral attri- 
butes of God, or to say that he is Just, Righteous, and True, is to 
employ words which are altogether nugatory and unmeaning. 
That I may not be accused of misinterpreting the doctrine of this 
ingenious writer, who on many accounts deserves the popularity 
he enjoys, I shall quote his own statement of his opinion on this 
subject, 

‘ “ Since moral obligation depends, as we have seen, upon the 
will of God, Right, which is co-relative to it, must depend upon 
the same. Right, therefore, signifies consistency with the will of 
God. But if the divine will determine the distinction of right and 
wrong, what else is it but an identical proposition to say of God 
that he acts right ! Or how is it possible even to conceive that he 
should act wrong? Yet these assertions are intelligible and sig- 
nificant. The case is this. By virtue of the two principles, that 
God wills the happiness of his creatures, and that the will of God 
is the measure of right and -wrong, we arrive at certain conclu- 
sions, which conclusions become rules ; and we soon learn to pro- 
nounce actions right and wrong, according as they agree or dis- 
agree with our rules, without looking farther ; and when the habit 
24 * 
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is once established of stopping at the rules, we can go back and 
compare with these rules, even the divine conduct itself, and yet 
it may be true, (only not observed by us at the time,) that the 
rules themselves are deduced from the divine will.” 

‘To this very extraordinary passage, (some parts of which, I 
confess, 1 do not completely comprehend, but which plainly gives 
up the Moral Attributes of God, as a form of words that conveys 
no meaning) I have no particular answer to offer. That it was 
written with the purest intentions, and from the complete conviction 
of the author’s own mind, I am perfectly satisfied from the general 
scope of his book, as well as from the strong testimony of the first 
names in England in favor of the worth of the writer ; but it leads 
to consequences of the most alarming nature, coinciding in every 
material respect with the systems of those scholastic theologians, 
whom Dr. Cudworth classes with the Epicurean philosophers of 
old, and whose errors that great and excellent writer has refuted 
with so splendid a display of learning, and such irresistible force 
of argument.’ 

There is a slight mixture of truth in these remarks of 
Cudworth and Stewart, which serves to give them in some 
parts an air of probability, and by the aid of which, and 
a little charitable construction, they might perhaps be rec- 
onciled with facts ; but they are fitted, we think, on the 
whole, to convey a most erroneous notion of the subject. 
These writers agree in the opinion we have expressed above, 
that moral distinctions are founded in a law of nature ante- 
rior to, and independent of any positive institution ; or, in 
other words, in the relations existing among the various 
orders of intelligent and moral beings. They also admit, 
that the universe owes its existence to the power and will of 
God ; and the question is, whether the relations between the 
different persons and objects composing the universe be, or 
be not an effect of the will of the Creator who formed the 
whole. If the Power that governs the universal system 
think proper to create the sun with a diameter of about 
eight hundred and eighty thousand miles, and the earth 
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with one of about eight thousand, is it, or is it not an effect 
of his will, that the sun is larger than the earth ? Common 
sense replies of course in the affirmative. Mr. Stewart and 
Cudworth maintain the negative. The supposition being 
made, say they, that the sun and the earth are created with 
the diameters which they now respectively possess, it fol- 
lows, of necessity, that the sun must be larger than the 
earth, and the will of God himself cannot prevent it. 
There is, as we remarked above, some appearance of plau- 
sibility in this idea, which, however, disappears when we 
recollect, that the two propositions are only different expres- 
sions of the same facts. To say that the sun is larger than 
the earth, is only saying in more general terms, that they 
are respectively of such and such diameters, and as the 
will of God is admitted to be the reason why they are of 
such and such diameters, it is also, of course, the reason 
why one of them is larger than the other. 

The case is the same with the moral relations between 
intelligent and rational beings. Is it, or is it not an effect 
of the will of God, that it is the duty of parents to love 
their children, and of children to love their parents ; that it 
is the duty of us all, not to sacrifice the happiness of other 
men to the gratification of our own animal appetites ? Here, 
too, Stewart and Cudworth maintain the negative. * For 
my own part,’ says Stewart, ‘lean as easily conceive a 
rational being so formed, as to believe the three angles of 
a triangle to be equal to one right angle, as to believe, that 
if he had it in his power, it would be right to sacrifice the 
happiness of other men to the gratification of his own ani- 
mal appetites ; or that there would be no injustice in de- 
priving an industrious old man of the fruits of his own 
laborious acquisitions. The exercise of our reason in the 
two cases is very different ; but, in both cases, we have a 
perception of truth, and are impressed with an irresistible 
conviction, that the truth is immutable and independent of 
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the will of any being whatever .’ Here again, there is an 
appearance of plausibility, which disappears as before, 
when we recollect, that the only fact affirmed in the prop- 
osition here supposed to be a necessary truth, is one which 
is admitted to be an immediate effect of the will of God. 
To say that parents are bound in duty by the law of nature 
to love their children, that we are all bound in duty by the 
law of nature to relieve distress, as in the cases here sup- 
posed by Stewart, is only saying, in other words, that there 
is a principle of love implanted by nature in the heart of 
every individual man, which displays itself under various 
forms, according to the particular situation and circumstan- 
ces in which it operates. But the existence of this princi- 
ple within us is admitted by all to be an effect of the will of 
God ; and the fact, that we are bound in duty to love our 
neighbor, which is only another mode of expressing the 
same thing, must, of course, be referred to the same 
cause. 

The intelligent reader will readily perceive, that there is 
the same fallacy in the mathematical illustration employed 
by Stewart in the above extract, as in the principal argu- 
ment which it was brought to illustrate. The question 
whether it be an effect of the will of God, that the three 
angles of a triangle are not equal to one right angle, is pre- 
cisely parallel to the one before stated, whether it be an 
effect of the will of God that the sun is larger than the 
earth. It is admitted to be an effect of the will of God, 
that a given figure has three sides, and not two or four ; and 
to say that the three angles formed by these three side? are 
not equal to a right angle, is only stating under a different 
point of view, the same fact, which must of course be 
attributed to the same cause. In short, the propositions 
which express relations, whether physical or moral, are 
only statements in a more general form of the existence 
and qualities of individual objects. These are regarded by 
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all as creations of the divine will, which consequently deter- 
mines the relations between them. To affirm that the same 
power which determined that Saturn should have seven 
satellites, and Herschel only six, did not determine that 
Saturn should have more satellites than Herschel, is plainly 
contradictory to common sense ; and when we find philoso- 
phers of high and deserved reputation maintaining this 
assertion, we naturally conjecture that they are influenced 
by some accidental motive entirely foreign to the merits of 
the question. 

The nature of the motive that operated in this instance 
upon the minds of Stewart and Cudworth, is apparent from 
the tenor of the passages quoted above. They were appre- 
hensive, that if we consider moral distinctions as ‘ results of 
the will of God,’ we shall be obliged to withdraw from our 
ideas of the divine nature, the moral attributes which we 
generally consider as belonging to it. ‘ Such authors cer- 
tainly do not recollect,’ says Stewart, ‘ that what they add to 
the divine power and majesty, they take away from his moral 
attributes ; for if moral distinctions be not immutable and 
eternal, it is absurd to speak of the goodness or of the justice 
of God.’ * If we suppose,’ says Cudworth, ‘ that the arbi- 
trary will and pleasure of God — that is, an omnipotent 
Being, devoid of all essential and immutable justice — by 
its commands and prohibitions is the first and only rule and 
measure of right and wrong, it would follow unavoidably, 
that nothing could be imagined so grossly wicked or so 
foully unjust or dishonest, but if it were supposed to be com- 
manded by this omnipotent Deity, must needs upon that hy- 
pothesis become holy, just, and righteous.’ ‘ Whoever 
thinks,’ says Shaftesbury, ‘ that there is a God, and pretends 
firmly to believe that he is just and good, must suppose that 
there is independently such a thing as Justice and Injustice , 
Truth and Falsehood, Right and Wrong , according to which 
eternal and immutable standards, he pronounces that God 
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is just, righteous , and true. If the mere will, decree, or 
law of God be said absolutely to constitute right and wrong, 
then are these latter words of no signification at all.’ In all 
this there is much confusion of ideas, which obviously re- 
sults from the implied supposition, that the moral attributes 
of God, if real, must be of the same nature with ours. But 
is it possible that either of these writers can have imagined, 
or that any person of sound mind can for a moment imagine, 
that God is just and good in the sense which we attach to 
these terms, when we apply them to ourselves ? It would 
surely be the height of absurdity, as well as irreverence, to 
conceive of the Divine Being as involved in the sphere of 
our ordinary family and social relations; yet the terms 
Good and Just, as we apply them to ourselves, are merely 
generalizations of the more particular qualifications of a good 
father, a good husband, a good neighbor, friend, and citizen. 
Do we then deny the reality of the moral attributes of God, 
because we do not believe that they operate under the 
modes which belong to our limited and transitory sphere of 
action ? Surely not. Do we deny the existence of God, 
when we say that the manner of it is entirely different from 
that of ours ? Do we deny the intelligence of God, when we 
affirm that ‘ his ways are not as our ways, nor his thoughts 
as our thoughts ? ’ Why should we be thought to impeach 
the goodness and justice of God by supposing them to be 
manifested under forms entirely foreign to the law of our 
nature ? We believe, and the opinion is authorized by scrip- 
ture, that our intellectual and moral part, ‘ the God within the 
mind,’ is in some faint and imperfect degree an image of the 
Sublime Intelligence, that created and governs the Universe. 
In attempting to form an idea of the attributes of this ‘ High 
and Holy One,’ we suppose the wisdom, power, and good- 
ness that constitute the best qualities of our own better na- 
ture, elevated to an infinitely higher pitch than that in which 
we possess them, and combined in perfect harmony without 
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any mixture of earthly alloy. The mode of existence and 
action that belongs to such a being is entirely above our com- 
prehension. We know that it must be wholly different from 
ours, but in affirming that the law of our nature is an effect 
of the will and not a rule for the conduct of God, we make 
no approach to a denial of his attributes, intellectual or 
moral. We may surely imagine a principle of Intelligence, 
that is exercised without the intervention of our material 
senses, — a principle of Love that displays itself in other 
forms than those which result from our social relations, — 
as easily as a principle of Being independent of the laws of 
our existence, independent of the limits of time and space, 
inhabiting at once the mysterious mansions of eternity, and 
the secret recesses of the humble and contrite heart. On 
the other hand, how degrading is the notion that this mighty 
and mysterious Being is himself bound down by a law su- 
perior to, and independent of his own power and will ! In- 
stead of being the law-giver of the Universe, God, in this 
theory , is only the first subject of some more elevated prin- 
ciple, that prescribes a rule for his actions, enforced, no 
doubt, in the usual way, by appropriate rewards and punish- 
ments. But who shall undertake to judge whether God, in 
establishing the law of nature, has obeyed the higher and 
immutable law, which Destiny imposes on him ? This office, 
on the theory we are considering, devolves on man. ‘ Who- 
ever thinks that there is a God,’ says Shaftesbury in the 
passage above quoted, * and pretends formally to believe 
that he is just and good , must suppose that there is indepen- 
dently such a thing as Justice and Injustice , Truth and 
Falsehood , Right and Wrong, according to which eternal 
and immutable standards he pronounces that God is just, 
righteous and true.' Man, therefore, is the appointed arbi- 
ter, who takes cognizance of the actions of God, compares 
them with the immutable decrees of Destiny, (from what 
digest or collection of reports he obtains his knowledge of 
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the latter does not so fully appear,) and pronounces that 
it is or is not conformable to them. Man, it must be own- 
ed, is on this theory a pretty important personage ; being, 
if we are not mistaken in the order of precedence, a degree 
higher than Destiny itself, to say nothing of Deity, since 
the Judge is regularly superior to both the parties, who at- 
tend at his tribunal and await his decision. One hardly 
knows whether to smile or tremble at these irreverent ab- 
surdities, which are, however, necessary conclusions from 
the theory of Cudworth and Stewart. In comparison with 
these, the strange inconsistency with fact in the concluding 
remark of Shaftesbury, as quoted above, is hardly worth 
noticing. ‘ If the mere will, decree, or law of God be said 
absolutely to constitute Right and Wrong, then are the lat- 
ter words of no signification at all.’ Now it is admitted by 
these writers, as we have already seen, that on their system 
the words Right and Wrong have no meaning, or at least 
none that can be stated by one person to another. They 
are acknowledged not to be susceptible of analysis, defini- 
tion, or explanation. On the other hand, the theory, which 
describes them as indicating conformity to the law of nature, 
or obedience to the will of God, assigns to them a meaning, 
to our minds perfectly satisfactory, but which must appear 
at all events precise and intelligible even to those who deny 
its correctness. The remark of Shaftesbury is of course 
exactly the reverse of the truth. 

For ourselves, therefore, we would join without hesitation 
in the sublime interrogatory of the illustrious Hooker, so 
often quoted, and so little weighed and understood, which 
contains in a single line the quintessence of Philosophy pre- 
served in the purest spirit of Poetry. ‘ What then shall we 
say of law, but that its seat is the bosom of God, — its voice 
the harmony of the world ? ’ Its seat is the bosom of God. 
God in the independent exercise of his own high attributes^ 
issued the decrees that determined the existence, form and 
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qualities of all created things, and fixed in so doing the laws 
that regulate their modes of being and of action. Its voice 
is the harmony of the world. The great movement of na- 
ture, which proceeds in obedience to this transcendent law 
is a perpetual publication of it, a perpetual revelation of 
the will of its author. * Day unto day,’ says the 4 monarch 
minstrel ’ of scripture in his unequalled strains of devotion 
and poetry, ‘day unto day uttereth speech — night unto 
night showeth forth knowled ge. No sound, — no language, — 
their voice is not heard, — but their meaning goeth forth to 
the ends of the earth, — their sense is understood by all the 
nations.’ Its voice is the harmony of the world. We ob- 
tain the knowledge of it not from black-letter statute- 
books, and dusty commentaries, but from the bright and 
living face of nature, as its various features impress the 
senses, inform the understanding, excite the imagination and 
touch the heart. We inhale it in the balmy breath of morn- 
ing, we read it inscribed on characters of light in the blue 
expanse of the starry firmament, and embroidered in flow- 
ers of every hue on the green mantle of spring. We hear 
it in the whispers of the 1 sweet South , 1 in the warbling of 
the birds, in the trumpet-tones of the wintry hurricane. 
We feel it in the secret suggestions of our own hearts. The 
sages of the old Italian school, in their lofty allegories, de- 
scribed this universal harmony of the world as the Music 
of the Spheres , and they said that it could only be heard in 
tlie silence of the passions. In this, too, they were right 
The secret of truth and virtue is revealed to those only who 
seek with purity and singleness of mind to discover it. 
When we yield to irregular desires, and disturb the grand 
concert of the Universe with the dissonant uproar of vicious 
indulgence, we are forthwith punished by an incapacity to 
hear and enjoy it The great book of nature becomes for- 
ever after a sealed volume, and the divine law, which it un 
folds to us, an impenetrable mysteiy. 

25 
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If, however, we suppose the characteristic of virtue to be, 
as we have described it, conformity to the law of nature, 
that is, obedience to the will of God, we may solve with 
comparative facility the question, which has frequently been 
agitated whether the natural affections be in themselves vir- 
tuous. This question, as we have already had occasion to 
remark, is decided by Mr. Stewart in the negative, not only 
in reference to the selfish, but also to the social and benevo- 
lent affections. 

‘ It is not my intention,’ says he, ‘ to exalt our natural affec- 
tions into virtues. So far as they arise from original constitution 
they confer no merit whatever on the individual any more than his 
appetites and passions. 

‘ Hutcheson seems to consider virtue as a quality of our affec- 
tions, whereas it is really a quality of our actions ; or, perhaps, in 
strict propriety, of those dispositions from which our actions im- 
mediately proceed. Our benevolent affections are always amiable, 
but, in so far as they are constitutional, they are certainly in no 
respect meritorious. Indeed some of them are common to us with 
the brutes. When they arc possessed in an eminent degree, we 
may perhaps consider them as a ground of moral esteem, because 
they indicate the pains which have been bestowed on their cultiva- 
tion, and a course of active virtue in which they have been exer- 
cised and strengthened. On the contrary, a person who wants 
them is always an object of horror ; clinjty because we know that 
they are only to be eradicated by long habits of profligacy, and 
parity in consequence of the uneasiness we feel when we see the 
ordinary course of nature violated, as in a monstrous animal pro- 
duction. It is from these two facts, that the plausibility of Dr. 
Hutcheson's language on this subject in a great measure arises ; 
but if the facts be accurately examined, they will be found perfectly 
consistent with the doctrine already laid down, that nothing is 
an object of moral praise or blame but what depends on our own 
voluntary exertions ; and of consequence, that these terms are 
not applicable to our benevolent or malevolent affections, so far 
as we suppose them to result necessarily from our constitutional 
ftame. 

‘ There is another consideration, too, which, on a superficial 
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view, appears favorable both to Hutcheson's language and system, 
the peculiar and enthusiastic admiration with which all mankind 
regard a man of enlightened and active benevolence. Such a char- 
acter draws upon itself not merely the applause s, but the blessings 
of the world, and assimilates human nature to what we conceive 
of those ministering angels who are the immediate instruments of 
the Divine goodness and mercy. 

‘ In order to think with accuracy on this very important point of 
morals, it is necessary to distinguish those benevolent affections, 
which urge us to their respective objects by a blind impulse, from 
that rational and enlightened benevolence, which interests us in 
the happiness of all mankind, and indeed of all the orders of sen- 
sitive beings. This Divine principle of action appears but little 
in the bulk of our species ; for although the seeds of it are sown 
in every breast, it requires longand careful cultivation to rear them 
to maturity, choked as they are by envy, by jealousy, by selfish- 
ness, and by those contracted views, which originate in unenlight- 
ened schemes of human policy. Clear away these noxious weeds, 
and the genuine benevolence of the human heart will appear in all 
its beauty. No wonder then that we should regard, with such pe- 
culiar sentiments of veneration, the character of one whom we 
consider as the sincere and unwearied friend of humanity ; for such 
a character implies the existence of all the other virtues ; more 
particularly of candid and just dispositions towards our fellow- 
creatures, and implies, moreover, a long course of persevering ex- 
ertion in combating prejudices and in eradicating narrow and ma- 
lignant passions. The gratitude, besides, which all men feel to- 
wards one in whose benevolent wishes they know themselves to 
be comprehended, contributes to enliven the former sentiment of 
moral esteem ; and both together throw so peculiar a lustre on this 
branch of duty as goes far to account for the origin of those sys- 
tems which represent it as the only direct object of moral appro- 
bation. 

‘ But what I am chiefly anxious to infer at present from these 
remarks is, that there is nothing in this approbation of a rational 
and enlightened benevolence, which at all invalidates the doctrine, 
that virtue, in all its branches, supposes a course of voluntary ex- 
ertion under the guidance of a sense of duty.’ 

In these observations on the moral value of the benevolent 
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affections, Mr. Stewart has been embarrassed and led into 
error by his theory of a distinct and separate Moral Faculty , 
entirely independent of the usual operations of the mind and 
heart. There is obviously a strange inconsistency in ad- 
mitting that we regard an individual of a remarkably benev- 
olent character with Enthusiastic Admiration , with Grati- 
tude , with Veneration , with Moral Esteem, and at the same 
time denying that we regard benevolence with moral appro- 
bation. What difference can be made, in the correct use of 
language, between Moral Esteem and Moral Approbation ? 
Gratitude, veneration, enthusiastic admiration, when di- 
rected towards a character, which is a proper object of moral 
esteem, are only different names for the same feeling in its 
most exalted degrees. And, as in a matter of feeling dike 
this, the common sentiment of men is the surest and indeed 
the only test of truth, Mr. Stewart, by this admission, has 
recorded a decision completely adverse to his own theory. 
The attempt which he makes to account for our enthusiatic 
admiration of benevolence, on the principle that this quality 
supposes the union of justice in the same character, is also 
very singular. Benevolence, no doubt, supposes justice, but 
justice itself is not an object of admiration. It is a merely 
negative virtue, and consists in not inflicting on others a 
positive injury. How can it be maintained with plausibility 
that we admire benevolence, because it includes justice, 
when we do not admire justice itself in its own acknowledged 
form ? To say that we admire benevolence because it sup- 
poses or includes justice ; that is, that we admire a benevo- 
lent man because we are sure that he does not defraud and 
oppress his fellow-citizens, is much like saying that we ad- 
mire fine poetry because we are sure that it must be written 
with a correct observance of all the rules of grammar. 
Such are the inconsistencies and singularitics into which Mr. 
Stewart has been led by his attempt to deprive benevolence 
of the character of virtue. The distinction which he takes 
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in this respect between the actions and affections is no doubt 
founded in fact, but is in no way inconsistent with the theory 
which considers benevolence as virtuous. Virtue, we know, 
is a quality of actions, and benevolence, so far as it is an 
involuntary effect of original constitution or favorable cir- 
cumstance, confers no merit. When we say that we ap- 
prove and admire benevolence, we mean that we approve 
and admire it as a motive to action ; that we consider ac- 
tions performed with this motive as virtuous ; that we regard 
an individual, who acts upon this motive with moral appro- 
bation ; one who acts upon it habitually and to an uncom- 
mon extent, with enthusiastic admiration. All this agrees 
entirely with the common forms of language, and with the 
common sense and feeling of the world. Mr. Stewart is 
compelled to refuse his assent to it by his system, which 
places the characteristic of virtue in a conformity to a moral 
Faculty or Sense entirely distinct and separate from our 
natural affections. We have just seen to what difficulties 
he is reduced by attempting to account, consistently with 
this system, for acknowledged facts. On the other hand, 
the theory, which supposes that our natural sentiments, and 
especially the benevolent affections, are themselves the prin- 
cipal elements of what we call the Moral Sense or Faculty, 
is perfectly consistent with these facts and with the usual 
forms of language employed throughout the world. It re- 
conciles philosophy with common sense, which, although it 
be no foundation for scientific theories, is the best test of 
their correctness and the best check upon their errors. 
Were there no other objection to the theory of an independ- 
ent Moral Faculty but this, that it deprives benevolence of 
the character of virtue, we should feel no hesitation in re- 
jecting it as completely at variance with the consciousness 
of every correct and uncorrupted mind. 

We are aware that authority, however high, is of no 
weight as such in philosophical discussion ; but as Mr. Stew- 
25 * • 
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art has himself resorted to the Bible for evidence in support 
of some of his views on the nature of the Moral Faculty, we 
may perhaps be permitted to appeal to the same high arbiter 
in favor of the opinions we have suggested above. 

‘ It is difficult,’ says our author, ‘ to explain the following 
words of scripture in any other sense, than by applying them to 
such doctrines concerning the factitious origin of moral distinctions 
as have now been under our review. “ Woe unto them that put 
evil for good, and good for evil ; that put darkness for light, and 
light for darkness ; that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter.” ’ 

Without intending to dispute the application here made 
by Mr. Stewart of this text, which really does not appear to 
us to be a very natural one, we cannot but remark that it 
would be easy to point out passages of scripture far more 
direct and explicit in favor of the opinion that benevolence 
is a virtue. The eloquent apostle to the Gentiles employs a 
whole chapter of one of the Epistles to the Corinthians in 
illustrating and developing this principle ; and our Saviour 
himself expressly declares, that to 4 love our neighbor as 
ourself’ is one of the two great commandments, which make 
up together the Whole Law. This declaration, although it 
has no logical effect upon the argument, of course decides 
the question for those, who admit the authority of scripture. 
We allude to it here principally for the purpose of showing 
that there is nothing heretical, dangerous, or contrary to re- 
ceived truths in the theory, which we have stated on the 
subject. 

IV. We have enlarged so much on the preceding head, 
that we have left ourselves but little space to examine the 
principles of our author in reference to the fourth and last 
branch of the inquiry, which treats of the nature and origin 
of Moral Obligation. His views respecting these points are 
succinctly stated in the following extract : 

* According to some systems, moral obligation is founded en- 
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tirely on our belief that virtue is enjoined by the command of God. 
But how, it may be asked, does this belief impose an obligation? 
Only one of two answers can be given. Either that there is a 
moral fitness that we should conform our will to that of the Au- 
thor and Governor of the universe ; or that a rational self-love 
should induce us, from motives of prudence, to study every means 
of rendering ourselves acceptable to the Almighty Arbiter of hap- 
piness and misery. On the first supposition we reason in a circle. 
We resolve our sense of moral obligation into our sense of religion, 
and the sense of religion into that of moral obligation. 

‘ The other system, which makes virtue a mere matter of pru- 
dence, although not so obviously unsatisfactory, leads to conse- 
quences, which sufficiently invalidate every argument in its favor. 
Among others it leads us to conclude, 1. That the disbelief of a 
future state absolves from all moral obligation, excepting in so far 
as we find virtue to be conducive to our present interest. 2. That 
a being independently and completely happy cannot have any 
moral perceptions, or any moral attributes. 

‘ But farther, the notions of reward and punishment presuppose 
the notions of right and wrong. They are sanctions of virtue, or 
additional motives to the practice of it, but they suppose the exist- 
ence of some previous obligation. 

‘ In the last place, if moral obligation be constituted by a regard 
to our situation in another life, how shall the existence of a future 
state be proved, or even rendered probable by the light of nature? 
or how shall we discover what conduct is acceptable to the Deity ? 
The truth is, that the strongest presumption for such a state is 
deduced from our natural notions of right and wrong ; of merit 
and demerit ; and from a comparison between these and the gen- 
eral course of human affairs. 

‘ It is absurd, therefore, to ask why we are bound to practise 
virtue. The very notion of virtue implies the notion of obligation. 
Every being, who is conscious of the distinction of right and wrong, 
carries about with him a law, which he is bound to observe, not- 
withstanding he may be in total ignorance of a future state.’ 

We agree with our author that the idea of obligation is 
implied in that of virtue, but we are not quite sure that the 
connection between them would be quite so clear as he im- 
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agines it to be if we admit his own definition of the latter 
term. Virtue, as the reader will recollect, is, on the system 
of Mr. Stewart, a conduct conformable to the dictates of 
conscience, and conscience is an internal monitor, wholly 
independent of the intellectual pow'ers and natural affec- 
tions, which serve to determine and regulate our conduct. 
This monitor approves a certain action or line of conduct ; 
but why am I, therefore, bound to perform or pursue it ? 
The question really does not seem to us so absurd, nor the 
answer so clear, as Mr. Stewart appears to suppose. There 
is also, in our opinion, an obvious inconsistency in stating 
that the idea of obligation is implied in that of right, after 
having previously declared the latter to be entirely simple 
and not susceptible of explanation or analysis. An idea, 
which implies or includes another, is of course complex and 
susceptible of being analyzed into at least two. But consi- 
dering virtue, as we have explained it to be, a line of con- 
duct conformable to the Law of Nature, the connection, or 
rather identity, of the two ideas is undoubtedly obvious. 
Obligation is the name we give to the necessity, which an 
individual is under of accommodating his conduct to the 
laws to which he is subject ; and by moral obligation w r e 
mean the necessity of this kind, which results from a Law 
of Nature, as contradistinguished from the positive institu- 
tions of society. Such is the etymological and usual signi- 
fication of the terms. To say, therefore, that virtue con- 
sists in a conduct conformable to the law of our nature, and 
that we are under a moral obligation to practise virtue, is 
only saying the same thing in different words. Should the 
question be asked, why we are bound to obey this Law of 
Nature, the answer is plain. The Law of Nature is the 
form of our existence and action, the mode in which we 
live and move and have our being. It remains the same 
whether we will or not, and we are obliged to obey it, that 
is, we must submit to its operation in one shape or another, 
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because every being must of necessity exist and act accord- 
ing to the principles of its constitution, and not in any other 
way. By the effect of one of these principles of our con- 
stitution, which is the freedom of the will, we are able to 
vary in some degree the manner in which we are affected 
by some of the other principles, and to determine whether 
their influence upon us shall be productive of pleasure or 
pain, satisfaction or remorse, happiness or misery ; but in 
either event we are equally subject to the action of the law, 
from which no effort or accident can ever enable us to 
escape. 

The idea of obligation is, therefore, undoubtedly implied 
in that of virtue, if we intend by the latter term what it pro- 
perly means, a conduct conformable to the Law of Nature. 
But this Law of Nature is itself a mere expression of the 
will of God, which is, therefore, the real and ultimate prin- 
ciple of moral obligation. God, by creating the universe in 
a certain form, and by maintaining it in the same when it 
could not continue to exist for a single moment without his 
intervention, declared, and is constantly declaring, his will, 
that the several beings, of all orders and classes, that com- 
pose the universe, shall exist and act in a certain way, that 
is, according to the principles of the constitution which he 
has respectively given them. If, then, the question be ask- 
ed, why this or that being is bound to exist, or act in a par- 
ticular form, — why the planets are subject to the law of 
gravity, and men to that of moral obligation, — the true and 
only answer is, that such is the will of God. If we push 
the inquiry still further, and ask, why we are bound to obey 
the will of God, the answer is, that the necessity, physical 
and moral, of obeying his will, is implied in the fact of our 
existence and of our relation to him as our Creator and Pre- 
server. In this there is no reasoning in a circle. We do 
not say, as Mr. Stewart intimates, that we are bound to obey 
the will of God because there is a moral ‘ fitness ’ in so 
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doing, — that is, because in so doing we should act in con- 
formity to that higher rule of right which he supposes to 
exist independently of the power and will of God himself, 
and which, as we have shown already, is a vain and base- 
less fiction. Necessity and not fitness is the sense conveyed 
by the term obligation. We are obliged to obey the will 
of God because we cannot avoid it, — because his will is 
the principle of our existence and the law of our nature. 
We must exist and act in the way that he has prescribed 
for us in all our relations, physical and moral, and we can- 
not exist and act, or even conceive the possibility of exist- 
ing and acting in a different one. W'ithin the sphere of 
activity that belongs to our nature, there is, no doubt, a 
certain latitude allowed to individuals by the freedom of the 
will, but even in the exercise of this freedom they are, as 
we remarked above, subject to the same divine law, and 
have no choice but that of submitting to its operation in one 
way or another. 

Mr. Stewart could not take this view of the subject, be- 
cause he unfortunately failed to perceive that the will of 
God was the real source of the moral law of nature. In 
attempting to trace the latter to a mysterious and imaginary 
cause, independent of, and superior to the great Creating 
Principle of the Universe, he not only proposed to himself 
an obviously impracticable object, but vitiated the founda- 
tion of his whole theory of ethics. By adopting this system, 
he was compelled to dissolve the natural connection be- 
tween Virtue and Religion, thus depriving the former of its 
only sure basis, and the latter of its chief practical value. 
Our leading purpose in the remarks which we have now 
made has been, as far as depended on our feeble efforts, 
to restore this union, on which, as we conceive the subject, 
depends entirely the harmony of nature and the happiness 
of man. We are aware that the limits of an article like 
this, even in the extended form which we have been obliged 
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to give to it, are wholly inadequate to a full and satisfactory 
development of these momentous truths. We may, per- 
haps, avail ourselves of some future occasion to resume the 
subject, and treat certain parts of it in greater detail. In 
the mean time, however, we indulge the hope that the hints 
we have thrown out, should they meet the approbation of 
competent judges, may excite others to reflection, and 
thus produce, indirectly, results more valuable than any 
which we could expect to draw from them ourselves. 

It will be seen at once, from the tone and spirit of our 
remarks, that in contesting some of the leading principles of 
Mr. Stewart, it has not been our intention to depreciate his 
reputation, or diminish the general respect for his talents 
and character. We consider the tendency of his writings 
as eminently favorable to the great cause of truth and vir- 
tue, and can therefore recommend them with perfect confi- 
dence to the perusal of our readers. They are admirably 
fitted by their eloquent and attractive style, to inspire a taste 
for the high and interesting sciences which form their sub- 
ject ; nor are they the less valuable for this purpose, be- 
cause the opinions of the author are not to be received in 
every point with implicit credit. While the beauty of the 
language and illustrations induces us to read, the questiona- 
ble character of some of the principles induces us to think, 
and we thus obtain a double advantage ; since it is only by 
learning to think for ourselves, and exercising this power, 
that we can really turn to any useful account our study of 
the thoughts of others. While we part with regret from a 
writer, whose name has never been mentioned among us 
for many years past without being accompanied by expres- 
sions of respect and gratitude, we rejoice that so much of 
the rich fruit of his fine taste and understanding will survive 
him in his works. We flatter ourselves that the stock will 
be increased by a judicious selection from his unpublished 
manuscripts, and shall embrace, with great delight, any 
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future opportunity that may be offered us of again bestow- 
ing the feeble tribute of our applause upon the labors of one 
who will ever be remembered and admired as an eloquent 
writer, a powerful thinker, a wise, learned, amiable, and 
good man. 
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LIFE OF JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU * 

[North American Review, July, 1822 .] 

Notwithstanding the length of time which has elapsed 
since the death of Rousseau, and the strong interest which 
has always been felt in his person and character, there is 
yet no good biography of him in any language. His Con- 
fessions supply the deficiency for the greater part of his 
life ; but like the charming memoirs of himself by Franklin, 
they break off before its close, and leave of course some of 
the most interesting scenes wholly undescribed. The ful- 
ness of this recital, as far as it goes, is probably however 
one of the principal reasons why no supplementary work 
has yet been attempted by a writer of competent ability. 
The second of the publications, whose titles are prefixed to 
this article, is a laborious and well-meant effort, made by an 
enthusiastic admirer of Rousseau, to complete his history 
and to vindicate his character and principles, from all the 
charges that have been made against them. This second 
object is so plainly injudicious, that it betrays at once a 
want of power and philosophy in the mind of the biographer. 
The intelligent friends of Rousseau are the first to admit 
that his errors of theory and practice were numerous and 
considerable. There is also an entire absence of literary 

* 1. Essai sur Jean Jacques Rousseau par Bemardin de St. Pierre. 
Paris, 1818. 

2. Histoire de la vie et des outrages de J. J. Rousseau par V. D. Mus- 
set Pathay. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1821. 
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talent in the execution of the work, and it has no other 
merit than that of bringing together from various quarters 
all the facts that are known respecting the life of the famous 
Genevan, and of rendering more accessible several detached 
accounts, which had previously appeared, of particular pas- 
sages in his history. 

The Essay of Bernardin de St. Pierre is of a different de- 
scription, as may be supposed from the name of the writer. 
It has the attraction of style, which uniformly marks his 
productions, and the interest which necessarily attends the 
observations of one deep and powerful thinker upon the 
character of another. It is however only an unfinished 
fragment of less than' a hundred pages, which the author 
did not complete, and which has lately appeared with some 
other unpublished writings in the edition of his works 
noticed in the first volume of these essays. One or two 
passages contained in it were inserted by the author in the 
Studies of Nature. We propose to lay before our readers 
several extracts from this interesting little sketch, and shall 
afterwards add a few others from the materials collected by 
the new biographer. \ 

The acquaintance of Rousseau and Bernardin de St. 
Pierre commenced in the following manner. The latter 
was returning home, in the year 1771, from the Isle of 
France, after his long and unsuccessful chase in pursuit of 
fortune ; and touched in his way at the Cape of Good 
Hope, where he was detained for some time. In a letter 
from this place, he dwells in strong language upon the 
pleasure, which he promised himself from his return, of en- 
joying two summers in the same year, — the month of Janu- 
ary, when he wrote, being the time of vintage at the Cape, 
and corresponding with that of August in France. The 
person to whom this letter was sent, communicated it to 
Rousseau, who immediately expressed a desire to become 
acquainted with the writer, tlpon his arrival at Paris, St. 
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Pierre was accordingly introduced to the eccentric philoso- 
pher. The latter received him with great cordiality, and 
said that he should always esteem a man, whose mind, on 
returning from the land of fortune, was occupied with the 
expectation of enjoying two summers in one year. Such 
was the beginning of their acquaintance, which grew into a 
lasting and intimate friendship. These facts are related by 
the biographer of St. Pierre. His own narrative com- 
mences with the following account of his first interview 
with Rousseau. 

‘ In the month of June, 1772, a mutual friend accompanied me 
to the dwelling of J. J. Rousseau, which was then in the Rue 
Platriire nearly opposite the post-office. We ascended three pair 
of stairs and knocked at the door, which was opened to us by 
Madame Rousseau. She said to us — “Come in, gentlemen, 
my husband is at home.” We passed through a small anti- 
chamber, neatly set out with household furniture, into a room 
where Rousseau was seated in a great coat and white cap, copy- 
ing music. He rose with a smiling air and placed chairs for us, 
and then sat down again to his work, conversing with us at the 
same time. 

* He was of middling stature and thin. One of his shoulders 
appeared a little higher than the other, either from a natural 
defect, from age, or from his habitual attitude. In other respects 
he was well proportioned. His complexion was dark with a 
tinge of red on the cheeks — his mouth handsome — his nose 
well formed — his forehead round and high, and his eyes full of 
fire. The lines, which fall obliquely from the nostrils towards 
the extremities of the mouth and give the face its expression, 
denoted acute sensibility in his, and something like distress. 

1 His sunken eyes and heavy eyebrows indicated melancholy, 
and the furrows in his forehead profound sadness ; while at the 
same time a number of small wrinkles at the outer corners of the 
eyes, which closed when he laughed, expressed a lively and even 
satirical wit. These opposite qualities predominated by turns 
in the general expression of his countenance, according as his 
mind was affected by the different subjects that occurred in 
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conversation. When tranquil, it exhibited something of them 
all ; and inspired at the same time feelings of affection, respect, 
and pity. 

‘ Near him was a spinnet, which he occasionally touched. 
The furniture of the chamber consisted of two small beds of blue 
and white cotton and hangings of the same, a chest of drawers, 
a table, and a few chairs. There hung against the wall a plan 
of the wood and park of Montmorency, where he had lived, and 
an engraved portrait of the king of England, formerly his patron. 
His wife was seated at her needle work ; a canary bird was 
singing in a cage which hung from the ceiling, and several spar- 
rows were picking crumbs of bread at a window that opened 
toward the street. At the antichamber window were placed 
several boxes and pots of indigenous plants. Altogether there 
was an air of neatness and quiet simplicity in this little establish- 
ment, which was singularly pleasing. 

‘ He spoke to me at first of his travels ; and the conversation 
afterwards turned upon the news of the day. He then read to us 
the manuscript of a letter he had just been writing, in answer to 
one in which the Marquis de Mirabeau requested him to publish 
something more upon political subjects. He entreats the Marquis 
not to insist upon his engaging again in the bustle of literary con- 
troversy. We talked of his works, and I told him that those 
which pleased me most were the Devin du Village and the third 
volume of Emile. He appeared to be charmed with my opinion. 
“ They are also those,” said he, “which I am best pleased to 
have written. My enemies may say what they will, but they 
will never compose a Devin du Village.” He showed us a col- 
lection of several sorts of seeds which he had arranged in little 
boxes. I said to him, that I had never seen before so large a 
collection of seeds made by a person, who had so little land to 
sow them in. This remark made him laugh. When we took 
our leave, he conducted us to the head of the stairs. 

‘ Some days afterwards he came to return my visit. He was 
dressed in a complete suit of nankeen, with a round wig curled 
and powdered, his hat under his arm, and a little cane in his hand. 
His appearance was plain but very neat, as that of Socrates is 
said to have been. I offered him a piece of marine cocoa with its 
fruit to increase his collection of seeds, and he accepted it. I 
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showed him a beautiful species of amaranth from the Cape, the 
flowers of which resemble strawberries and the leaves strips of 
gray cloth. He thought it very curious, but I could not offer it to 
him, as I had already presented it to another friend. As I ac- 
companied him back across the Tuilleries, we perceived a smell 
of coffee. “There,” said he, “is a perfume, of which I am 
very fond. When the other lodgers in the house where I live 
burn their coffee, my neighbors shut their doors to keep out the 
smell, but I open mine.” “ Then you are fond of coffee,” said 
I. “ Yes,” said he, “ ices and coffee are almost the only luxu- 
ries for which 1 have a taste.” I had brought with me from the 
isle of Bourbon a bale of coffee, and had made up several parcels 
for presents to my friends. The next day I sent him one of these 
with a billet, in which I said, that knowing his love for foreign 
seeds I requested his acceptance of these. He returned a very 
polite note, in which he thanked me for my attention. The day 
after I received another note, written in a different tone, of which 
the following is a copy : 

‘ “ Sir, 1 had company with me yesterday and was unable to ex- 
amine the parcel which you sent me. We are hardly acquainted 
yet, and you begin by making presents. Such proceedings place 
us on too unequal a footing, as my fortune does not allow me to 
make any in return. You will therefore take back your coffee, or 
we never meet again. 

“ Accept my very humble salutations, 

“ J. J. Rousseau.” ’ 

1 1 wrote him in answer, that as I had obtained the coffee in the 
country where it grew, the quantity and quality of it were of little 
importance to me, but that 1 would leave him to make his own 
choice in regard to the alternative proposed. The dispute was 
finally accommodated upon my consenting to accept from him a 
root of ginseng and a work on ichthyology, which had lately been 
sent to him from Montpelier, and he invited me to dine with him 
the next day. I accordingly went to his lodgings at eleven o’clock 
in the morning. We conversed till half past twelve, when his 
wife laid the cloth. He took a bottle of wine, and putting it upon 
the table, asked me whether it would be enough for us, and 
whether I loved to drink. How many are to dine! said I. 
“ Three," said he, “ you, my wife, and I.” When I dine alone, 
26 * 
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I replied, I generally drink half a bottle of wine, and when I am 
with my friends, a little more. “ In that case,” said he, “there 
will not be enough, and I must go down to the cellar for another 
bottle.” His wife served two dishes, one of pastry, and the other 
under a cover. “ There,” said he, pointing to the pastry, “ is 
your dish, and here is mine.” “ I am not particularly fond of 
pastry,” said I, “ but I trust you will permit me to taste of your 
dish.” “ J3y all means,” said he, “ they are both in common ; 
but few people are fond of this. It is a Swiss dish, composed of 
pork, mutton, chestnuts, and vegetables stewed together.” It 
proved to be excellent. These two dishes were succeeded by 
slices of beef in salad, biscuits and cheese, and finally coffee. “ I 
do not offer you cordials,” said he, “ because I have none. I am 
like the cordelier who preached against adultery ; I would rather 
drink a bottle of wine than a glass of cordial.” 

‘ During dinner we talked of the Indies and of the Greeks and 
Romans. Afterwards he showed m& several manuscripts, among 
which were a continuation of Emile, some letters on botany, a 
little poem in prose on a scripture subject, and some charming 
passages translated from Tasso. Do you intend to publish these 
works 1 “ God forbid,” replied he, “I wrote them merely for 
my amusement and that of my wife.” “ 0 yes ! ” said madame 
Rousseau, “ they are very touching, — poor Sophronia! I wept 
enough when my husband read that passage to me.” She told 
me at length that it was nine o’clock, and I took my leave. The 
ten hours in succession, which I had passed, seemed but an 
instant.’ 

After this account of the commencement of their ac- 
quaintance, St. Pierre enters into a number of details re- 
specting the preceding events in the history of Rousseau, 
which are now much more fully known from the Confes- 
sions. The following passage describes the manner in 
which he disposed of his time at this period of his life, and 
the state of his pecuniary affairs. 

‘ He rose in summer at five o’clock and copied music till half 
past seven, when he breakfasted. At breakfast he amused him- 
self by arranging in papers the seeds, which he had collected in 
his walk the day before. After breakfast he copied music again 
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till half past twelve, when he dined. At half past one he went 
out to a coffee-house to take coffee, and we often met for this pur- 
pose at a house in the Elysian fields. In the afternoon he took 
his walk into the country to collect plants, always keeping his hat 
under his arm in the hottest weather, and in the sun. He thought 
that the action of the sun upon his head was beneficial. I some- 
times represented to him that the covering of the head employed 
by different nations was uniformly thicker in proportion as their 
climate approached the equinoctial line, and mentioned in proof of 
this remark the turbans of the Turks and Persians, the high-point- 
ed hats of the Chinese and Siamese, and the mitres of the Arabi- 
ans — all which nations endeavor to maintain a large volume of air 
between the surface of the head and the covering they wear upon 
it, with a view of moderating the action of the sun ; while most of 
the northern nations wear a close cap. These remarks made no 
impression upon him, and he always replied by appealing to his 
own experience. I am inclined to think, however, that his subse- 
quent illnesses were owing in part at least to this practice. He 
never went out when it rained. “ I am just the reverse,” said he, 
“ of the little figure in the Swiss barometer. When he comes in, 
I go out, and when he goes out I come in.” He returned from 
his walk a little before dark, supped, and went to bed at half past 
nine. 

‘ One morning I was at his house, when the servants of his 
customers came in the usual way to take the music lie had copied 
or to bring him more. He received them uncovered and standing. 
To some he said, “ the price is so much,” and took their money ; 
to others, “ how soon must I return you this paper? ” — to which 
the servant perhaps would answer, “ my mistress wishes for it in 
a fortnight,” and he would reply, “ Oh that is impossible, I have 
a great deal of work, and cannot possibly do it in less than three 
weeks.” Sometimes he accepted and sometimes refused the work 
that was proposed to him, and went through the whole business 
with perfect seriousness. When we were alone I could not help 
saying to him, “ Why do not you turn your talents to some better 
account? ’ “ Oh ” said he in answer, “ there are two Rousseaus 

in the world — one rich, or capable of being so if he would, a sin- 
gular, capricious, fantastic being — this is the Public Rousseau. 
The. other is obliged to work for his living, and that is the one be- 
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fore you.” “ But,” said I, “ why not choose some better employ- 
ment than that of copying music 1” “ Every employment,” said he, 
“ has its inconveniences, and copying music is an occupation I am 
fond of. I do it for pleasure as well as for profit ; and I should 
continue to do it, if I had a hundred thousand livres a year. Nor 
is it below the situation in which I am placed by fortune. I am 
the son of a workman and a workman myself. I do what I have 
done since I was fourteen years old.” “ But your works,” said I, 
“ ought to have put you at your ease : they have made the fortune 
of a great many booksellers.” “ Twenty thousand francs,” said he, 
“ is more than I have received from them. This, however, would 
have been a little fortune to me, if I had obtained it at once and in- 
vested it ; but receiving it in small sums at different times, I spent 
it as it came. A Dutch bookseller has settled upon me out of 
gratitude, an annuity of six hundred francs, half of which is to be 
continued to my wife after my death. This is all my fortune. 
My little establishment costs me twenty-five hundred, and I am 
obliged to make up the difference by my labor.” “ But why,” 
said I, “ did you not sell your manuscripts dearer?” In answer to 
this he observed that he had obtained as much as he could for 
them, and mentioned in particular their several prices, which I do 
not now remember. That of Emile was seven thousand francs. 
“ But,” said I, “ you might now write more.” “ Would to God,” 
Baid he, “ that I had never written anything. My books have been 
the cause of all my misfortunes, as Fontenelle predicted to me that 
they would be. When he read my first publications he said to me, 
— ‘ I see what your success will be, but remember what I now 
tell you. I have turned my literary talents to as good an account 
as most persons. They have procured me wealth, rank, and 
reputation, but with all this I have never received so much 
pleasure as pain from any one of my productions. When you 
take your pen in hand, you must bid farewell to repose and 
happiness.’ And I find he was right. I was never quiet again 
till I laid it aside. It is now ten years since I have written any- 
thing.’ ” Racine is reported to have said the same thing. Here 
then are three literary men of the highest reputation and all un- 
happy. The profession of authorship must be a very miserable 
one in France.’ 

The conviction here expressed by St Pierre of the wretch- 
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edness of the literary profession in France did not prevent 
him from devoting himself to it for the rest of his life, and 
from finding much more tranquillity and happiness in the 
pursuit, than he had derived from the more active enterprises 
of his earlier years. In reality the misery inflicted upon 
two or three distinguished authors, by their own morbid sen- 
sibility, is no argument against the profession of letters. 
This unfortunate disposition of mind is more the result of 
temperament than of particular intellectual qualities or pro- 
fessional pursuits. It may be observed in persons of every 
employment, and we are not inclined to think that the pro- 
portion of those who suffer from it is unusually great among 
literary men of eminence. If Pascal, Racine, and Rousseau 
in France, if Swift, Cowper, and Johnson in England were 
the victims of nervous disease, we may find among their 
contemporaries in both countries examples not less illustrious 
of an opposite kind. Fontenelle himself, one of the luckless 
wights mentioned by St. Pierre, sustained the weight of its 
sorrows for a century, and was acknowledged to the last to 
be the gayest and most gallant man in Paris. In general it 
has been observed that men of letters are uncommonly viva- 
cious, no bad proof that their condition is at least tolera- 
ble. Montesquieu says of himself, that every morning when 
he opened his eyes, he enjoyed a secret satisfaction at be- 
holding the light of another day ; and that he had never in 
the course of his life felt a chagrin which was not removed 
by an hour or two of reading. The cheerfulness and gaiety 
of Voltaire are sufficiently known, and are the' more re- 
markable as his health was generally bad. In England, if 
report say true, we needliot go beyond the wits of the pre- 
sent age to find examples of the happiest and most amiable 
social qualities united with the highest poetical and literary 
talent: although it must be allowed on the other hand that 
the sentimental sorrows of Lord Byron and the Lake poets 
are entitled to their full share of compassion. Dr. Johnson 
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was morose ; but his great contemporaries, Burke, Hume, 
and Adam Smith, were uncommonly amiable ; and our own 
Franklin, not inferior to any of them in genius, was still 
more remarkable for the cheerful sweetness of his temper. 
If Pope was occasionally splenetic, his disposition seems to 
have been radically good, and his life on the whole as happy 
a one as could well have been passed by a man of so many 
infirmities. He tells us himself that Rowe would laugh all 
day, and dwells with enthusiasm on the social qualities of 
Bolingbroke. Shakspeare and his contemporary poets we 
know were happy to a fault ; and the wits of Charles will 
not be accused of having been uncommonly miserable. In 
short, w r e apprehend that a general survey of the private 
history of men of literary eminence would show that in- 
stead of being as wretched as they are here and elsewhere 
represented, they enjoy life as much as any other class of 
persons. 

For, to touch the matter a little more deeply and not to 
rest wholly in examples, it would be rather singular if the 
case were otherwise. If literary talent supposes an acute- 
ness of sensibility which makes its possessor more vulnera- 
ble to the common accidents of life, it implies in like man- 
ner the ‘ divine philosophy,’ which cures the wounds they 
inflict, and is itself, as the poet says, ‘ a perpetual feast of 
ncctared sweets ’ Success in letters, if not so intoxicating 
and brilliant at the moment as some others, is a pure and 
lasting source of enjoyment. It is true that like all other 
success it makes enemies ; but their malicious attacks are 
only testimonials of merit in a particular form, and will be 
so considered by an author who makes a just estimate of 
his own worth. The radiant queen of the ball-room regards 
the sneers and sidelong looks of rival belles as not less es- 
sential to her triumph, than the homage of the admiring 
beaux. The mistake seems to arise from confounding the 
condition of the successful and unsuccessful candidates for 
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literary distinction. The profession of letters is rather a 
dangerous one to embark in, at least as a means of support ; 
because while the highest talents are requisite for success, 
mediocrity is less valued and worse paid than in most other 
pursuits. The unsuccessful candidates in this as in all other 
professions are necessarily dissatisfied and unhappy ; nor is 
it unnatural that they should attribute their misfortunes to 
the injustice of the world, rather than their own defect of 
talent. These persons complain of course very loudly of 
slighted merit and public caprice. But to say that the few 
who have reached the envied heights of literary eminence, 
and are basking in the full sunshine of general favor, are 
also of necessity miserable, is, we apprehend, a rash and 
hazardous assertion, neither consistent with abstract proba- 
bility, nor supported by actual experience. We might as 
well predicate unhappiness of a young beauty at the open- 
ing of her first winter in town, — of a king on his coronation 
day, — or of a pair of lovers at the close of a novel. 

But however this may be in general, there have been 
doubtless individual cases, in which the highest and most 
extensive reputation has failed to secure the happiness of 
its possessor, and that of Rousseau was among the number. 
The nervous disease under which he labored embittered all 
his triumphs in the field of letters, rendered him through 
the whole of his life one of the most miserable of human 
beings, and quite deprived him at times of the use of his 
reason. His irritability displayed itself occasionally in 
forms bordering very nearly on the comic, as in the follow- 
ing instance related by St. Pierre. 

‘ One day I was going to call upon Rousseau to return a botani- 
cal work which I had borrowed of him, and met his wife coming 
down the stair case of his lodgings. She gave me the key of his 
apartment, saying that her husband was at home, and I opened 
the door. He received me in perfect silence and with a severe 
and solemn air. I spoke to him, but he replied only in monosyl- 
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tables, still copying his music, and often erasing and blotting what 
he hart written. To relieve the embarrassment of the situation, I 
opened a book which was lying on the table. “ The gentleman 
is fond of reading,” said he with a troubled voice. Upon this I 
rose to go, and he, rising at the same time, conducted me to the 
head of the stairs. I begged of him not to take this trouble, and 
he observed in answer, that this was the proper way to treat 
strangers. I made no reply, but retired in great emotion, and 
with a settled determination never to visit him again. 

‘ I had not seen him for two months and a half, when we met 
one afternoon at the corner of a street. He came up to me and 
inquired why I had ceased to visit him. “ You know the reason,” 
said I. “ There are some days,” said he, “in which I wish to be 
alone. I return from my solitary walk so quiet and happy — I 
have there offended nobody — nobody has ofTended me. 1 should 
regret,” said he, with an air of tenderness, “ to see you too often ; 
but I should be still more grieved not to see you at all. I am 
afraid of intimate friendships, but nevertheless I have a project, 
when the proper time comes.” — “Why,” said I, “do you not 
hang out a signal at your window, when you wish to receive my 
visit ? or if you choose to be alone, why not tell me so when I 
cornel” “Do you not perceive,” said he, “ that my ill humor 
gets the better of me ? I struggle with it awhile, but it finally 
prevails, and breaks out in spite of me. I have my faults, but if 
we value a person’s friendship, we must take him as we find him.” 
He then invited me to dine with him the next day. ’ 

The following anecdotes, related by Corancez, indicate 
very clearly an occasional aberration of intellect. 

‘ I had perceived for some time, says this narrator, a striking 
change in the habits of Rousseau, and I often found him in a state 
of convulsion, which altered his physiognomy entirely, and gave 
it an expression really frightful. His looks were vacant and wild : 
he would turn half round on his seat, and passing his arm over the 
frame of his chair, move it rapidly, backward and forward, in the 
manner of a pendulum. Whenever at my entrance I saw him take 
this posture, I expected the most extravagant conduct, and I was 
never deceived. On one of these distressing occasions he said to 
me, “ do you know why I feel so remarkable a partiality for Tas- 
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so ? ” “ No,” said I, “ but I think I can guess. Tasso, united 

with the utmost richness of imagination, and the highest poetical 
talent, the advantage of being posterior to Virgil and Homer, and 
was able, of course, to profit by their beauties and their faults.” 
“Yes,” said he, “there is something in that: but I value him 
because he predicted my misfortunes.” I made a motion, as if 
intending to speak, but he checked me. “ I understand you,” 
said he, “ you mean to say that Tasso lived a long time ago, and 
could have no knowledge of the events of my life. Of this I know 
nothing, and perhaps he knew as little ; the fact is, he predicted 
them. Observe that there is this remarkable property in the poem 
of Tasso, that if you take a single stanza from the work, a single 
verse from any one of the stanzas, or a single word from any one 
verse, the whole poem falls to pieces ; so precise was he in his 
language, and so careful not to insert anything superfluous. Now 
with the 77th stanza, of the 12th canto, to which I allude, the case 
is different. Take it away, and the poem remains as perfect as 
before. It has no connection with anything that precedes, or that 
follows ; it is wholly superfluous. The probability is, that Tasso 
composed it involuntarily and without understanding it himself : 
but the application to me is clear enough.” He then repeated this 
miraculous stanza, which is the following. 

Vivro fra i miei tormenti, e fra le cure, 

Mie giuste furie, forsennato errantc. 

Paventcrd l’omhre solinghe, e scure, 

Che’l primo error mi recheranno innante : 

E del sol, che scopri le mie sventure, 

A schivo, ed in orrore avro il sembiaute. 

Temcrd me medesmo ; e da me stesso 
Sompre fuggendo, avro me sempre appresso. 


Still, still ’tis mine with grief and shame to rove, 
A dire example of disastrous love ! 

While keen remorse for ever breaks my rest, 

And raging furies haunt my conscious breast, 

The lonely shades with terror must I view, 

The shades shall every dreadful thought renew : 
The rising sun shall equal horrors yield, 

The sun that first the dire event revealed ! 

Still must I view myself with hateful eye, 

And seek, though vainly, from myself to fly ! — 
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‘ I had presented to him the musician Gluck, after first obtaining 
his permission ; and this distinguished artist, whose genius he val- 
ued and admired, was for some time received by him with great 
distinction. One day, however, without any previous misunder- 
standing, he said to Gluck, that he was sorry to give a gentleman 
of his age the trouble of going up three pair of stairs so often, and 
begged him in future to abstain from it. Poor Gluck was quite 
distressed about this for several days. As 1 had presented him to 
Rousseau, I thought myself at liberty to inquire the reason why he 
had treated him so rudely. “ Pray,” said he, “ do you think that 
Gluck, who has habitually composed music, for poems in the Ital- 
ian language, so favorable for this purpose, now employs the 
French, although so very difficult, merely to show his powers 1 
Do you not perceive that it is because 1 have asserted that it was 
impossible to compose good music upon French poetry, and that 
he wishes j convict me of an error? This is the reason why I 
have broken with him.” 

‘ At another time, I called upon him, after assisting the evening 
before, at a representation of the Dr.vm du }'t llage, and thinking 
to flatter him, 1 gave him an account of the applause and enthusi- 
asm, with which it had been received. I was surprised to see him 
redden with anger. “ What,” said he, “ will they never be weary 
of persecuting me ? ” I was quite unable to understand how ap- 
plause could be construed into persecution. “Oh yes,” said he, 
“it is quite natural that you, with your simplicity, should con- 
sider applause as applause : you do not know the adroitness and 
malignity of my enemies. They first spoke ill of the piece ; but 
finding that the public persisted in applauding it, they have 
changed their mode of attack, and now assert that I stole it : and 
to make the crime as great as possible, they are constantly exalt- 
ing the value of the work.” ’ 

He sometimes admitted himself that the occasional singu- 
larity of his conduct was the effect of madness. 

‘ One day at table,’ says the writer last quoted, whose narrative 
of his acquaintance with Rousseau is incorporated in the biogra- 
phy before us — ‘ one day at table he described to us the precipi- 
tate manner of his return from England. He had taken it into his 
head that M. de Choiseul, then prime minister in France, was en- 
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d savoring to get possession of his person ; and in order to make 
his escape, he quilted his residence at a moment's warning, with- 
out money, and leaving most of his effects behind him. At this 
time he burnt the manuscript of a new edition of Emile, which he 
afterwards regretted. He was obliged to pay his tavern bills, by 
breaking off pieces from the silver forks and spoons, which he had 
with him. He finally arrived at Dover. The wind was contrary, 
and this natural occurrence was immediately construed into a de- 
vice of his enemies, to prevent his departure. Without knowing 
the language, he got upon an elevation, and harangued the people, 
who, of course, did not understand a word that he said. The 
wind finally changed and permitted him to sail. These details 
were all given by himself, and he added, that he could not disguise 
from himself or us that he was laboring at the. time under a tem- 
porary fit of insanity. “ Such indeed was the severity of it,” said 
he, “ that I even suspected this excellent woman,” pointing to his 
wife, “ of being in league with my enemies.” ’ 

The following passage is from the narrative of St. Pierre. 

‘ We met one morning at a coffee house in the Elysian fields, in 
the intention of walking together to Mount Valerian. Before set- 
ting out, we took chocolate together. It was a fine morning, the 
wind westerly, the air fresh, and the sky thinly fleeced with large 
white clouds, interspersed in fields of blue. We entered the Bois 
lie Boulogne at eight o’clock, and Jean Jacques began to botanize 
as we continued our walk. In a solitary part of the wood we saw 
two young girls, one of whom was dressing the hair of the other. 
This pastoral scene struck us both very agreeably. “ My wife 
tells me,” said Rousseau, “that in the province where she was 
born, the shepherdesses constantly assist each other in this way in 
dressing in the open field.” We came to the river and passed in 
the boat with a great number of persons who were going, from 
devotional motives, to Mount Valerian. We climbed a very steep 
ascent, and on reaching the top found ourselves hungry, and began 
to think of dinner. Rousseau conducted me to a hermitage, where 
he knew that we should be hospitably received. The monk who 
admitted us conducted us to the chapel, where they were chanting 
the litanies of Providence, which are very beautiful. We entered 
just at the moment when they were pronouncing these words, — 
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Providence that carest for empires ! Providence that carest for 
travellers ! These simple and affecting expressions filled us with 
emotion ; and when we had prayed, Rousseau said to me with 
much feeling, “ I now experience the truth of the saying in scrip- 
ture, — Where two or three are met together in my name, I will be 
With you. There is a sentiment of quiet and happiness here which 
goes to the heart.” I said to him, “ If Fenelon were living, you 
would become a catholic.” “ Oh,” said he, in a transport of feel- 
ing, and with tears in his eyes, “ if Fenelon were living, I would 
try to be his footman in the hope of becoming his valet de cham- 
bre.” We were introduced to the refectory, and sat down to hear 
the sermon, which Rousseau listened to very attentively. It 
turned upon the injustice of the complaints of man. God created 
us from nothing, and we have no claim whatever upon his justice. 
When the sermon was over, Rousseau said to me in a tone of the 
deepest emotion, — “Ah! what a happy thing it is to believe.” 
We returned by a very pleasant road, talking of Plutarch. Rous- 
seau called him the great painter of misfortune : and quoted his 
account of the deaths of Agis, Antony, and Monimia, the wife of 
Mithridates, of the triumph of Paulus Emilius, and the sorrows of 
the sons of Perseus. “Tacitus,” he observed, “alienates our 
feelings from men, but Plutarch reconciles us to them.” We 
were walking at the time under some large chestnut trees in full 
bloom. Rousseau cut off one of the blossoms with his little bo- 
tanical sickle, and shewed me the beauty of the flower. We then 
agreed to take a walk the next week to the hills of Sevres. 
“There are fine fir trees there,” said he, “ and heaths all covered 
with violets.” The mention of fir trees reminded me of the north 
of Europe, and I took this occasion to relate to him my adventures 
in Russia, and my unfortunate loves in Poland. They interested 
him very much, and at parting he pressed my hand, and expressed 
to me how much pleasure he had received from our excursion.’ 

Not long after the time to which this narrative relates, 
the health of Rousseau declined and he hecame incapable 
of the daily labor, to which he had so long resorted for sub- 
sistence. Various proposals of aid and comfort were made 
to him from different quarters, which his jealous and misan- 
thropic temper led him to decline. He was induced at 
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length to comply with the offer of Mr. de Girardin and to 
take up his abode in an apartment at the castle of Ermen- 
onville, where this nobleman resided. During the little 
time that he passed at this place, he gave lessons to the 
children of the proprietor : and one of them, who is now a 
member of the house of deputies, frequently takes occasion 
to felicitate himself in his speeches upon having been the 
pupil of Rousseau. It was hardly a week however after 
his removal to Ermenonville that he died very suddenly ; 
and although this event happened within a few miles of 
Paris, and at a time when the reputation of Rousseau was 
at its height, it has always been and still is in a degree 
uncertain whether his death was natural or voluntary. The 
opinion of some of- his most intelligent and warmest admir- 
ers both at the time and since was in favor of the latter 
supposition. Among this number was Mad. de Stael, who 
took the strongest interest in the subject, and expressed her 
opinion in her letters upon Rousseau published soon after 
his death. Corancez, who was intimately acquainted with 
him for several of the last years of his life and who made 
the most exact inquiry on the spot where his death happened 
and elsewhere, came to the same conclusion. On the other 
hand, his wife and the family of Mr. de Girardin positively 
affirmed that he died of apoplexy, and the surgeons who 
examined the body in order to certify the manner of his 
death confirm this relation. The particular facts, as far as 
they are known, appear to be the following. 

His wife relates in a letter which she wrote to Mr. Coran- 
cez in the year 1798 in answer to one from him making 
inquiries upon the subject, that on the day of his death, 
which was the 3d of July, 1778, her husband rose early as 
usual, but did not go out according to his common practice. 
He was that day to give the first lesson in music to Madem- 
oiselle de Girardin. The family breakfasted, but he ate 
nothing, either from indisposition or some other cause. 

27 * 
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After breakfast his wife went out at his request upon some 
commission ; and at her return about 10 o’clock she heard 
the cries of her husband as she ascended the stairs. Upon 
entering the room, she found him lying upon the floor. He 
was sensible, and requested her to open the window and 
then to place him upon the bed. Some remedies were 
administered, and after taking them he rose from the bed 
and sat up. While sitting, he was struck with another fit of 
apoplexy and fell from his chair with such violence, that he 
gave himself a severe wound in the forehead, which bled 
profusely. He died without uttering another word. The 
certificate of the surgeons is dated the same day, and 
states, that after a full view of the body they both make 
report, that M. Rousseau came to his death by a serous ap- 
oplexy. 

The accounts which attribute his death to suicide are two. 
The first is related by Madame de Stael, who gives as her 
authority a Genevan, whom she does not name, but who, 
she says, lived much with Rousseau at the close of his life, 
and had inquired with great exactness into the circumstan- 
ces of his death. This account states, that on the day 
w r hen he died, he rase very early in good health, but affirmed 
that he should never see the sun again ; that he took some 
coffee, which he had prepared himself, and then walked 
out ; that not long after he returned and soon began to suf- 
fer great pain, but would allow no assistance to be called, 
and died in the course of the morning. Corancez heard 
the same account from his father in law, with the variation 
that Rousseau went out before taking his coffee and brought 
back some plants, which he infused into it. Supposing the 
truth of these details, it is to be presumed that he gave him- 
self poison. 

The other account is that of Corancez himself, who went 
out to Ermenonville to visit Rousseau the very day of his 
death. Upon arriving at the last post house on the way to 
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this place, the postmaster informed him of the unfortunate 
event ; and expressed his surprise that a man, like Rousseau, 
should have committed suicide. Corancez inquired the 
manner, and was told that he had shot himself with a pistol. 
Upon his arrival he communicated this information to Mr. 
de Girardin, who contradicted the statement with warmth, 
and proposed to Corancez to shew him the body, observing 
at the same time, that Rousseau had fallen from his seat 
and made a hole in his forehead. The offer of seeing the 
body was declined. The wound in the forehead, however 
inflicted, seems to have been deep, as Corancez was informed 
by the sculptor Houdon, who took a model of the face, 
that he found some difficulty in filling it up for this purpose. 
Corancez was told by Mad. Rousseau at this time, that her 
husband, just before his death, requested that the window 
might be opened, and looking out upon the landscape ex- 
pressed the pleasure he felt at seeing once more before he 
died the face of nature, which had always been the object 
of his fond devotion. An engraved representation of this 
scene is frequently to be met with, having an inscription 
under it to the effect just mentioned. From all that he 
could learn by himself and others, Corancez drew the con- 
clusion, that Rousseau had taken poison in his coffee, and 
finding his sufferings intense and long, had brought them to 
a close by a pistol. 

This is all that is now, or probably ever will be known 
upon the subject. The direct evidence is strong in favor of 
the supposition of a natural death. The account of Mad- 
ame Rousseau is sufficiently clear and probable. It is con- 
firmed by Mr. de Girardin, a person of the first respect- 
ability, who had apparently no motive for deception, and 
who had every means of obtaining information, as well from 
Madame Rousseau as from the female servant who lived in 
their apartment, and probably witnessed the event. It is 
also confirmed by the certificate of the surgeons. These 
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authorities seem to establish satisfactorily the truth of the 
statement. On the other hand, it may be observed, that 
there is a contradiction in some trifling particulars between 
the letter of Madame Rousseau, and what is known with 
certainty of the circumstances. She affirms positively, 
that Mr. and not Madame de Girardin came into the apart- 
ment of Rousseau at the time of his illness ; while Coran- 
cez was told by Madame de Girardin herself, that it was 
she who saw him. But as this fact, true or false, has no 
connection with the principal event, there could be no motive 
for deception, and the anxiety of Madame Rousseau to 
make her account correct, even in unimportant particulars, 
rather argues in favor of her veracity. Supposing, however, 
the perfect accuracy of the narrative of Madame Rousseau 
to the extent of her knowledge, her husband might still 
have taken poison without her knowing it, since she states 
herself, that he ate nothing at the usual hour of breakfast, 
and immediately after requested her to go out on business. 
Her absence left him sufficient time to prepare and take 
his coffee. But this account, though it has come down in 
two or three different ways, and was evidently current at 
the time, cannot now be traced to any certain origin, which 
might serve to determine the degree of its authenticity. 
Contradicted ns it is by so large a body of direct evidence, 
it throws but a slight shade of uncertainty upon the subject. 
The account of Corancez comes in a more authentic shape, 
but is also refuted more completely ; because the fact rela- 
ted in it could not be true without having been known to 
Madame Rousseau, Mr. de Girardin, and the surgeons. If 
we admit this account therefore, we are obliged to suppose, 
(as Corancez himself does,) a combination among these 
persons to conceal the real state of the case ; and this is a 
very improbable thing, considering the respectability of 
some of them, and the slight inducement they could have 
for such a course of proceeding. There is, it is true, an 
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appearance of deception in the story of a deep wound in 
the forehead occasioned by a fall from a seat ; but it may 
be observed, on the other hand, that had the wound been 
made by the discharge of a pistol at so small a distance, it 
would be at least equally singular that it was not deeper and 
more considerable than it seems to have been. Few heads 
treated in this way would give much scope to the art of 
the sculptor. Taking together all the evidence we have 
upon the subject, we should therefore conclude without 
much hesitation, that the probability, at least, is in favor of 
a natural death ; and this we believe is the opinion now 
generally entertained, although the present biographer leans 
to the other. 

It is rather remarkable, that the correctness of the account 
of Corancez should not have been put to the test of an ex- 
amination of the remains of Rousseau. Ample opportuni- 
ty has been given for this purpose by their repeated trans- 
fer from place to place since his death. Not long after 
this event, they were taken from Ermenonville at the request 
of the National Assembly, and deposited in the vault of the 
Pantheon, or Church of St. Genevieve, where they remain- 
ed undisturbed till within the last few months. Since the 
late change of ministry in France they have been removed, 
with those of Voltaire, from this place ; and we observe 
with pleasure by the newspapers, that Mr. de Girardin, 
whom we have had occasion to mention already, ns a pupil 
of Rousseau, and one of the house of deputies, has request- 
ed permission to restore them to the Isle of Poplars. The 
conduct of the generals of the allied army upon their entry 
into France, forms an agreeable contrast with this ferocious 
persecution of the illustrious dead. They extended to the 
memory of Rousseau the same respect, which Marlborough 
and Eugene exhibited a century before for the living virtues 
of Fenelon, and exempted the village of Ermenonville 
from military contribution. Whatever may be in future the 
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resting place of Rousseau’s mortal remains, he has secured 
for his name a monument, which the caprice of ministerial 
authority is equally incapable of giving and of taking 
away. .-/t'Jpwi' yh.Q imif ui Cif n aou yij uitp og : ‘ The whole 
world itself' says Thucydides, ‘ is the sepulchre of illus- 
trious men.' 

Of artificial monuments, the one erected to his memory, 
in conjunction with that of Fenelon by Bernardin de St 
Pierre, is perhaps as honorable as some others of a more 
imposing character. St Pierre himself gives the following 
account of it in a note at the close of the Studies of 
Nature. 

‘ I happened to meet some time ago with one of those little 
plaster urns, which the Italians sell in the street for three or four' 
sous, and the idea ocdurred to me to place it in my hermitage, 
with a suitable inscription, as a monument to J. J. Rousseau and 
Fenelon, in the manner of those, which the Chinese erect in 
honor of Confucius. There were two small escutcheons upon the 
urn, on one of which I wrote “ J. J. Rousseau,” and upon the 
other “ F. Fenelon.” I then set it up at the height of six feet 
from the floor, in a corner of my study, with the following inscrip- 
tion : ’ 

A la gloirc durable et pure 

De ceux, dont le genie eclaira les vertus, 

Combattit it la fois l’erreur et les abus, 

Et tenta d’amencr leur siecle lx la nature ; 

Aux Jean Jacques Rousseaux aux Francois Fenclons, 

J’ai dedie ce monument d’ argile, 
due j'ai consacre par leur noms, 

Plus augustes que ceux de Cesar et d’ Achille. 

Ils ne sont point fameux par nos malheurs, 

Us n’ont point, pauvres laboureurs, 

Ravis vos boeufs, ni vos javelles ; 

Bergdres, vos amants j nourrissons vos mamelles ; 

Rois, les etats ou vous regnez i 
IMais vous les cnmblerez de gloire, 

Si vous donnez a leur memoire 
Les pleurs qu’ils vous ont epargnes. 

To Fenelon and Rousseau I erect 
This little monument of day, aud write 
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Upon its sides their honorable names, 

More glorious far in my esteem, than those 
Of Cscsar or Achilles : for with them 
Superior genius was arrayed in all 
The loveliness of virtue. Not upon 
The base of human misery did they build 
The temple of their grealness, hut they waged 
The better war of truth, essayed to stem 
The tide of vice and error, and bring back 
Corrupted mortals to the holy law 
Of nature. They required, ye simple swains, 

No contributions from your scanty store 
Of flocks and herds ; ye mothers and ye maids, 

No sons and lovers from your bleeding hearts, 

To die in distant battles ; never broke 

The peace of neighboring kingdoms, and they ask, 

To grace their sepulchre, no other tears 

But such as they have wiped from suffering eyes. 

In another part of his works St Pierre has introduced 
the following epitaph, written by himself upon Rousseau. 

‘ lie cultivated music, botany, and eloquence : he disdained 
fortune, and contended with hypocrites and tyrants. He improved 
the condition of infants, and increased the happiness of mothers ; 
and he was persecuted. He lived and died in the hope, which is 
common to us all, of a better life.’ 

We have left ourselves no room for observations on the 
works of Rousseau ; nor, after all that has been said upon 
the subject, would it be easy to offer anything very new or 
interesting. His reputation as a vigorous and elegant wri- 
ter, remains undiminished ; and is probably as well estab- 
lished as that of any author of modem times. His philo- 
sophical opinions are variously esteemed, according to the 
views and interests of those who judge them ; but as they 
accord in substance with the liberal ideas, which are making 
such rapid progress in all parts of the world, they stand a 
good chance of gaining, rather than losing, hereafter in the 
public estimation. The spirit of his political writings is 
excellent ; but their scientific value is not perhaps so great 
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as it has sometimes been considered. The theory of a 
Social Contract , though somewhat plausible at first view, 
does not bear the test of accurate examination, and is rarely 
admitted at the present day by competent judges. But the 
examination of this subject would require of itself a long 
treatise ; and it is much too important and extensive to be 
touched upon, even superficially, at the close of an article. 
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HAVANA.* 

[Southern Quarterly Review, January, 1845.] 

These elegant volumes are by far the most agreeable, 
and, — with all their inaccuracies, — we may perhaps say, 
the most valuable work that has yet appeared upon the 
Island of Cuba. There is, in fact, rather a scarcity of 
books upon this subject ; at least, of such as combine, to 
any considerable extent, the useful and the pleasant. 
Humboldt and Ramon de la Sagra deal entirely in statistics, 
and the former is getting to be a little antiquated. Besides 
these, we have met with nothing but the work of Turnbull, 
and two or three hasty collections of letters by writers of 
our own country, which hardly make pretensions to supply 
the deficiency. 

The Countess Merlin possessed great advantages for 
writing upon Cuba. She is a native of the island, and be- 
longs to one of the most distinguished families, being a 
daughter of the Count de Jaruco. At the age of twelve 
she went to Spain, where she married the Count Merlin, 
one of the Generals of Napoleon. In 1810, she accompa- 
nied her husband on his return to France, and has resided 
ever since at Paris, where her beauty, wit, elegance of 
manners, and personal accomplishments, especially in 
music, gave her at once a conspicuous position in the high- 
est circles, and rendered her saloon one of the favorite re- 

* La Havanc. Par Madame la Comtesse Merlin. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Paris, 1844. 
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sorts of the elite of the fashionable literary and political 
world. The Countess had, previously to the present publi- 
cation, made herself known as a writer by a few works of a 
lighter cast, but exhibiting the same elegant French style. 
Three or four years ago, she had occasion to visit Cuba for 
the purpose of transacting some business ; and since her re- 
turn, has published these volumes as the fruits of her obser- 
vations during her stay. The letters are addressed to a 
number of different persons, whose names sufficiently 
evince the elevated position of the fair writer in the aristoc- 
racy of Europe. In the first volume, for example, besides 
her immediate family connections, we find upon the list of 
her correspondents the Marquis de Pastoret, Madame Del- 
phine de Girardin, and the well-known ideologist, Count de 
Tracy. In the second, we meet with the Count de St. 
Aulaire, now ambassador at London ; Baron Charles Dupin, 
the Brougham of France ; M. Berryer, and the Viscount 
Simeon ; to say nothing of the rather more equivocal, but 
perhaps not less piquant, name of George Sand. In the 
third, we come into the still higher company of the Duke 
Decases, Baron J. Rothschild, the Viscount de Chateau- 
briand, Don Francisco Martinez de la Rosa, the illustrious 
poet and statesman of Spain, a few years ago an exile from 
his country, since restored by successive revolutions of the 
wheel of fortune to a position better suited to his merit, as 
Ambassador at the Court of France ; and very recently, as 
we are most happy to learn, Prime Minister at Madrid ; — 
finally, and though last not lowest in rank, H. R. H. Prince 
Frederic of Prussia. 

If any conclusion can be drawn in regard to the interest 
of a letter, from the character of the person to whom it is 
addressed, this is certainly a correspondence of great pro- 
mise. It is introduced by a dedication to General O’Don- 
nel, now Governor of the island, and an address to the in- 
habitants, both replete with noble and patriotic sentiments : 
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‘ Permit me, General,’ she says to the former, ‘ to place under 
your protection, a work inspired by an ardent desire for the wcl. 
fare of my native island. I have revealed to the mother country 
the evils under which it is suffering, and indicated the proper reme- 
dies. 1 appeal to your generosity to lend your aid in applying 
them. The supreme power which you hold, may be made the 
sheet anchor of her safety. Condescend to be a citizen, as well as 
Governor and Captain General of Cuba. Obtain a national repre- 
sentation for the island ; reform the laws ; temper, by a just and 
humane administration, the arbitrary character of your own office ; 
and you will add new laurels to those which you have already 
won on the field of battle. The civic virtues, General, are not 
less honorable than those which are required in war ; and the glory 
of having given prosperity and moral life to a suffering community, 
may well be compared with that of the most difficult exploits of 
the greatest conquerors. We live, not merely for the fleeting 
present, but for the permanent future. To leave behind us traces 
of the good that we have done, during our earthly pilgrimage, is 
to achieve a real immortality. As for me, I can only, as a woman, 
suggest what I think should be attempted : the execution must be- 
long to you ; and I confidently trust to your high reputation for 
goodness, courage and honor, that I shall receive, in the results of 
your administration, an ample reward for the pains that 1 have 
taken in preparing this work.’ 

It will be seen, from this specimen of her style, that the 
fair author belongs to the De Stael, rather than the Edge- 
worth, class of female writers, and that she combines the 
generosity and vigor of the manly mind, with the elegance 
and vivacity which are the more usual and appropriate gifts 
of her own sex. It is understood, that in collecting and 
preparing her materials, she has been aided by some of the 
persons best informed upon the subject, and particularly by 
her distinguished countryman, Don Jose Antonio Saco, to 
whose high literary reputation she has paid a well-merited 
tribute, and who, we trust, is not destined to remain much 
longer an exile from the island, which he has done so much 
to adorn and improve. The cooperation of these persons, 
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while it detracts in no way from the peculiar merits of the 
fair traveller, gives to her work a stamp of authenticity, 
which increases its substantial value. 

In accomplishing her object of returning to Cuba, the 
Countess proceeded to Bristol, where she embarked for 
New York. She remained a few weeks in this country, 
and found time for an excursion up the North River and 
another to Washington, before she sailed for the Havana. 
A few of the earlier letters contain the results of her obser- 
vations during her short residence in the United States. 
These were evidently made in the most cursory manner, 
and might, we think, be suppressed, without disadvantage 
to the general character of the work. Indeed, they con- 
tain some errors of so extraordinary a kind, that we hardly 
know how to account, in any way, for their occurrence. 
In letter fifth, for example, we find the following singular 
statement in regard to the Sabbath Schools of the city of 
New York. 

‘ Yesterday I witnessed a moving spectacle. More than sixteen 
thousand children, arranged into companies, traversed the streets, 
with banners displayed, to celebrate the anniversary of the estab- 
ment of the Sabbath Schools. This popular institution is one of 
the most truly philanthropic in the United States. More than ten 
thousand free schools, each containing from six to seven thousand 
pupils, are instructed by ninety thousand teachers of both sexes, 
belonging to the most respectable families, voluntarily and gratui- 
ously devoting themselves to this arduous service.’ 

Ten thousand schools, each containing from six to - seven 
thousand pupils, give, on the lowest calculation, a total of 
sixty million pupils, — a rather large allowance for a city, 
the population of which, is incorrectly estimated by the 
author herself in another passage at 200,000, and which, 
does not yet amount to fully twice that number. The 
Countess elsewhere intimates, in a rather reproachful tone, 
that the Americans are too much addicted to arithmetical 
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combinations ; in which, as she says, they find their only 
amusement. If she were often led into such mistakes as 
this, we should be inclined to think, that in her own prac- 
tice, she errs on the other side, and should be tempted to re- 
mind her of the counsel given to Jean Jacques Rousseau by 
a Venitian girl, upon his rather ungallantly suggesting to 
her, that she had one eye less than the usual number. 
* Let me advise you, my dear Johnny, to study mathematics, 
and leave the ladies to take care of themselves.’ We are 
bound, however, in justice, as well as gallantry, to take for 
granted, that this rather portentous mistake, is, in some 
way, the result of accident, and we have alluded to it, rather 
for the singularity of the exaggeration, than because we 
seriously suppose it to imply any proportional deficiency of 
information in the author. 

While at Washington, the Countess was presented by 
Madame Argaiz, the lady of the Spanish Minister, to Mr. 
Van Buren, then President of the United States, who 
seemed to have adopted for the occasion, a rather more 
elaborate costume than usual. His friends will easily re- 
cognize the well-known gallantry of the Sage of Linden- 
wold, in the cordiality with which he pressed the hand of 
his visitor, upon her introduction ; and which she describes 
as having been carried almost to excess. 

‘ Madame Argaiz, presented me to President Van Buren. The 
president’s house is a pretty chateau , erected in the middle of an 
extensive garden, surrounded by walls and ditches. I was received 
in an apartment on the ground floor. On our arrival, a servant 
whom we found in the ante-chamber, introduced us into a large 
saloon, very plainly furnished. We there found the president, 
with several senators and a number of ladies attired in the fashion 
of the period of the Empire, who were seated in a row looking at 
each other in silence. President Van Buren is a very good look- 
ing old man ; — tie wears his hair frizzled and powdered as while 
as snow ; has a ruddy countenance, a knowing look, and a good- 
humored, though rather jesuitical expression. His manners are 
28 * 
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quite easy ; and this peasant’s son would pass very well in society 
for a gentleman bom. In the effusion of his cordial hospitality, 
he squeezed my hand and shook my wrist with so much force, that 
I could scarcely avoid crying out.’ 

She was also presented to Messrs. Clay, Webster, and 
Calhoun. The first she passes without remark : 

‘ Mr. Webster,’ she says, ‘ has a very good head, and reminded 
her of General Foy. Mr. Calhoun’s countenance resembles a 
book, the covers of which are firmly clasped together. His sunken 
eyes, pallid hue, and austere expression, seem to indicate as the 
leading trait in his character, the caution of a Senator of Venice, 
rather than the frankness of an independent republican.’ 

The Countess seems to have forgotten in writing this last 
character, that the device of the Italian politicians was volto 
eciolto, pensieri stretti ; — * secret thoughts under an open 
countenance.’ On her visit to the Capitol, our lively, but 
not very accurate traveller, made some architectural dis- 
coveries not less singular than the results of her researches 
into Mr. Van Buren’s head-dress and Mr. Calhoun’s phy- 
siognomy. 

‘ After traversing several corridors and vestibules, we reached a 
vast rotunda, surrounded by large columns, separated from each other 
by spaces only equal to their diameters. This rotunda is divided 
into two semi-circles, one of which is appropriated to the House of 
Representatives ; the other is reserved for the public. The view, as 
you enter, is imposing. Unhappily, the architect thought proper 
to run a colonnade through the centre of the hall, provided with a 
balustrade for the public to lean upon. The voice of the speaker 
is lost in this labyrinth of pillars, so that very few persons are able 
to make themselves heard.’ 

The remarks of the Countess on the geography of the 
State of New York are not less novel and curious. 

‘We followed the course of the Hudson from Jersey City to 
New Market (Newburg 1) I was struck with wonder at the gran- 
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deur and magnificence of this river. Its clear and silver waters, 
fill a deep channel which they have dug through the rugged Alle- 
ghany mountains. The descent is easy and without rapids. The 
calm and majestic flood often spreads itself over the country for 
miles around. At such places, when you are in the middle of the 
stream, you lose sight of the banks, and might think yourself out 
at sea, did not the perfumes from the land remind you where you 
arc. Soon, however, the shore re-appears, and you discern with 
rapture, the splendid landscapes, the young woods, the boundless 
meadows, and at a distance, the beautiful river, wandering through 
them in graceful curves like a silver ribband.’ 

It is not perhaps, singular, that our plain republican man- 
ners should have made an unpleasant impression upon the 
mind of an elegant Parisian Countess. As a specimen of 
her remarks upon this subject, we select a passage, which 
follows immediately the one just quoted. 

‘ While I was seated on the deck of the steamer, leaning against 
the guard, and admiring all these beauties, I found myself sur- 
rounded, or rather assailed, by a crowd of women, who were con- 
templating, with the highest admiration, a piece of embroidery in 
colors, which I happened to be holding in my hands. After gaz- 
ing at it for some time, without looking at me or asking my per- 
mission, they lifted it from my lap, with as much indifference, as 
if my knees had been a work-table, — took up alternately my 
wools, thimble and scissors, which they handled and examined, 
without bestowing the slightest attention upon the owner, until, 
finally, one of them ran away with the embroidery. I was about 
despatching my companion to see what had become of it, when 
she brought it back, after having shown it to her fellow-travellers 
in the cabin. Another group of w'omen now appeared, and one of 
them, without any preamble, asked me if I was a French woman. 
On my answering in the affirmative, she replied : “ We never see 
any of your countrywomen here : do they all resemble you ? 
We like you very much.” She then went to look for her hus- 
band, and stationed him before me bolt upright, like a sentry at 
his post, — showing me to him as she would have done some 
strange biid. What do you think of these women of the West 
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with their wild curiosity, their odd manners, their artless simpli- 
city 1 I must say, that I find a sort of old-fashioned cordiality 
about them, which is really quite delightful.’ 

Our brilliant and piquant New York Idles will find it as 
difficult to know themselves in these ‘ wild women of the 
West,' as our Worcesters and Woodbridges, the Countess’ 
Hudson, in his somewhat erratic course through the Alle- 
ghany mountains. Many of the Countess’ remarks upon 
the political institutions of this country, and the general as- 
pect of society would afford nearly as fair a scope for criti- 
cism, as the passages which have been quoted ; but without 
dwelling upon this part of the work, we hasten to accom- 
pany our author to the Havana, where she is at home, and 
appears to much more advantage. It may be proper, how- 
ever, to add, that the correctness of many of her observa- 
tions even upon her own island, has been much questioned 
by very intelligent writers for the Havana press ; and we 
incline to the opinion, that so far as the statements given, rest 
exclusively upon her own authority, they are more valuable 
for the elegance and vivacity of the style than for the strict 
accuracy of the substance. The portions of the work which 
arc most important, under the latter point of view, are, in 
general, founded on materials furnished from authentic 
sources, and can easily be distinguished from the native 
product by the gravity of tone and other internal evidence 
of substantial correctness. It is chiefly to these parts that 
we shall invite the reader’s attention, beginning, however, 
with some pictures of the physical aspect of the island, and 
of the state of society, which we probably owe to the pencil 
of the fair author. 

On the 25th of May, 1840, the Countess embarked at New 
York, for Havana, and after a voyage of the usual length, 
the incidents of which, though not in themselves of much 
interest, — are described in a very graphic and amusing 
style, — came in sight of the coast of Cuba, in about the 
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longitude of Matnnzas. She dwells with enthusiasm, upon 
the beauty and softness of the tropical climate : 

‘ I am perfectly delighted. Ever since the morning, I have 
been breathing this warm, voluptuous, tropical air. The sun, the 
stars, appear to be larger and more brilliant, the heavens deeper 
and clearer. The clouds float about apparently just above our 
heads, reflecting all the colors of the rainbow, and the space in 
which they move, seems to sparkle with a sort of yellow lustre, as 
if it were powdered with gold dust. I weep sometimes like a 
child, and at others, I am wild with joy. How delightful it is, 
my dear daughter, to be able to associate with the recollections of 
a happy infancy, and of those whom we loved at that enchanting 
season, the spectacle of a rich and variegated landscape ! During 
the night, we have passed the Bahama banks, and are now quietly 
pursuing our way over the Gulf of Mexico. Already we perceive 
the Pan of Matanzas, the highest of our mountains, and beyond it, 
the city of the same name, peopled by twelve thousand inhabi- 
tants, and surrounded by numerous sugar-plantations. At some 
distance, and nearer to the coast, I discover the village of Puerto 
Escondido, with its comical cottages thatched with palm leaves, 
and its groves of bananas. We are now in front of the city of 
Santa Cruz, which took its name from one of my ancestors : the 
next is Jaruco, which gives their title to my family. We leave 
behind us, the dismantled castle of La Fuerza, and now we are 
before the Moro : — we turn to the left : a few fathoms more, and 
we enter the port of Havana.’ 

The appearance of the city from the port is described 
with great correctness and spirit. 

‘ This is Havana, with its balconies, awnings, and terraces : its 
pretty one-story citizen’s houses, with their broad partes coclitres 
and immense grated windows. Doors and windows are all open : 
the eye penetrates the whole interior of domestic life, from the 
flowers in the well-watered court to the daughter’s bed, with its 
white muslin curtains tied with rose-colored ribbands. Then come 
the aristocratic two-story houses, surrounded by galleries, hung 
with green curtains. Among them is my father’s. As we ad- 
vance, the balconies are filled with people who have come out to 
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see and salute us. In the crowd, I perceive colored girls in mus- 
lin dresses, without shoes or stockings, carrying in their arms 
infants as white as swans. Young ladies, pale and delicately 
formed, traverse lightly the long galleries, with their black hair 
falling in ringlets, and their thin, transparent robes floating in the 
breeze. Here is a balcony extending farther towards the port, 
where every one is stretching out his arms and waving his hand- 
kerchief, as if he were anxious to be the first one seen. This is 
the residence of my uncle Count Montalvo. We pass along be- 
fore the wharves, covered with a motley crowd of all colors, white, 
black and mixed : some drest in white pantaloons, white vests and 
laTge straw hats ; some in a short pair of striped drawers, with a 
madras handkerchief, twisted round the head ; others, in felt caps, 
with a red sash tied knowingly round the waist : all pressing, 
pushing and perspiring. Here are barrels, boxes and baskets, 
tumbled together pell-mell on the quai, or piled on carts to be 
drawn to the ware-houses. They are all full of coffee, sugar, 
cocoa, vanilla, camphor or indigo. In the midst of the whole, the 
merry blacks are shouting and singing at the top of their voices, — 
for they never work without the accompaniment of a regular song. 
Everything is in motion, and the transparency of the air seems to 
give more clearness to sounds, as well as more brilliancy to the 
light.’ 

The port of Havana is one of the best in the world. It 
has a very narrow entrance, but spreads immediately into 
a vast basin, embracing the whole city, and large enough to 
hold a thousand ships of war. To make the entrance still 
narrower, two ships have been sunk in the passage. On 
the point at the left of this defile, stands the Moro Castle, 
and a little beyond on the same side, a much more exten- 
sive and important work, called the Cabanas , which the 
Countess does not mention. On the point opposite the Moro, 
stands another fort called the Punta. There is a fourth 
work on the same side upon a height overlooking the city, 
and a fifth at the bottom of the harbor. All these defences, 
excepting the Moro, have been constructed since the Eng- 
lish took the city in 1762. It is now as well secured, as it 
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probably could be, against an attack from the harbor, but 
could still be assailed with effect, in the same way in which 
the French succeeded against Algiers, by landing a suffi- 
cient force in the rear. The Countess has singularly mis- 
represented the circumstances of the taking of the city by 
the English. She describes them as entering the harbor at 
mid-day and seizing upon the city by surprise, while the 
inhabitants were enjoying their siesta. In reality, the siege 
was one of the most bloody and obstinate on record ; but 
we have no room here for particulars. 

The Countess is received with great cordiality by her 
family connections, and particularly her uncle, Count Mon- 
talvo, who takes her home with him. The description of 
his house will give an idea of the best class of dwellings : 

‘ The house of my uncle is very large. It encloses a square 
court, round which runs a broad gallery, secured from the weather 
by curtains. The gallery is used as the dining-room for the 
greater freshness of the air, and because the family is so large, 
that it would be difficult to make the necessary arrangements in 
any of the rooms. The ordinary repast has the appearance of an 
entertainment, and when a few guests are invited, the dinner often 
costs three or four thousand dollars. The wealthy families em- 
ploy French cooks, and combine upon their tables, all the Parisian 
refinements, with the simpler luxuries belonging to their own cli- 
mate. Fruits and vegetables are, in general, preferred to meats. 
I can hardly tell you with how much pleasure I feasted, after so 
long an interval, upon our delicate and downy caimitos, — our de- 
licious zapotillos, our mameyes , which the native inhabitants of the 
island supposed to be the food of the blessed in a better world, and 
our mamones, which seem to combine in their taste, all the per- 
fumes of the garden of Eden. One day, while I was enjoying 
these dainties, my aunt offered me a supreme de voladle, which, I 
assure you, I declined without hesitation. Large as it is, the 
house will hardly contain the family and servants. There are ten 
children, as many grand-children, and more than a hundred blacks 
in attendance at the house. My aunt treats them with the great- 
est indulgence, so that, excepting at meal-times, you may see the 
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women stretched upon their straw-mats, in all quarters, singing, 
talking and combing each other’s hair. Every evening, since I 
arrived, there has been a brilliant party at my uncle’s house. The 
men walk about the long galleries, which are lighted with wax 
candles, or crystal lustres, hung from the ceiling, — smoking and 
talking on business or gallantry ! The ladies, seated in a circle 
in their arm-chairs, fan themselves most industriously, although 
the sea-breeze sweeps through the open balconies with such force 
as to shake the dooTS and windows. At the first stroke of the 
evening bell called the Angelus, conversation ceases : every one 
rises and repeats a prayer : the members of the family kiss each 
other : the children go to their parents and receive their blessing : 
after which, all resume their seats and the conversation is re- 
newed.’ 

In the arrangements of an Havana household, the indis- 
pensable volante is not to be overlooked. This is the only 
carriage used in the city, and is commonly placed on one 
side of the porte-cochere. It is a sort of cabriolet, with a 
low body and two immense wheels, drawn by a single horse, 
or more commonly mule, and driven by a colored postilion, 
who is attired in a rich parti-colored livery with jack-boots. 
The extraordinary size of the wheels, the length of the 
shafts, and the singular costume of the postilion, give the 
whole equipage a very odd appearance. Every family in 
easy circumstances keeps at least one, and every large fa- 
mily several of these vehicles, which stand all day in the 
court ready for use. The volante has a curtain in front, 
which, when drawn, protects with its folds — according to 
the Countess — the couple within, who may wish to avoid 
observation. She does not seem to recollect, that the eti- 
quette of the place strictly prohibits a lady from driving in 
her volante with any gentleman, excepting a near family 
connection. At six o’clock the volantes are all in requisi- 
tion for the promenade. The ladies, with their hair fully 
dressed and ornamented with natural flowers, — the gentle- 
men in dress coats and white under clothes, — all perfectly 
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neat and fresh, set forth, — each in his or her carriage, — 
for the Pasco Tacon. Returning from the promenade, they 
drive to the Plaza de Armas , — a public square in front of 
the Governor’s palace, — where a band of music plays an 
hour or two every evening. The imposing architecture of 
the buildings that surround this square, including the palaces 
of the Governor and Intendant, — the enclosure, planted 
with orange trees and a variety of other tropical plants, in 
the centre, — the splendor of the lights, — the crowd of car- 
riages and well-dressed people, — all set off to the best ad- 
vantage by the transparent clearness of a tropical sky, and 
the accompaniment of a first rate band of music, — render 
this altogether a very brilliant scene. Ladies commonly 
make their purchases at this time of the day, — stopping in 
their volantes at the doors of the shops, from which the ar- 
ticles they wish to examine are brought to them by the shop- 
men. No lady at the Havana ever enters a shop to make 
a purchase, or appears on foot in the streets. The latter 
restriction is almost a necessary result of the condition of 
the streets, which are generally narrow, without sidewalks 
and filled up with carriages, and in wet weather nearly im- 
passable. 

In addition to various passages respecting them, scattered 
through other parts of the work, the women of the Havana 
are made the subject of an entire letter, — addressed, rather 
inappropriately, perhaps, to one, who seems rather to emu- 
late the attributes of the other sex, and is here qualified as 
George Sand. It is hardly necessary to add, that this is the 
assumed name of a somewhat notorious French novel-writer, 
properly called Madame Dudevant : 

‘ The Havana lady,’ says the Countess, ‘ is of the middle height 
and slender, but elegantly formed. Her hands and feet are as 
small and delicate as those of a child. She wears the finest satin 
slippers with scarcely any soles, which, luckily, are never destined 
to touch the street. They attach great importance to this article 
29 
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of dress, and, I assure you, were not a little scandalized at finding 
in one of my trunks a pair of morocco shoes ! “ Jesus Maria ! ” 

exclaimed my aunt, “ what can this mean? Morocco shoes for an 
Havana foot ! ! ! ” The Havana lady’s foot is, in fact, a sort of 
lusus nalurcB, — having nearly the smallness, without the deform- 
ity, of the famous golden lilies of China. Her finely-formed and 
voluptuous head turns gracefully upon the taper neck. The waist 
is slender, but never compressed hy corsets, so that it retains all 
its natural proportions. The constant warmth of the atmosphere 
preserves the suppleness of the limbs, and gives a velvet softness 
to the skin, which seems to radiate through the generally pale 
cheek, — a sort of subdued glow like that which is seen in the fe- 
male faces of Titian. Her languid movements, slow step, and 
gentle tones, contrast sometimes singularly enough with the ex- 
pressive glances that shoot from her long black eyes. She never 
sees the sun, except when she travels ; and never goes out of the 
house in the day-time, or on foot. She employs her morning in 
needle-work : and during the heat of the day bathes or reposes in 
her butaca, (arm-chair.) At nightfall, the graceful sylph, in her 
white robe and natural flowers, enters her volante and drives to the 
shops or the promenade. In travelling, however, she shows no 
want of resolution, but boldly encounters the sun without hat or 
umbrella. The Havana ladies are extravagantly fond of dancing, 
and will pass whole nights in enjoying this amusement, until they 
actually faint from exhaustion. The leader of the orchestra on 
these occasions, and principal master of the revels, — the Straus of 
the Havana, — is the elegant negro Placido. He composes the 
airs himself, and nothing can be more original than his composi- 
tions, unless it be his costume, which is precisely that of the year 
1798 in France. He wears a swallow-tail coat, yellow small 
clothes tied at the knees with ribbands, silk stockings, and kid 
shoes with pink roses, and lace ruffles over his hands and breast.’ 

This elegantly attired gentleman, is the same who figured 
as one of the leaders in the late conspiracy, and was re- 
cently executed at the Havana. He seems to have been a 
person of superior talent, and composed poetry as well as 
music. We have seen a sonnet which he wrote after being 
committed to prison. 
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1 The dress of the Havana ladies, though simple, is very ex- 
pensive. They wear in the morning a loose muslin robe, and, in 
the evening, another of the same stuff, but made with short sleeves, 
and very low in the neck. They put nothing on their heads but a 
simple natural flower. Their linen is the finest cambric, trimmed 
with lace, and they change it several times in the day. Their 
muslin dresses, which are all embroidered and trimmed with lace, 
are worn only till they require washing, and are then given to the 
servants. An Havana lady wears no other than silk stockings, 
and these must be quite new : after putting them on once she 
throws them aside. Her little shoes are changed with the same 
frequency. She never wears a dress twice to a ball : she would 
rather not go than appear a second time in the same costume, al- 
though of the richest kind and imported at great expense from 
Paris. Her bed linen, like all the rest, is of the finest cambric ; 
and great was my surprise, when I was presented for the first time 
with a cambric towel, trimmed with lace, and starched. The 
bedsteads are of iron, with sacking bottoms, covered with damask. 
In compliment to my European habits, my aunt has provided me 
with a little mattrass about as thick as a wafer, covered with blue 
damask. The pillows are of the same material : the pillow cov- 
ers and curtains are of muslin, richly embroidered, trimmed with 
lace, and tied with blue ribbands : the upper sheet, which is the 
only coverlet ever used, is always trimmed with lace. Imagine 
what, by the side of all this, must have been the effect of my plain 
Holland chemises, and thread stockings, to say nothing more of 
that last and worst of all errors in costume, morocco shoes ! ! ! ’ 

In this picture, we see little more than a reflexion, under 
some modifications, of the fashionable life of Europe. It is, 
perhaps, not unnatural that our fair Countess, fresh from the 
Faubourg St. Germain and the Academie de Musique , 
with all her aristocratic prejudices and habits about her, 
should be perfectly enchanted with everything she sees, and 
should consider these little Havana beauties, with their Chi- 
nese feet, satin slippers and Brussels lace towels, as real 
fairies in comparison with our ‘ wild women of the West.’ 
For ourselves, without engaging in a controversy with her 
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upon this question, which we may safely leave to the read- 
er’s decision, we proceed to offer a few comments upon the 
vegetable wealth of the island of Cuba, which probably ex- 
cels that of any other part of the world. No stronger proof 
can be found of the paramount influence of political institu- 
tions in determining the condition of communities, than the 
fact that the comparatively unproductive territory of the 
United States should have been, from its first settlement, the 
great receptacle of the emigration from Europe, <jnd have 
advanced in population and wealth with a rapidity never 
known before, — while Cuba, which was settled a century 
earlier, has remained stagnant and uninhabited for three 
hundred years, and even now, when it is in a state of more 
rapid progress, has received its impulse chiefly from its vi- 
cinity to our country. Enjoying a perpetual summer, com- 
bined with a luxuriance and variety of vegetation, hardly 
paralleled in any other region, — pouring forth, at the slight- 
est touch of cultivation, two or three crops in a season of 
the most delicious and nutritive products, — oranges, pine- 
apples, plantains, bananas, cocoa, coffee, sugar, maize and 
tobacco, — not to mention a great number of others, whose 
very names are scarcely known abroad, — this favored land 
wants nothing but men to turn its advantages to account, and 
enjoy their results, to be acknowledged as the garden of the 
world. At present, with a geographical extent about equal 
to that of Great Britain and Ireland, and a capacity for pro- 
duction beyond all comparison superior, it supports about 
half a million of white inhabitants, and about as many more 
of the colored race, — the greater part of them employed in 
cultivating sugar, coffee and tobacco for foreign markets, 
while the maize, the banana and the orange, which would 
sustain, with moderate labor, in abundance and luxury, a 
native population of almost any density, are cultivated only 
in subordination to those we have mentioned, and especially 
sugar, which, nevertheless, yields, of late, but scanty profits. 
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The Countess’s two letters on the botany and agriculture 
of the Island, contain some errors hardly less amusing than 
those which we have pointed out in the account of the Uni- 
ted States, and which exhibit, like them, an apparent ab- 
sence of the organ of number. Thus, she attributes to Ba- 
ron Humboldt the statement, that the island, in its greatest 
breadth, is thirty-seven degrees , or about 2700 miles wide. 
In the same passage, she states the length at 227 leagues, 
or about 700 miles, so that it would be, according to her 
calculation, a good deal broader than it is long. It is hardly 
necessary to say that she has confounded the degree of lati- 
tude with the breadth of the Island. In general, however, 
these two letters appear to be founded on good materials, 
furnished, no doubt, by her family connections, who are 
large cultivators, and are very interesting. We select a 
few passages as specimens. A satisfactory work on the 
botany of this magnificent island, would be a most valuable 
acquisition to the science. How far the deficiency in this 
respect may have been supplied by the extensive, and, as 
we understand, splendidly executed work on the natural 
history of Cuba, which has been undertaken by Don Ramon 
de la Sagra since his return to Europe, and which he is now 
publishing at Paris, we are not informed. 

The product of a sugar plantation is stated, from calcula- 
tions published by the Patriotic Society, at about fifteen per 
cent, on the capital invested. The wood employed in these 
establishments is cut indiscriminately in the most convenient 
forest, without regard to the wants of the future ; and if the 
same system should be acted on hereafter, the island will 
gradually be stripped of all its timber. It is calculated that 
the caballerias (200 acres each) of woodland regularly cut, 
would maintain a perpetual supply for a plantation of the 
usual extent. A forest of this size, five or six leagues from 
Havana, would give an annual revenue of about fifty dollars 
per day, or $18,259 a year, which, deducting expenses at 
29* 
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$8,500, leaves a net profit of $9,750 upon a capital of 
$12,000. The culture of the orange tree might be made 
still more productive. The growth of the native orange 
tree is very rapid. Three years after the seed is deposited, 
the tree is twelve or fifteen feet high, and the fourth year it 
produces a hundred oranges. At ten years of age it bears 
from three to four thousand ; and as the fruit remains a long 
time upon the tree, the blossoms of the next crop are seen 
by the side of the ripe product of the last. In its perfect 
state, the tree exhibits at the same time its rich deep green 
foliage, its perfumed flowers, and its glowing, golden fruit, 
affording altogether the most splendid spectacle in the whole 
vegetable world. It should, however, be engrafted with the 
China variety, which is the most delicate of all, and comes 
to still higher perfection in Cuba. This retards the growth 
two or three years. The trees are planted at twenty paces 
distance from each other. A caballeria contains about 
3,800, each bearing, on an average, 1500 fruits, which, at 
the usual rate of four dollars the thousand, give a gross pro- 
duct of $22,800, and, deducting for expenses about $3,000, 
a net profit of $19,800, upon a capital of less than $25,000. 
This mine of wealth is almost entirely unexplored. The 
trees are planted in great numbers, on most of the coffee 
and sugar estates, as borders to the avenues and lines of di- 
vision ; but the planters do not even take the trouble to 
gather the fruit. The pine-apple , perhaps the most highly- 
flavored of all fruits, might be turned to much greater ac- 
count than it is now, by employing the fibres of the leaf in 
the manufacture of cloth. They have the strength of flax 
and the softness and brilliancy of silk. We have ourselves 
seen cloth, made of this article, fully equal in delicacy, and 
superior in brilliancy, softness and beauty to the finest cam- 
bric. This fruit is so abundant in Cuba, that the best sell 
in the market at a cent a piece. In this favored region, the 
poialoe reaches so large a size, that one will nourish a man 
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for twenty-four hours. But the plantain or banana , is the 
most important of the vegetable products of the island, as it 
furnishes the principal food of the colored population. It is 
eaten raw or in various forms of preparation ; and is, at once, 
highly nutricious and exceedingly agreeable to the palate, 
so that the slaves in Cuba make their ordinary food of one of 
the greatest dainties that can be eaten, which they are al- 
lowed at discretion. The tree that produces this precious 
article is an annual one. It rises to the height of eight or 
ten feet, where it throws off a cluster of immense leaves, 
five or six feet long, by two or three broad, and among them 
a single bunch of fifty or sixty fruits. We are surprised to 
find the Countess stating that the banana produces a ‘•multi- 
tude of bunches.’ It is perfectly well known to all, who 
have ever seen it, that each plant bears only one. The 
plant dies at the end of the year, and the next year another 
springs up from the root. The Countess states that there 
are two kinds of this fruit, the male and th e female ; and that 
the latter is the finest and most abundant. This is her me- 
thod of telling us that the plant is of the dioecious class : 
the fruits are, of course, found only on the female tree. The 
different qualities, to which she alludes, belong to the differ- 
ent varieties of the plant, — the two principal of which, musa 
paradisiaca and musa sapienlium, are called in English 
plantain and banana. The fruit of the latter is of smaller 
size and greater delicacy than that of the other, and is pro- 
bably the one described by the Countess as the female. 

Rice is pretty extensively used in Cuba, but above half 
the quantity consumed is imported from this country. 
Coffee , which was at one time the most important product 
of the island, is now less profitable, and is said to afford 
only four per cent, on the capital invested, even on the best 
administered estates. If not the most productive, the coffee 
plantations are by far the most beautiful of any, and form 
the great ornaments of the interior of the island. Indeed, 
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an extensive and well-managed coffee estate, with its long 
avenues and enclosures of palm and orange trees, its innu- 
merable lines of coffee plants, overshadowed by interven- 
ing bananas and interspersed with groups of the various 
other useful and ornamental trees, that are found in such 
boundless profusion on the island, the whole blooming in 
the rich luxuriance of perennial vegetation, — seems to ver- 
ify the visions of an earthly paradise. The seed of the 
coffee-plant comes up in about six weeks after it is deposit- 
ed : at two years old the plant is cut down to the height of 
four or five feet. The Countess states that the Arabs per- 
mit it to reach twenty-five or thirty feet, and thus greatly 
increase the quantity of the product without injuring the 
quality. She also states that the superior quality of the 
Mocha coffee is owing, in part, to the fact, that the Arabs 
permit the grain to ripen fully on the tree, when it falls upon 
the tree being shaken ; while in Cuba, the negroes gather 
it by hand, and include, of course, a good deal that is not 
fully mature. The coffee-tree requires to be protected 
from the sun, and it is for this purpose that rows of banana, 
or some other tree of larger growth and thick foliage, are 
planted between those of the coffee. 

The cacoa, or chocolate tree, is another of the vegetable 
treasures of Cuba. The mode of planting it is singular. 
Three grains are placed in holes about half a foot apart, 
and left with only a slight covering of leaves to protect 
them from the birds : the germs that spring from them are 
drawn together by a sort of natural attraction, and combine 
into one tree. At four or five years old it produces the 
first crop, and bears afterwards two crops every year. It 
is so productive, that every inch of the bark is covered with 
pods, even to the parts of the root from which the earth has 
been accidentally washed away. This being the case, it 
would be rather singular if{ as the Countess states, ten thou- 
sand trees produced only a hundred and fifty pounds. 
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This is doubtless one of her arithmetical illusions, but we 
have not at hand the means of rectifying it with precision. 
Maize appears to be native to the island, the name being 
found in the language of the aboriginal inhabitants. It is 
said to have been introduced into Mexico by the Toltec 
race in the seventh century, and to have spread itself 
thence over a great part of the continent, where it was the 
great staff of life, and was looked upon with a sort of reli- 
gious veneration. At the festival of the god of war in Mex- 
ico, the priests made an image of the idol out of the flour 
of maize, kneaded with the blood of the human victims who 
had been sacrificed. This was afterwards broken into 
pieces, and distributed among the people, who ate it with 
veneration, saying that they were eating the flesh and bones 
of the god. This singular ceremony has been thought to 
bear some analogy to the rite of the Eucharist, as under- 
stood in the Catholic form of Christianity ; and Acosta, one 
of the Spanish writers on Mexico, describes it as a ‘ com- 
munion, which the Devil himself ordained in Mexico to 
counterfeit the Holy Sacrament.’ This was also, as is well 
known, the account given by the missionaries in India, of 
the resemblance which they found between the religious 
ceremonies of some of the Asiatic nations and those of the 
Catholic church. 

We could fill a volume with comments on the botany of 
Cuba, but must leave the subject, after saying a few words 
upon the ‘ fragrant weed,’ for which, as well as for the 
maize, the potato, and the cacao, the European world is 
indebted immediately to this island. Cuba seems to have 
been the native soil of the tobacco plant, and is still the one 
in which the culture is carried to the greatest perfection. 
The name, tobaco, is said to have been that of the pipe, 
used by the natives to inhale the smoke, which was a small 
tube with two branches intended to enter the nostrils. The 
smoke was thus received through three openings at the same 
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time, until the smoker was fairly overpowered by the excess 
of his enjoyment, and fainted, upon which he was carried 
to bed by his wives. ‘ I cannot imagine,’ says the Alcalde 
Oveido, who gives the account, ‘ what sort of pleasure a 
Christian can take in making a brute beast of himself, but 
some of our people have already begun to imitate the na- 
tives, although, to do them justice, they say that it is only 
to get relief in cases of pain and illness.’ It is apparent 
that the Alcalde was no smoker, and as that happens to be 
our own case, we shall, perhaps, be excused by those, who 
are in the same condition, for the remark, that the sort of 
enthusiasm with which the enlightened nations of Christen- 
dom imitated these poor savages in the use of this nauseous 
weed, is one of the strongest proofs of the good old orthodox 
doctrine of the natural proneness of the human heart to evil, 
that could well be found. * It is more difficult,’ says Ma- 
dame de Stael, ‘ for a good book to cross the Rhine, than 
for an army of a hundred thousand men.’ The Asiatic na- 
tions, after three centuries of intercourse with Christendom, 
are as ignorant of most of our arts and sciences, as they 
were at first : but no sooner was this plant, nauseous as it 
is to every one in all its forms on first acquaintance, found 
to be in use among a race of savages on a remote island, 
than it makes the tour of the globe with the rapidity of a 
flash of lightning. It must be owned, however, that there 
was, at first, a good deal of opposition from principalities 
and powers. King James’s counter-blast is familiar to all. 
In Persia, the first introduction of the article was by a cara- 
van of forty camels, all laden with it. Unluckily, the mer- 
chants who accompanied them, having neglected to furnish 
the court favorite of the day, Mehemet Ali Bey, with the 
usual gratuity in advance, were not only not permitted to 
sell their goods, but were severely punished in the usual 
sumnrfary forms of Oriental justice : the enraged vizier hav- 
ing first ordered their ears to be cut off, — then their noses, 
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as of the peccant party, to be slit, and, finally, their tobacco 
to be taken from them, put into a great hole, excavated 
for the purpose, in the shape of the bowl of a pipe, and 
there set on fire and allowed to burn up, that all might 
know, by their own experience, the true nature of this, as 
our plain-spoken Countess does not hesitate to describe it, 
most villanous of all smells. 

The condition of the slaves in Cuba is one of the most 
important particulars in the present state of the island. 
They were first introduced, as is well known, at the sug- 
gestion of the celebrated Las Casas, to take the place of the 
natives. This is, perhaps, the strongest instance on record, 
of the insensibility to collateral mischievous consequences, 
of which we see more or less in almost all projects of re- 
form, and, amongst others, in the present schemes for abol- 
ishing this very traffic, and emancipating its victims. They 
were, at first, introduced in very small numbers, under 
special licenses from the government ; and mostly for the 
purpose of being employed as laborers in the mines, for ac- 
count of the king. During the seventeenth century, the 
introduction of blacks entirely ceased, and it was not until 
the close of the war of the Spanish succession, in 1713, 
that the trade was undertaken on an extensive scale. At 
this time the English purchased of Spain a monopoly of the 
trade with the Spanish colonies, and carried it on with so 
much activity, that, when the island was restored to Spain 
after the peace of 1763, the number of slaves was estima- 
ted at 60,000 ; — in 1791, it had increased to 133,559 ; — 
in 1827, to 311,051; — in 1832, to 500,000; — and, ac- 
cording to the enumeration of last year, it now stands at 
700,000, including colored persons of all descriptions. In 
the year 1817, the Spanish government bound itself, by a 
treaty with Great Britain, to discontinue the trade, and after- 
wards granted to the cruisers of that power permission to 
search Spanish vessels, and capture such as were found to 
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be engaged in it. But this treaty has never been carried 
into effect, as is sufficiently apparent from the immense in- 
crease in the number of blacks, since it was concluded. In 
fact, the local governors, with the single exception of Gen- 
eral Valdez, have all connived at the contraband trade, and 
received a regular payment of half an ounce (88) for every 
slave that has been introduced. The annual importation, of 
late years, has been variously estimated at from twenty to 
sixty thousand, — the latter is the calculation of Sir F. 
Buxton, but the former is probably much nearer the truth. 
The trade suffered a temporary check during the govern- 
ment of Valdez, who refused to receive the annual payment 
and did what he could to enforce the treaty. He remained 
in office, however, but a year ; and on the arrival of his 
successor, the present Captain-General, O’Donnell, the 
former system of connivance was restored. The British 
Government have recently solicited the removal of O'Don- 
nell, but, as yet, without effect. 

The condition of the slaves in Cuba, so far as it is deter- 
mined by legal regulations and the habits of the Spanish 
planters, is probably better than it is in most other slave- 
holding countries, excepting, perhaps, our own Southern 
States. The Spanish slave code is more humane than that 
of any other European nation, and the deportment of the 
Spanish master towards his slaves is of a patriarchal char- 
acter. By the royal decree of May 31, 1789, the master is 
required to supply the slave with sufficient food, — to treat 
him well, — to afford him some elementary instruction, — 
to take care of him when he is old or disabled, — and to 
support his wife and children, even though they should have 
been emancipated. It does not appear that he is prohibited 
from separating families : this was done by the French 
slave code, which, in this respect, set an example that ought 
to be followed in every slave-holding country. The slave 
can be kept at work in Cuba only from sunrise till sunset, 
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with an interval for repose at noon of two hours. If the 
law be not observed in these respects, the slave may com- 
plain to an officer, designated as the protector of the slaves , 
who investigates the case, and if the complaint be well- 
founded, compels the master to sell the slave to another 
person. Corporal punishment, except in certain extreme 
cases, is prohibited. In addition to these securities for his 
personal rights, the slave has a right of property in his own 
earnings, and if the master attempt to deprive him of them, 
can compel restitution. He has also the still more impor- 
tant right of requiring his master to give him his liberty, on 
payment of the sum at which he is valued, either at once, 
or by instalments of at least fifty dollars each. In the latter 
case, ho is at liberty, after the payment of the first instal- 
ment, to leave his master’s house, and employ himself as 
he may think proper, on paying to his master a fair interest 
upon his estimated value. By the French Code Noir, the 
slave was not permitted to hold property. It is not very 
common for the slaves to take advantage of the privilege of 
purchasing their liberty, and those who do generally repent 
of it. Some years ago, says Madame Merlin, two sons of 
an African chief were brought to the island by a Portuguese 
slave-trader, and sold. Not long after, an embassy arrived 
from the Lucurni, — or, as the Countess, with her usual 
accuracy, writes it, Culurni tribe ; tatooed and dressed in 
colored plumes in the highest African fashion, and solicited 
in the name of the chief, the release of his sons. This was 
readily granted by the governor, but the young princes re- 
fused to leave Cuba, declaring that they were more com- 
fortably situated than they had ever been at home. It 
would seem, from this result, that a slave in the Spanish 
colonies is better off than a prince in Africa. 

The order of the day on a Spanish plantation, in the isl- 
and of Cuba, is nearly as follows : at 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the slaves are summoned by the overseer, and, after 
30 
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the roll has been called, are marched off, under the direc- 
tion of the drivers, to their work. At 8 o’clock, their 
breakfast, which consists of meat and vegetables, is carried 
to them in the field. At half-past 1 1, they return to the 
house, and are allowed two hours for dinner and repose. 
At this time they are supplied with a ration of cooked meat 
and bananas, — ajonjoli (a sort of pepper), and zambumbia , 
(fermented cane juice), at discretion. At 2 o’clock, they 
are summoned by a bell to return to the field, and work till 
G, when, at the sound of the Angelas , they again repair to 
the house. They are then assembled for evening prayer, 
which they offer kneeling, and afterwards go to their quar- 
ters, where they sup and pass the night. During the grind- 
ing season, on the sugar estates, their work is more severe ; 
but they are then allowed greater liberties and better fare 
than usual, so that they generally consider it as a sort of 
holiday. 

If we compare the treatment here described, in connec- 
tion with the securities for personal rights adverted to before, 
with the condition of a large proportion of the laboring class 
in England, we shall, perhaps, conclude, that, for practical 
purposes, the British government would be better employed 
in reforming acknowledged and crying abuses at home, than 
in attempting to bring about the abolition of slavery in Cuba. 
Even the efforts to induce the Spanish and Portuguese gov- 
ernments to discontinue the trade, though apparently suc- 
cessful, have, thus far, effected very little positive good, and 
are even supposed by many to have aggravated the evil. It 
is calculated by the highest English authorities, including 
Sir F. Buxton, that the extent of the trade has not been di- 
minished ; while the restrictions under which it is now car- 
ried on, render it much more dangerous to life and health 
than it was before. The high rate of mortality among the 
blacks in Cuba, which is stated by Saco at ten per cent., is 
attributed, in a great degree, to the sufferings and privations 
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of the passage. In general it is, perhaps, more prudent for 
governments, as it is for individuals, to content themselves 
with managing the affairs that are regularly committed to 
them, and for the conduct of which they are responsible. 
In attempting to regulate matters, which are foreign to their 
own jurisdiction, and with which they are, of course, imper- 
fectly acquainted, they are in great danger, even when in- 
spired by the best possible intentions, of doing more harm 
than good. 

There is a long and very interesting letter, addressed to 
the Viscount de Chateaubriand, upon the life of Las Casas, 
of which, if our limits permitted, we would gladly insert an 
abstract ; but we must pass over this, and a number of other 
interesting topics, in order to devote the space, which we 
have left, to the history and political relations of the island. 

The history of Cuba presents but few important events, 
or great names. Velasquez was the most remarkable among 
the settlers, and early magistrates of the island. The 
Countess is disposed to make the most of him, as a sort of 
hero, and seems to think, that his reputation has been sacri- 
ficed to that of his quondam Secretary, Cortez. He appears, 
in fact, to have been a judicious and successful administra- 
tor of the island, but he failed in conciliating the natives, 
who dwindled away to nothing and disappeared from the 
earth under his government. His treatment of the chief 
Hatney, whom he burned alive for no other crime than 
defending the integrity of his own dominion against a pirat- 
ical invader, and his relations with Cortez are anything but 
creditable to him. In the year 1812, a foreigneV who was 
passing through one of the most solitary streets in San- 
tiago, — a city on the South side of the island, — remarked, 
among the stones composing the pavement, one that was 
covered with armorial bearings and a long inscription. On 
clearing off the dust, they were found to be the arms and 
epitaph of Velasquez. The latter is pronounced by Mad- 
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ame fylerlin to be ‘ great, like the whole life of these heroic 
men.’ Unfortunately, it is, at least, as she gives it, a very 
inelegant specimen of Latinity. It is as follows : ‘ Hie 
jacet nobilissimus ac Tnagnificentissimus Dominus Dulacus 
Velasquez, insularum Yucatani Prases , qui propriis sump- 
tilrus hanc insulam debellavit , ac pacificanit earn , summo 
operc relevant, ac propriis scmptibus debellavit in honor- 
em et gloriam Dei omnipotentis ac sui regis. Migravit in 
anno a Domini , M.DXXII.' 

It is obvious that the repetition of the words in capitals is 
erroneous, but whether the error is in the Countess, the wri- 
ter of the epitaph, or the engraver, we cannot undertake to 
say. Perhaps the stone may have been thrown aside by the 
sculptor on account of this error, and is now employed for 
the purpose for which it was originally intended. When 
the constitution was proclaimed, for a few days in Cuba, 
this stone was dug out of the pavement, where it had lain 
perdue for centuries, and inaugurated , as the phrase then 
was, as the piedra dc la conslilucion , or rock of the consti- 
tution. When the brief constitutional interlude was over, 
the stone sunk back into its old position, and remains there 
to the present day. 

Another name, of greater importance, though somewhat 
less familiarly known abroad, and which belongs to the re- 
cent history of the island, is that of Don Francisco de 
Aranjo. The sketch of his life and character, given by 
Madame Merlin, for the materials of which she was, no 
doubt, indebted to her uncle, Count Montalvo, — is the most 
interesting passage in her three volumes ; and if they con- 
tained no other valuable information to redeem their numer- 
ous inaccuracies, we should still feel ourselves under great 
obligations to her, as having, for the first time, brought dis- 
tinctly to the notice of the reading public, one of the noblest 
and purest characters of the last generation. We hope 
that Count Montalvo, who was his intimate friend, and his 
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fellow-laborer for the improvement of the island, will favor 
the world with a complete biography of this excellent per- 
son, accompanied by a collection of, or selection from his 
writings. In the meanwhile, we take pleasure in transfer- 
ring to our pages, the most important particulars given in 
the sketch of Madame Merlin. 

‘ If,’ says the Countess, ‘ the germ of civilization was 
planted in Cuba by Velasquez, its recent progress and de- 
velopment are chiefly due to one of milder glory, and too 
little known in Europe ; one, who may be cited as a model 
of the humane and peaceful virtues, — Don Francisco de 
Araujo.’ He was born at the Havana, of noble parents, on 
the 22d of May, 1765. Nature had cast his soul in the 
same mould with those of Fenelon, Malesherbes and Las 
Casas. With a wider field for the display of his powers, he 
would have equalled, or eclipsed, the reputation of these 
celebrated ornaments of our race. His talents were exhib- 
ited at a very early age. He was left an orphan at four- 
teen, and is said to have administered the family estate, 
which was considerable, at that time of life, with all the 
discretion and ability that belong to complete maturity. In 
1787 he went to Spain, and, at the age of two and twenty, 
was admitted as an advocate before the Council of State. 
He was employed by the Municipality of the Havana as 
their agent at Madrid, and directed his whole activity to the 
reform of the abuses which then prevailed in the adminis- 
tration of the island, and to the improvement of its condi- 
tion. A vicious colonial system, and a long course of neg- 
lect, had reduced the industry of Cuba to a state of entire 
torpidity. The population was only 173,600 : the annual 
export of sugar, then as now the great staple, was about 
50,000 boxes : the revenue was inadequate to the expenses 
of the government, and left a deficit which was covered by 
drafts on Mexico. Aranjo is the person who raised the 
island from this condition to the comparatively flourishing 
30* 
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and prosperous state in which we now see it. It had been 
stocked with blacks, as has been already remarked, by the 
British. Aware that no advantage would result to the cause 
of humanity from the immediate emancipation of the 
slaves, and that their labor was all-important to the cultiva- 
tion of the island, he made no attempt to change their posi- 
tion, but recommended with energy the suppression of the 
slave trade for the future. His voice was urgently though 
discreetly raised in favor of this great reform, twenty years 
before the British Parliament could be made to understand 
its propriety ; and, at about the same time, when the fra- 
mers of the Federal Constitution availed themselves of the 
first moment of independent activity, to provide by a pro- 
spective clause for its abolition twenty years afterwards : he 
suggested, at this early period, the introduction of white 
laborers, to take the place of the slaves. About this time he 
published at Madrid a valuable essay on the agriculture of 
Cuba, which attracted the attention of the government, and 
procured for the Havana several commercial privileges of 
great importance. Cotton, indigo, coffee and ardent spirits, 
were exempted from duties for ten years : the exportation 
of agricultural products, and the importation of all sorts of 
machinery, were allowed free of duty. These privileges, 
some of which have since been withdrawn, were the origi- 
nal germs of the commercial prosperity of the island. He 
also procured the establishment of the Junta (le Fomento, 
or ‘ Association for Improvement,’ of the ‘ Chamber of 
Commerce,’ and of a commission to visit foreign countries 
in Europe and America, for the purpose of collecting infor- 
mation that might be useful to the industry of the island. 

Count Montalvo, who had been appointed President of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and Aranjo himself, who was 
the Secretary, were also employed upon this commission of 
scientific discovery. Aranjo was then twenty-nine years of 
age. The commissioners proceeded on their voyage, in 
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company with several persons expert in agriculture and me- 
chanics, and executed their task with entire success. Among 
other results of their researches, was the introduction of a 
new variety of the sugar-cane from Taiti. On their return, 
in 1795, Aranjo published an account of their travels, under 
the title of Relation del Viage que kijo el Senor de Araujo 
con el Conde de Casa Montalvo , — (Account of Travels by 
Senor de Aranjo and the Count de Montalvo.) The new 
methods which the travellers brought home with them, — 
their important observations on what they had seen abroad, 
and the influence of the skilful men, who were induced by 
their invitation to come and settle on the island, gave a new 
impulse to its prosperity. It was then, fortunately, under 
the government of a person, whose name is dear to human- 
ity on other accounts than that of his own services, but whose 
memory is still cherished with the highest admiration and 
the fondest regret at the Havana, — Don Luisde Las Casas. 
The governor witnessed, with the genuine enthusiasm natu- 
ral to a kindred character, the labors and successes of 
Aranjo. ‘ I have found,’ said he, in his letters to his court, 
‘ in this young man, a gem of inestimable value to the 
national glory, a protector for Cuba, and a consummate 
statesman for the monarchy.’ What a noble contrast to 
the base jealousy too common among political men, which 
regards every appearance of talent or merit in another as 
a personal affront to itself, and far from aiding that devel- 
opment, employs every possible means to keep them in 
obscurity! The successor of Las Casas, the Marquis de 
Someruelos, though of a less elevated and generous char- 
acter than his predecessor, nevertheless felt the value of 
such a man as Aranjo ; and proved his regard, in his own 
way, by procuring for him the Cross of the Order of Charles 
III. After executing with success a commission in the 
province of Guarico, he was called upon, for the first time, 
to display the resolution and firmness with which he could 
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array himself, if necessary, against the highest authorities, 
for the suppression of existing abuses. The comparatively 
brilliant reign of Charles III. had come to a close, and 
under his imbecile successor, the mantle of court favor, 
previously worn by such men as Campomanes and Jovel- 
lanoz, had fallen upon the corrupt and contemptible adven- 
turer, Godry, who bore, as a title of honor, what was in 
fact, the badge of his infamy, having been conferred upon 
him on the occasion of his disgraceful treaty with France, — 
the almost blasphemous name of the Prince of Peace. 
This person had appointed himself protector of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and claimed a right, in that capacity, to 
pocket the proceeds of the customs at the Havana. Aranjo, 
as secretary to the Chamber, firmly resisted this pretension ; 
and, notwithstanding various indignities and insults that 
were heaped upon him in consequence, went farther, and 
denounced the royal monoply of tobacco. His success in 
this encounter with the wretched minion who then wielded 
the whole power of the Spanish government, is, perhaps, 
the strongest proof that he ever gave of his talents, discre- 
tion and capacity for exercising influence over others. He 
defeated the cupidity of Godry, and procured the abolition 
of the monopoly of tobacco : the cultivation of which imme- 
diately received a new and powerful impulse. 

With this persevering and efficient activity in the public 
service, he combined the noblest disinterestedness and a 
spotless purity of private character. He declined to receive 
the fees, which were attached by custom to the exercise of 
his office as Syndic to the Chamber of Commerce ; repeat- 
edly relinquished the emoluments of his other employments 
in favor of the treasury ; founded a college at Guines, and 
endowed it with funds to the amount of $30,000 ; presented 
the public library of the Havana with books to the value of 
$4,000 ; defrayed the expenses of several public festivals, 
and in other ways appropriated to the public service not less 
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than 830,000. These donations were all made in the most 
unostentatious manner, and were studiously concealed from 
public view by the unaffected modesty which was one of 
the most remarkable traits in the character of Aranjo. 

It is not wonderful that such a man should have been 
elected one of the representatives of the island in the gen- 
eral Cortes of the kingdom, after the establishment of the 
Constitution of 1812. He proceeded to Madrid in the year 
1813, accompanied again by his former fellow-traveller and 
constant friend, Count Montalvo, who was also a deputy. 
By his exertions in this new field, he effected the splendid 
result of opening the ports of the island to foreign trade. 
This is the grand event in the modern history of Cuba,- and 
the one from which its present prosperity may be dated. 
He also procured the adoption of other important measures, 
tending to facilitate the naturalization of foreigners, and to 
encourage the introduction of white laborers. In 1816, he 
married, at Madrid, Dona Rita de Qucsada, daughter to the 
Count de Donadio, and in 1817 returned to the Havana, as 
Counsellor of State, Superintendant of the Finances of 
Cuba, and Grand Cross of the Order of Isabella. At 
the request of the Municipality of the Havana, the king 
conferred upon him the title of Count, which he declined. 
It would occupy too much space, to mention all the improve- 
ments which he introduced during his long and truly glo- 
rious administration. He died on the 21st of May, 1837, 
at seventy-two years of age. In the highest and best 
qualities of mind and heart, — intelligence, purity, gener- 
osity, discretion and courage, he was not surpassed by any 
of his contemporaries. His last words were : ‘ It is a 
source of the highest satisfaction to me at this moment, to 
reflect, that I have never voluntarily given pain to any 
one.’ 

Such was the life and character of Don Francisco de 
Aranjo. One such man, when circumstances permit him to 
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develop his talents and virtues on a wide theatre, and 
through a long course of usefulness, is an earthly Providence 
to a whole community. He operates, not only by the good 
which he does himself, but by the influence which he exer- 
cises on all that approach him, and the new direction which 
he gives to public opinion. Although the form of govern- 
ment existing in Cuba, which is that of absolute military 
despotism, is, of course, the most unfavorable to the estab- 
lishment of a wise and liberal system of administration, and 
although the impulse given by Aranjo has been counteracted 
by various accidental causes, to which we shall presently 
advert, it is nevertheless certain, that the island has put on 
a new face within the last five and twenty years, chiefly in 
consequence of the changes introduced by him, and partic- ' 
ularly the opening of the ports to foreign trade. Don Luis 
de Las Casas, who was contemporary with him, entered, as 
we have said, entirely into the spirit of his policy, and co- 
operated with him in all his principal measures. To this 
enlightened and philanthropic governor, the island is indebt- 
ed for the foundation of the Patriotic Society, which has 
done so much for the promotion of education and learning, 
as well as for the progress of improvement in general. The 
report made to this society upon the state of education, by Don 
Domingo del Monte, then its secretary, does the highest honor 
to his intelligence, liberality and zeal for the public good. 
That enlightened patriot and excellent citizen, Don J. Anto- 
nio Saco, to whom we have already alluded, and Don Jose 
dc la Luz, were among the most efficient and valuable mem- 
bers of this society. They are mentioned by the Countess 
Merlin in very honorable terms, as the most distinguished 
literary characters of the island. Under the auspices of the 
Patriotic Society, and chiefly through the agency of these 
persons, as editors and contributors, a journal was founded 
on the plan of the Reviews which are published in England 
and the United States. The work was carried on for some 
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time with great success, and promised to render very mate- 
rial services to the cause of improvement, until it unfortu- 
nately gave umbrage to the jealous spirit of Governor Ta« 
con, who suppressed it, and sentenced Saco, the author of 
the obnoxious article, to exile. We regret to learn that Del 
Monte and De la Luz have, more recently, fallen under the 
ban of the colonial government, on suspicion of having been 
concerned in fomenting the late discontents among the 
slaves. This is more singular, as it is generally known 
that they are all strongly opposed to the proceedings of 
the British abolitionists, although anxiously desirous to 
effect the entire suppression of the contraband slave-trade. 
We trust that a more liberal policy, on the part of the 
colonial government, will soon restore these excellent citi- 
zens to their country, which, in its present intellectual and 
moral condition, can ill afford to lose the benefit of their 
counsel, example and energetic action for the public 
good. 

Of the several governors who have succeeded Las Casas 
up to the present time, the one best known abroad, and, 
perhaps, the one who has done most for the island, was 
Tacon. The reputation which he has left behind him at 
the Havana, is, however, of a somewhat doubtful character. 
He followed the impulse which had been given by Aranjo, 
in planning and undertaking, with great energy, various 
projects of improvement ; but his modes of proceeding were 
so violent, — we may almost say brutal, — that though he 
executed several of his plans, and erected monuments of 
which the Havana is now enjoying the benefit, he was an 
object of terror and detestation, rather than gratitude. It is 
but just to him to say, that, during his administration, he 
brought about a most important and beneficial change in the 
material aspect and condition of the city : built the new 
prison, and re-formed the governor’s palace ; constructed a 
military road to the neighboring fort ; erected a spacious 
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theatre and a market-house ; arranged a new public walk, 
and opened a vast parade-ground without the walls, thus 
laying the foundation for the new city that has grown, 
within the last fifteen years, out of this before uninhabited 
suburb. He suppressed the gaming-houses, at the expense 
of the liberty, and even life of some of the first young men 
of the place, and rendered the streets, which were formerly 
much infested with robbers and assassins, as secure as those 
of New York or Boston. The revolution of La Granja, by 
which the constitution was restored in Spain, after the death 
of Ferdinand, took place during his administration. Imme- 
diately afterwards, General Lorenjo proclaimed the consti- 
tution in the eastern part of the island, and commenced a 
movement, which would probably have terminated in the 
separation of the colony from Spain, had it not been crushed 
at the outset by the decision and energy of Tacon. It is 
probably owing entirely to his accidental presence, at this 
critical moment, that Spain still maintains her dominion 
over this noble island. Tacon was aided, for a time, in his 
labors for the improvement of the Havana, by the successor 
of Aranjo, in the place of Intendant, Don Claudio Panillos, 
now Count de Villa-Nueva, who has managed the finances 
of the colony with extraordinary ability, though, it must be 
owned, on principles not always consistent with the sound- 
est notions of political economy. Under his direction, the 
revenue has become so large, that instead of being obliged, 
as was formerly the case, to draw upon other funds for the 
expenses of the administration, he has been able, after de- 
fraying these expenses, to remit annually to Spain six or 
seven millions dollars. After acting in concert for some 
time, the Governor and the Intendant differed. The latter, 
in consequence, resigned his place, and left the island ; but 
his services had been found so valuable at home, that it was 
thought necessary to propitiate him by the sacrifice of the 
Governor, on which he had insisted as the sine qua non of 
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his return. On the accession of Espartcro to the Regency, 

he was again removed, for no better reason, probably, than 
to make room for some one who wanted his place. It is 
much easier, however, to find a person who would be glad 
to hold such a place, than one who is competent to perform 
its duties, as well as the Count de Villa-Nueva ; and it was, 
we believe, a source of general satisfaction to the commu- 
nity, that after the fall of the Regent, the Intendant was re- 
instated in his former position, which he still occupies. He 
is, like Aranjo, a native of the island, and the only one, be- 
side him, who has ever been employed in the higher de- 
partments of the administration. The excellent results that 
have followed both these appointments, would seem to indi- 
cate pretty clearly what should be, even in its own imme- 
diate interest, the future policy of the metropolitan govern- 
ment, in providing for the government of the colony. 
Though, perhaps, less decidedly liberal and philanthropic 
than Aranjo, the Count de Villa-Nueva is highly esteemed 
in all his private relations, and enjoys the reputation of an 
excellent citizen, as well as a consummate financier. He 
has acquired a large fortune in the course of his long 
career, and may be considered, at present, as the most im- 
portant man among the native inhabitants of the island. 

We have mentioned above, that the Intendant does not 
seem to act, in all cases, upon the soundest principles of 
political economy ; and we cannot but think that the enor- 
mous impost duties, levied upon some of the most important 
articles of commerce between Cuba and the United States, 
are highly injurious to the true interests of the island, as 
well as of this country. We have heard with pleasure the 
recent rumor, that it is intended to reduce the existing duty 
of ten dollars the barrel on American flour to seven ; and 
though the latter sum is still a great deal too high, we 
should welcome the reduction as the commencement of a 
more liberal system. A duty of ten or even seven dollars 
31 
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the barrel on flour, must be so nearly prohibitory as to be 
very unproductive. We are aware that the professed ob- 
ject is to protect the flour of Spain, but the commerce of 
the United States is now much more important to Cuba than 
that of the Peninsula, desolated as it is by perpetual civil 
wars. The trade between Cuba and the United States is 
one of the most natural and mutually profitable, that can 
well be imagined. We doubt the policy of attempting to 
protect the manufacture of sugar in this country, by high 
duties upon that of the Havana, with which, on account of 
the difference of climate, our native article can never come 
into competition on fair terms. A free exchange of our 
flour, provisions and manufactures, for the sugar, coffee and 
fruits of the Havana, would gradually become a most ex- 
tensive and important branch of trade, and at very low rates 
of duty on both sides, would be far more productive to the 
public treasury than it is now. 

Since the recall of Tacon, the place of Governor has 
been filled in rapid succession by General Espeleta, the 
Prince of Anglona, General Valdez, and General O’Donnel, 
the present incumbent, who has but recently entered on 
his office. The short periods of time during which all these 
persons have remained in the island, hardly afforded oppor- 
tunity to effect much good, independently of the fact, that 
of late years, the constant interference of the British gov- 
ernment in the affairs of Cuba, has almost wholly absorbed 
the attention of the local authorities, and diverted their 
thoughts from all considerations of a more general charac- 
ter. The Prince of Anglona, a younger son of the illustri- 
ous house of Ossuna, is a prince of amiable character and 
liberal political opinions, but without talent or energy. His 
administration was wholly inefficient, excepting for the pur- 
pose of recruiting his private fortune. Valdez came to the 
island with a high reputation for probity and honor, which 
he sustained by refusing to receive the usual payment for 
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connivance at the contraband slave trade. The present 
governor is much superior in talent and energy to any one 
who has held the place since Tacon, but far from sharing 
the liberal and philanthropic views of some of his predeces- 
sors, seems rather disposed to imitate the violence and 
recklessness of that functionary. He is understood to have 
restored, immediately on his arrival, the system of conni- 
vance at the slave trade, and in his proceedings for the sup- 
pression of the late conspiracy, has exhibited, in some cases 
at least, with which we happen to be acquainted, a most 
unjustifiable disregard for the common principles of human- 
ity and justice. Since the suppression of the conspiracy, 
he is said to have employed himself with great spirit in the 
accomplishment of several plans for the improvement of the 
colony, and, particularly, that of introducing white laborers 
from abroad. In the meantime, the British government, 
which regularly assumes a sort of protectorate over the 
local authorities on this island, has solicited his recall, and 
it remains to be seen how long he will be able to sustain 
himself at Madrid, against this powerful foreign influence. 
In an arbitrary system of government, much depends upon 
the personal character of the despot, and the appointment 
of another Aranjo or Las Casas to the place of Captain- 
General, would put a new face upon the administration : 
but, after all, a real and permanent remedy for existing 
evils, can be found only in a total change of the present 
system. 

The government of Cuba is, in fact, — as we have already 
had occasion to remark, — a naked, unsophisticated military 
despotism. This system appears the more unnatural, from 
the contrast which it presents with the liberal forms now 
established in the mother country. It can be sustained only 
by keeping up, in connection with it, a large military estab- 
lishment, and the whole apparatus of passports, police offi- 
cers and state prisons, that forms so inviting a feature in the 
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political machinery of the old world. The free expression 
of opinion through the press, — which, whatever may be its 
inconveniences, — is, in all civilized countries, one of the 
necessities of the present age, — must be prevented. The 
citizens most distinguished for spirit and energy, — for it is 
hardly possible that men of this character should not make 
themselves in some way obnoxious to the jealousy of the 
despot, — are imprisoned or sent into exile. Projects of 
improvement are discouraged, as tending to innovation, aud, 
finally, revolution. In a new country, which holds out the 
widest field for enterprise and activity, — where every blow 
that is struck tells, — industry is compelled to creep about 
on all fours, with every limb shackled, and can hardly ven- 
ture to take a step without soliciting the permission of a 
grasping protector, who, in most cases, roust be paid largely 
in advance. It is not in this way that the vast territories of 
our country are subjected, as if by a sort of enchantment, 
to the empire of civilization, and erected successively into 
flourishing and powerful States : nor, while this system is 
maintained, will any bounties on the introduction of white 
laborers turn the tide of European emigration into this di- 
rection. 

Independently of the check to enterprise, and the great 
personal insecurity and inconvenience, that result from this 
system, the immense expense which it involves, and which 
must be covered by imposing intolerable burdens upon in- 
dustry, would alone render it ruinous to the prosperity of 
the island. Incredible as it may seem, the revenue annu- 
ally collected from the inhabitants of Cuba, — not including 
two or three millions, which do not pass through the public 
treasury, — exceeds the enormous sum of twenty millions 
dollars, hard money. This, for the purpose of comparison 
with the amount collected in countries blessed with a paper 
currency, may be considered as equivalent to thirty or forty. 
Estimating the white population at about half a million, the 
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average tax upon each individual is actually forty dollars , 
and, for the purpose of comparison with the United States, 
eighty dollars for every man , woman and child in the com- 
munity. This is equivalent to an average of from three to 
four hundred dollars upon every family, — assuming, on 
the usual estimate, that each family consists, on an average, 
of five persons. Now, the sum of three or four hundred 
dollars represents the whole average earnings of a family 
in the most productive communities on the globe. The 
United States certainly belong to this class, and with us the 
whole annual product of the labor of the country, is com- 
monly estimated at about fifteen hundred millions, which, 
divided among four millions families, gives for each about 
three hundred and seventy dollars. The same system of 
taxation now enforced in Cuba, applied to the United States, 
would bring out a revenue of fifteen hundred millions 
dollars ! ! ! If, to simplify the calculation, or for any other 
reason, we leave entirely out of view the difference between 
hard and paper money, we shall still have, as the result of 
the Cuba system of taxation, applied to the United States, 
the enormous sum of eight hundred millions dollars ! 

The estimated product of the duties imposed upon the 
British colonies, now forming the United States, by the 
stamp act, which may be regarded as having been the im- 
.mediate cause of the revolution, was a hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, or about half a million of dollars ; and the 
ministry, while the matter was in agitation, made an offer 
to the agents of the colonies at London, to relinquish the 
plan, if they would point out any other way in which this 
sum could be furnished from America. Half a million of 
dollars, apportioned among the seven hundred thousand 
families then composing the colonies, give about seventy-five 
cents for each family. This was the tax which dismember- 
ed the British empire. What would our forefathers have 
said, if they had been called upon to pay taxes to the mo- 
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ther country at the rate of two hundred dollars for every 
family, which, on a mere hard money calculation, is the 
amount now exacted, and paid in bona fide golden doub- 
loons, in Cuba ? 

We may remark here, en passant, the singularity of some 
calculations, introduced by Madame Merlin, in connection 
with this subject, in regard to the productiveness of labor in 
different countries. It appears, according to her, from the 
‘ Reports of statistical writers,’ that a laborer (producteur) 
creates annually by his industry and commerce, (son In- 
dustrie et son commerce,) a value equivalent in England to 
fifty dollars, in Mexico to four, in the United States to 
twenty-seven, in France to thirty-two, and in Cuba to a hun- 
dred and twenty. The superior productiveness of labor in 
Cuba is attributed to the extreme fertility of the soil. No 
details are given respecting the reports upon which these 
calculations are founded. Their extraordinary inaccuracy 
is apparent upon the slightest examination. The lowest 
wages paid to laborers in England are eight shillings ster- 
ling per week, — a little more than a shilling per day ; but 
even this pittance amounts to twenty pounds, or about a 
hundred dollars a year. In the United States, the average 
annual reward of the labor of a working-man is, as we have 
seen, about three hundred and fifty dollars. The laborers 
on a sugar estate in Mexico, are paid from two and a lalf to 
three reals (30£ to 374 cents) per day, which, at a medium 
estimate of a third of a dollar, gives an annual product of 
more than a hundred dollars, instead of the four ! supposed 
by Madame Merlin. With the same curious infelicity, which 
attends almost all her arithmetical statements, — after hav- 
ing given, in another part of the work, from official data, a 
correct estimate of the annual revenue of the island, at 
rather more than twenty millions dollars, — she states it, in 
connection with the passage we have been considering, at 
ninety millions. This sum, which is given in ciphers, may, 
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perhaps, be charitably received as an error of the press for 
twenty ; and we regret that we are unable to account so 
easily for the other mistakes, of a similar kind, that occur 
so frequently in the pages of this elegant but exceedingly 
inaccurate writer. 

No such extent of taxation, as is now enforced in Cuba, 
was ever known or heard of before in any part of the 
world ; and no community, relying solely on the products 
of its own labor, could possibly exist under it. It is only 
by adding to the results of their own labor those of the labor 
of another population of equal extent, compensated by a 
bare subsistence, which, in this luxurious climate, costs 
almost nothing, that the whites are able to exist, and even 
to exhibit the appearance of wealth and prosperity. If the 
immense sums collected by the government were expended 
upon useful and important objects, some indirect advantage 
would result from a system, which nothing could justify. 
Unfortunately, this is so far from being the case, that out of 
the overflowing and exuberant fulness of the treasury, a 
comparatively very limited amount is appropriated to im- 
provements of any kind, while most of the objects, that are 
considered as of paramount importance in every civilized 
community, are entirely neglected. A good deal has been 
done, from time to time, — as has been already said, — for 
the material improvement of the capital ; partly under the 
impulse of the better policy which has occasionally prevail- 
ed in the councils of the island, and partly for the imme- 
diate accommodation of the authorities themselves. So far 
as it goes, this is well. It is well that the city should be 
paved and lighted : it is well that there should be sufficient 
prisons, market-houses, theatres, public walks and military 
roads, for the use of the government and people of the 
Havana ; but it is not quite so well, that, with all this 
enormous wealth, there should not be a good road, and 
hardly ai good school, in the island. Of the immense sums 
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collected from the people, one half goes to defray the ex- 
penses of the military and civil establishments, and the 
other is remitted to Spain, where it forms a very important 
item in the ‘ ways and means’ of providing for the annual 
expenses. One year’s income, appropriated to roads and 
schools, would put a new face upon the island, and give a 
new character to its inhabitants. 

The political relations of Cuba to the mother country, and 
other powers, — upon which we must add a few words in 
conclusion, although a part of what we might have said un- 
der this head has been necessarily anticipated under the pre- 
ceding one, — are far from being so agreeable a subject of 
contemplation, as the climate, soil and vegetable produc- 
tions. On reviewing the condition of the island before and 
since the opening of the ports, it would seem as if this, the 
great event, as we have said, in its recent history, was mainly 
a fortunate accident, attributable to the personal character 
and influence of Aranjo. Something, however, must be al- 
lowed for the liberal spirit which prevailed at this time in 
the councils of the mother country and the other great Eu- 
ropean powers. The overwhelming preponderance of the 
territorial and military influence of Napoleon, had com- 
pletely broken down all the existing establishments, and 
made it necessary for the governments to fall back upon the 
body of the people, as a sort of reserve. For the purpose 
of doing this with effect, they professed themselves, and en- 
couraged in others, popular and liberal views on all political 
subjects. In Spain, particularly, the insurrection against 
the French was effected in the name of independence, lib- 
erty and the rights of nations. The circumstances of the 
time naturally generated a corresponding sentiment in all 
who took a part in the public affairs. The tone that pre- 
vailed in the Cortes which assembled at Cadiz, and after- 
wards formed the constitution of 1812, was decidedly dem- 
ocratic. It was about this period that the opening of the 
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ports took place, in the first instance, without any formal 
authority from the mother country. In the year 1808, when 
the French had possession of Spain, and all communication 
with the colonies was, for the time, suspended, Aranjo sug- 
gested, at a meeting of the principal merchants of the Ha- 
vana, held under the authority of the Captain-General, that 
the ports should be temporarily opened, as they had occasion- 
ally been at other times, when the commerce with Spain 
was interrupted. The proposition was seconded by Don 
Claudio Martinez de Pinillos, now the Count de Villa-Nueva, 
then employed in some inferior place in the finances, — the 
Count de Montalvo, Don Jose Valiente, and other persons of 
consideration, whose opinions had been formed in the school 
of Aranjo, — and was adopted. When the Cortes were 
convened at Cadiz, the American provinces were invited to 
send deputies, and the Island of Cuba was represSnted, as 
has been said, by the most distinguished among these patri- 
ots, who employed their influence with the metropolitan 
government to procure a confirmation of the liberty of trade. 
The plan met with opposition from the merchants of Ca- 
diz, Barcelona, and the other ports, who had hitherto en- 
joyed a monopoly of the colonial trade ; but the great ad- 
vantage resulting from the new state of things to the Island, 
and through it to the monarchy in general, had already be- 
come too apparent to permit the restoration of the old sys- 
tem, and the liberty of trade was continued. It required, 
however, great address, to bring about this result ; and the 
merchants of Cadiz, according to the statement of the Count 
de Villa-Nueva, were so much enraged with Don Jose Vali- 
ente, for the active part which he took in the affair, that 
they seriously contemplated a resort to assassination. In 
1814 the king returned, and a reaction took place in favor 
of arbitrary principles of government; but such was the in- 
fluence of the friends of free trade at the Havana, and so 
clearly had the result demonstrated the correctness of their 
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views, that no attempt was made to re-establish the monop- 
oly. The memorial upon this subject, addressed, at his de- 
sire, to the Spanish Minister at the Congress of Vienna, by 
Don J. P. Valiente, is a very remarkable paper, as well for 
the sagacity and justice of its views, as for power of style. 

* We must not close our eyes,’ says this eloquent patriot, 

* upon the changes that are continually taking place around 
us. Such blindness would only irritate the Americans, and 
produce results that may easily lie foreseen without being 
here specified. The monopoly is a part of a system which 
is now superannuated : any attempt to revive it at the ex- 
pense of the liberty and welfare of the people, will create 
disgust and end in revolution. It is bad policy to compel 
men to believe that they are abandoned by their natural 
protectors, and have nothing to consult but their own imme- 
diate interest.’ The flood of wealth which was already 
pouring into the colony, and through it into the royal treas- 
ury, spoke more loudly even than these, or any other argu- 
ments, to the royal ears. The Intendant of the Island, Don 
Alexander Ramirez, made an official report in favor of con- 
tinuing the new system ; and in 1818, — during the interval 
of purely arbitrary government, that intervened between the 
king’s return and the revolution of 1820, — the liberty of 
trade was definitively confirmed. 

In the meantime, the continental provinces had all de- 
clared their independence, and an army of ten thousand 
men had been collected at Cadiz, under General Morillo, to 
reduce them to obedience. On the 1st of January, 1820, 
this army proclaimed the constitution of 1812, which was 
shortly after signed by the king and adopted by the whole 
country. Of all the American possessions, Cuba, the only 
one in which the liberty of trade had been allowed, was 
also the only one which Had not thrown off the authority of 
the mother country. Here was another overwhelming and 
irresistible argument in favor of the new system, which was 
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thus established beyond the possibility of being ever again 
shaken. Under the old monarchy, the colonies had been 
regarded as integral parts of the national territory, and had 
been governed in the same way with the peninsular prov- 
inces, excepting that the mother country retained a monop- 
oly of the trade. As the representative form of govern- 
ment had now been adopted for the peninsula, consistency 
required that the colonies should either be represented in 
the national Cortes, or should have legislative assemblies of 
their own. The latter system had the example of England 
in its favor, the former suited better with the Spanish idea 
of the integrity of the whole territory, and was adopted. 
The American colonies had all sent deputies to the first 
Cortes, and on the revival of the constitution in 1820, the 
island of Cuba, which had now merited and obtained the 
title of ‘ ever faithful,’ ( siempre fiel,) was again represented 
by some of her noblest and wisest sons. In 1823, the con- 
stitution was again suppressed by the absurd intervention of 
the French government. Upon the death of the king, the 
royal statute (Estatuto Real) which assembled the Cortes 
for the purpose of regulating the succession, acknowledged 
a right of representation in the island of Cuba. After the 
revolution of La Granja in 1836, and the re-establishment 
of the constitution of 1812, the island was again invited to 
send its deputies to Madrid, and actually elected and com- 
missioned them for this purpose. They had already set 
forth upon their mission, but had not yet reached the cap- 
ital, when, on the 16th of January, 1837, the Cortes resolv- 
ed, in secret session, not to permit the deputies from Amer- 
ica to take their seats, and to govern the colonies in future 
by laws specially enacted for the purpose. This extraordi- 
nary proceeding appears to have been adopted without any 
provocation on the part of the inhabitants of Cuba, or any 
other colony, and was directly in contravention of the let- 
ter of the constitution, which made the island an integral 
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part of the Spanish territory, — of the act of the firsfCortes, 
of October 15, 1810, establishing a complete equality of 
rights between the colonies and the peninsula, — and of the 
royal letters of convocation, by which the inhabitants of the 
islands were invited to send deputies to Madrid. The depu- 
ties from Cuba, one of whom was the distinguished patriot 
Saco, on their arrival at Madrid, remonstrated vigorously 
against this proceeding, but without effect. A committee 
of sixteen was directed to examine the question, and report- 
ed in favor of the resolution adopted in secret session, 
which, having passed both branches of the Congress, was 
sanctioned by the executive, and became a law. 

In this state the political relations between the island and 
the mother country have remained ever since. The partic- 
ular motives which led to the adoption of this measure, are 
not distinctly known. If the patient acquiescence of the 
inhabitants of Cuba, under the load of taxes now imposed 
upon them, proves that they are a people much more taxa- 
ble than our forefathers, their tacit submission to this open 
violation by the government of their most important consti- 
tutional rights, shows with equal clearness their comparative 
indifference to the formal securities of their personal rights 
and liberty. Probably the energetic character and adminis- 
tration of Tacon, who was Captain-General at the time when 
these proceedings took place, had their effect in keeping the 
island quiet. It is apparent, however, upon a view of the 
whole affair, that, notwithstanding the earnest, persevering, 
and finally successful efforts of the Spaniards, to establish 
a representative constitution, they have not yet, as a people, 
acquired any distinct notion of the nature of that form of 
government, or imbibed, to any considerable extent, its true 
spirit. If such were the case, it would have been morally 
impossible for the Cortes to have passed the law prohibiting 
the deputies from Cuba from taking their seats, and equally 
so for the inhabitants of the island to have submitted to it. 
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Imagine, for a moment, the ferment into which our country 
would be thrown, by the enactment of a law prohibiting the 
senators and representatives of one of the states from taking 
their seats in Congress ; — the indignant declaration of inde- 
pendence by the outraged State, that would follow instanta- 
neously upon the enforcement of such a law, and we may 
have some idea of the light in which these proceedings on 
both sides must be viewed, by persons accustomed to the 
forms and thoroughly imbued with the spirit of constitu- 
tional government. 

If it were the intention of the metropolitan government 
to place its relations with the colony on a just and liberal ba- 
sis, the first step, of course, would be, to restore the repre- 
sentation in the national Cortes, and thus give the island the 
opportunity of being heard, in regard to the details of a de- 
finitive arrangement. The next would be to substitute, in 
the way which, on mature consideration, might appear most 
expedient for both parties, a legal authority, of some sort, 
for the arbitrary rule of a military despot. Madame Merlin 
is of opinion, that a local legislature should be established, 
according to the plan which has been acted on in the Amer- 
ican colonies of Great Britain. A local council of some 
sort seems, in fact, to be absolutely necessary for the proper 
investigation and settlement of a multitude of matters of 
much importance, which cannot well be regulated from a 
distance. The name of such a council, and the precise 
extent of its powers, would be of little consequence ; nor 
would it, in any way, interfere with a representation of the 
island in the Cortes. After these preliminary arrangements 
had been effected, the great practical reform which is wanted 
would follow of course. The liberty of trade, which is now 
little better, in many important points, than a mere name, 
would be rendered complete by the reduction of the enor- 
mous duties to a more moderate standard. Proper securi- 
ties would be afforded to personal rights, and in particular, 
32 
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to the freedom of the press. The present unprecedented 
system of taxation would be abandoned, and, with it, the 
idea of drawing a revenue from the island for the support 
of the metropolitan government. The inhabitants would be 
required to pay only the contribution that would be neces- 
sary to defray the expense of a moderate civil establish- 
ment, and to make the improvements that are so much 
wanted in the interior of the island. Roads would be laid 
out and schools established. Finally, the contraband slave 
trade, which is annually pouring in fresh armies of blacks, 
and rapidly hurrying the colony to a catastrophe like that 
of San Domingo, would be suppressed. Under these new 
circumstances, there would be no necessity for bounties 
or encouragements of any kind to invite emigration from 
abroad. The richness of the soil, and the beauty of the 
climate, would be amply sufficient. The island would 
rapidly be filled with inhabitants, and would more than 
repay to Spain, by the profits of a vastly increased trade, 
for the temporary sacrifice of an important branch of the 
revenue. 

However obvious, on a just and liberal view of the sub- 
ject, may be the advantages of a reform like the one here 
suggested, there is, we fear, but little chance that they will 
very soon become apparent to the Spanish government. 
The continual revolutions of all sorts by which the Peninsu- 
la is distracted, and the frequent changes in the persons of 
the ministers, render it almost impossible that any subject 
should be considered w'ith calmness and maturity. Add to 
this, that the embarrassments of the national treasury nearly 
preclude the idea of abandoning any item of the existing 
ways and means, and especially one so considerable as the 
annual remittance from Cuba. On the other hand, while 
the government continues to exact the present enormous 
taxes, which could not possibly be paid except by the em- 
ployment of the forced labor of slaves, the planters are fur- 
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nished with a sort of apology for persisting in the slave 
trade, and the government with a motive for conniving at it. 
Thus, one abuse perpetuates another, and the whole system 
forms a sort of vicious circle, out of which it is hardly pos- 
sible to imagine any way of escape, except by a violent 
revolution. 

A violent revolution, under such circumstances, would be 
so natural, that nothing could prevent it but the absolute im- 
possibility of success. This is felt by the mother country, 
and the only object immediately contemplated in the pres- 
ent system of administration, is to prevent the occurrence 
of any such movement. For this purpose a regular army 
of from ten to fifteen thousand men is kept up, recruited 
and officered from Spain, well-paid, well-disciplined, and 
constantly ready for effective service. For this purpose 
the capital is invested with fortresses, and the island is 
placed virtually under martial law. For this purpose, the 
Captain-General is entrusted with powers that make him an 
absolute military despot, and fully justify him in any act 
of violence which he may think proper to commit. By the 
royal order of May 23, 1825, which is still in force, the 
Captain-General is invested with all the powers conferred 
by law on the governors of cities in a state of siege, and, 
particularly, with ample and unlimited authority to banish 
from the island all persons, of whatever rank, profession 
or family, and, if they were employed in the public service, 
to replace them by others more faithful to his majesty. 
* Your excellency,’ continues the order, 1 is also fully 
authorized to suspend the execution of all orders and de- 
crees, relating to any branch of the administration ; and in 
short, to do whatever you may think expedient for the King's 
service.' 

Whatever else may be said of this order, it is at least, as 
Madame Merlin remarks, sufficiently explicit. The author- 
ity conveyed by it, is partially acted on, and the Havana is, 
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in fact, permanently under martial law. The power of pro- 
ceeding arbitrarily against suspected persons, is very freely 
exercised, and, apparently, without much discrimination. 
We learn, for example, from private sources, that one of the 
most accomplished men of science and purest characters on 
the island, to whom we have already alluded, Don Jose de 
la Luz, has been recently arrested and imprisoned, as an 
accomplice in the late conspiracy, — probably, for no better 
reason than that he has been somewhat active in attempting 
to procure the suppression of the contraband slave-trade. 
To what extent, the great object of preventing revolution is 
likely to be effected by this system, the events of the last 
year afford some means of conjecturing. Under the imme- 
diate influence of this display of military and dictatorial 
powers, a conspiracy was formed, including, as it seems, a 
large portion of the slaves, and some of the Creole inhabi- 
tants, apparently aided and abetted by emissaries from 
abroad, and having in view, the double objects of emancipa- 
tion for the blacks, and independence of the mother coun- 
try for the whites. A discovery of the plot, followed up by 
the most energetic measures on the part of the local gov- 
ernment, has temporarily suppressed this project : but, un- 
fortunately, the occurrence and suppression of one conspir- 
acy, rather increases, than diminishes the probability of 
others, so long as the causes that led to the first, are left to 
operate with all their former force. In the meantime, the 
existing system seems to be exposed to danger, not less 
imminent, though of a different kind, from another quarter. 
A military officer of rank and talent, invested with dicta- 
torial power, and placed at the head of an effective army, 
acting under a government so distracted and inefficient, as 
that of Spain, might naturally conceive the idea of convert- 
ing this island into an independent Empire. No means at 
the disposal of the Spanish government could prevent the 
execution of such a scheme, if it were attempted ; nor, un- 
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der present circumstances, is there any foreign European 
power that would, probably, be very anxious to guaranty 
the possession of the island to the mother country, against 
an efficient Captain General, who should seek to erect it 
into an independent state. Great Britain, as the principal 
European maritime power and the habitual Protector of the 
island, is the one to which Spain would naturally, in the 
first instance, look for aid ; but the manner in which the 
treaties for suppressing the slave-trade have been observed 
in Cuba, have not led the British government to look with 
much complacency upon the existing state of things ; and 
an independent chief, who should engage to enforce these 
treaties, and to emancipate the slaves, would not only not 
encounter opposition from England, but would be sure of 
her sympathy and indirect assistance. 

The intervention of Great Britain in the affairs of the isl- 
and, with a view to the suppression of the slave-trade, and 
the emancipation of the slaves, seems to have been, thus 
far, productive of evil rather than good. By a treaty con- 
cluded in 1817, Spain, as has been already mentioned, in 
consideration of the payment of a stipulated sum of money, 
consented to relinquish the trade. By a subsequent treaty, 
concluded in 1835, she authorized British armed vessels to 
capture Spanish ships engaged in the trade, and established 
a ‘ mixed commission ’ to sit at the Havana, and take cogni- 
zance of cases of this description. The power, thus given, 
has been exercised with great vigilance by the British cruis- 
ers ; but thus far, with little or no effect upon the extent of 
the trade. The Spanish government never seems to have 
considered the treaties as obligatory, and has notoriously 
connived at the evasion and infraction of them. The num- 
ber of slaves imported into the island, has not been mate- 
rially diminished ; and the only result of the treaties has 
been, to increase the hardships imposed upon its victims, by 
counselling the traders to carry on the business in a clan- 
32* 
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destine way. Since the emancipation of the slaves in the 
British West India Islands, a strong desire has been ex- 
pressed in England, to procure the adoption of a similar 
measure in Cuba, and suggestions to this effect were made 
to the Spanish government in the year 1838, by agents 
of the Anti-Slavery Societies, deputed to Madrid for this 
purpose. The subject was, at that time, discussed in the 
Madrid newspapers, and a great alarm was excited in the 
colony, which resulted in an energetic protest by the muni- 
cipality of the Havana, — the Society for Improvement, 
[Junta de Fomento,) and some other public bodies, against 
the project. These documents are given by Madame Mer- 
lin, from the British parliamentary papers, in an appendix, 
and do great credit to the discretion and liberality of the 
authors. While they agree in deprecating the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves, as ruinous alike to them and their mas- 
ters, they agree equally in denouncing the continuance of 
the trade, as, in the highest degree, dangerous to the fu- 
ture tranquillity of the island, and in urging the enforce- 
ment of the treaties with Great Britain. It was generally 
understood in the island, at the period now alluded to, that 
an attempt by the government to emancipate the slaves, 
would produce a declaration of independence. The sug- 
gestion of the Anti-Slavery agents did not find favor at 
Madrid, and the plan of emancipation has, apparently, 
never been contemplated in that quarter. No change was 
effected by the remonstrances from the island in the policy 
of the government, in regard to the continuance of the slave- 
trade, and the system of connivance, which had been tem- 
porarily suspended during the administration of Valdez, has 
been, as we remarked before, revived by the present Cap- 
tain General. The local authorities, and through them, the 
metropolitan government, have been made to believe, that 
the possibility of levying the immense sums now raised in 
the island, depends upon keeping up a constant supply of 
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slaves by fresh importations from Africa. This is probably 
true. The suppression of the slave-trade, — especially, if 
accompanied by the other reforms, which would naturally 
be made, if it were seriously intended to place the relations 
between the colony and the mother country on a footing of 
liberality and justice, — would require, as has been already 
intimated, a preliminary sacrifice of the immense sums now 
remitted to the Peninsula. This, under present circum- 
stances, is, unfortunately, not to be expected. The answer 
of the government to any proposition on this subject, would 
be substantially, if not literally, the same that was made by 
General Tacon, to suggestions of a similar kind, which 
were made to him in person while Governor of the island. 
1 1 am here, not to promote the interest of the people of 
Cuba, but to serve my master the King.’ 

In the meantime, other agents of the anti-slavery socie- 
ties are understood to have been actively engaged in dis- 
seminating the idea of emancipation among the slaves ; and, 
if any confidence can be placed in the denunciations of the 
conspirators, were active in fomenting the late insurrection. 
The most conspicuous and important of these agents appears 
to have been Mr. David Turnbull, lately British Consul at 
the Havana, who is represented, in the denunciations just 
alluded to, as having been the virtual head of the conspiracy, 
nnd, as having been looked to, as the provisional ruler of the 
island in the event of its success. The employment of this 
person as Consul at the Havana by the British government, 
seems to implicate the ministry in a rather unpleasant way 
in the intrigues of the abolitionists. But it would be hardly 
just or safe to attach too much importance to these confes- 
sions of the detected conspirators, some of which, are known 
to have been prompted by sinister motives, and directed 
against persons entirely innocent of any concern in the plot. 
Unfortunately, the undisguised opinions and previous con- 
duct of Mr. Turnbull, give to the denunciation, so far as he 
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is involved, a high degree of probability. That his govern- 
ment is implicated with him, in any other way than by ex- 
pressing, as it has frequently done, a general approbation of 
the character and proceedings of the anti-slavery societies, 
we should be unwilling to believe, and, in fact, consider as 
hardly probable. 

The conspiracy itself is a separate topic of high interest 
and importance, as illustrating the state of the island, and 
its future prospects ; but we have no room to enter upon it 
at the conclusion of this long article. The subject of Cuba, 
under all its aspects, will be brought, we fear, by the irre- 
sistible power of circumstances, but too frequently to the 
notice of the people of the United States. 
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HISTOKY OF INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY* 


[North American Review, July, 1829.] 


A faithful and elegant translation of the works of Plato 
would be one of the most acceptable presents of a literary * 
kind, that could be made to the English public. That of 
Taylor, the only one we have, though complete, is written 
in so barbarous a style as to be wholly illegible ; and those 
celebrated dialogues, which, independently of their beauty 
as literary works, are immeasurably curious and valuable as 
the authentic contemporary reports of the lessons of So- 
crates, the Gospel, as it were, of the first pure and powerful 
proclamation of natural religion, are still inaccessible to the 
mere English reader. Until very recently the other mod- 
ern languages were equally deficient in this respect with 
ours. The German version of Schleiermacher has been 
published within a few years, and the French one by Pro- 
fessor Cousin, of which we have now the satisfaction to 
announce the first volumes, is still unfinished. Should this 
be completed, it will in a great measure supply the defect 

*1. (Eavres de Platon. Traduites par Victor Cousin. Yols. i — v. 
8vo. Paris. 1822 — 8. 

2. Frogmens Philosophiques . Par le mime. 8vo. Paris. 1826. 

3. Cours de Philosophic. Par M. V. Cousin, Professeur dc Philoso- 
phic 4 la Faculty de Lettres de Paris. 8vo. Paris. 1323. 

4. Nouveaux Frogmens Philosophic ties. Par le mSuic. 8vo. 1828. 
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of which wc complain, though in a manner less honorable 
than we could have wished, to our own contemporary litera- 
ture. An acquaintance with the French language is, how- 
ever, so general, that most persons who would be capable 
of enjoying Plato in an English dress, will not probably 
find him much less familiar in the elegant Parisian costume 
in which he is now presented to us. Mr. Cousin unites, in 
a superior degree, most of the qualifications necessary for 
complete success in this undertaking ; and whatever may 
be the fortune of his own philosophy (concerning which we 
are not very sanguine,) he will, we think, at all events 
secure a high and durable reputation by thus connecting 
his name and labors with those of the eloquent disciple of 
Socrates. He combines, in fact, the vivacity and fine taste 
that are in some degree natural to his countrymen, with the 
indefatigable industry, the wide research, and the patient 
meditation, which, in these degenerate days, have been con- 
sidered as almost peculiar to the Germans. The particu- 
lar direction that he has given to his studies, which, it seems, 
have been very much turned to the writers of the Alexan- 
drian or new Platonic school, though unfortunate, perhaps, 
in some respects, for his own fame, has at least served to 
increase his familiarity with the language and opinions of 
his author, and to supply him with the most complete ap- 
paratus of critical learning that could possibly be brought 
to bear upon his text. Being thus possessed of every facil- 
ity and advantage for obtaining a correct understanding of 
the sense of Plato, and having at command a most flowing, 
beautiful, and spirited French style, he has given us a trans- 
lation, which will be read with delight as a literary work 
by all who have a taste for intellectual enjoyment of a high 
order, and may at the same time be depended on as an 
exact representation of the celebrated original. The only 
defect which we have noticed in the execution of this noble 
enterprise is, that the translator has occasionally introduced 
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his peculiar philosophical theories into the introductory- 
remarks which he has prefixed to the several Dialogues. 
Were these theories less questionable than they often are, 
it would have been, perhaps in better taste to have reserved 
them for his own original writings, and to have permitted 
his translation to remain an unsophisticated monument of 
the highest result in wisdom and eloquence, that unassisted 
human powers have yet attained. The infusion of doubt- 
ful matter is, however, very moderate, both as respects the 
quantity, and the tone in which it is pressed ; and the work 
will be read, on the whole, with nearly unmingled pleasure. 
It will serve, we think, to extricate this elegant philosopher, 
whose poetical graces were the charm of all antiquity, 
from the dust and lumber of learned libraries, and fairly 
introduce him into the circle of polite literature in which he 
is properly fitted to move. He will now be read where- 
ever the French language is known, that is, throughout the 
civilized world, by those who read nothing which does not 
address itself to the taste as well as to the understanding; 
and we should not be surprised, if some of the fair devo- 
tees at the shrine of learning should occasionally employ a 
part of the awkward interval, between the finishing of the 
last new novel and the appearance of its forthcoming suc- 
cessor, in comparing the profession and proofs of Platonic 
attachment with which they are constantly besieged, with 
the theory of the subject as developed in the works of the 
master. The last volume will contain a life of Plato, and 
a full exposition of his philosophy, by Mr. Cousin. 

The other works whose titles are placed at the head of 
this article, contain original speculations of Professor Cousin 
upon several points in intellectual and moral science, 
together with a course of public lectures on the History of 
Philosophy, which he delivered at Paris during the last sum- 
mer. We have already taken the liberty to express our 
doubts of the correctness of the peculiar theories of this 
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writer ; * but we would not be understood to speak with 
confidence on the subject, because wc have not yet the meaus 
of ascertaining with precision what his views really are. 
Two of the volumes now before us are avowedly collections 
of fragments, in which the author does not profess to give a 
clear and connected view of his system. He has also em- 
ployed in these essays a technical phraseology apparently 
imitated from that of the German metaphysicians, which is 
often nearly or quite unintelligible, and which forms a sin- 
gular contrast with the simple and perspicuous style, which 
he has at command whenever it suits his purpose. The 
Lectures on Philosophy are prepared in a more popular form, 
but they take up successively so large a variety of subjects, 
that each is necessarily treate'd in a very summary manner ; 
and although they profess to give a succinct sketch of the 
author’s opinions, we are still unable to assure ourselves 
that we quite understand him ; or, as we should rather per- 
haps say, we are unwilling, upon so imperfect a statement, 
to form a definitive judgment upon principles which, as 
they are here set forth, do certainly appear to us extremely 
hazardous, but which are evidently the conclusions of a 
very able, industrious, and apparently upright and conscien- 
tious inquirer, deduced from an arduous and long continued 
course of reading and reflection. The author proposes to 
continue the explanation of his views in successive annual 
courses of lectures, on the various branches of intellectual 
and moral science ; and when these shall have brought into 
clearer light the real character of his system, we may, per- 
haps, take another occasion to examine its merits. 

Mr. Cousin, who is still in the prime of life, appears to 
have had his first philosophical education under the instruc- 
tions of Mr. Royer Collard, now the distinguished President 
of the French House of Deputies. This statesman resided 
at Paris during the reign of Napoleon, ostensibly in a 

* la Essays published in earlier part of this collection. 
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wholly private condition, though in fact employed, as is 
now understood, in the capacity of a private agent of the 
absent king. However this may be, he certainly busied 
himself in giving lectures on intellectual and moral philoso- 
phy at one of the public institutions, and was the person 
who first brought into notice in France the writers of the 
modern Scotch school, particularly Reid. Mr. Cousin 
speaks in high terms of the value of his lectures, some 
fragments of which have lately been published as an appen- 
dix to a French translation of Reid, which has not yet 
reached us. It is evident, indeed, from the profound and 
original notions on the theory of government, constantly 
thrown out in the speeches of Mr. Royer Collard, that his 
mind is of a decidedly philosophic cast ; although other 
more absorbing, though perhaps not more important pursuits, 
have since withdrawn him entirely from the schools. His 
disciple does not seem to have been long contented within 
the somewhat narrow circle which the Edinburgh doctors 
have marked out as the impassable limit of the Philosophy 
of Mind. His studies took a wider range through the whole 
field of metaphysical science, from its first splendid devel- 
opments in ancient Greece, down to its last multifarious and 
somewhat mystical exhibitions in modem Germany. After 
this large survey of all the various systems and theories 
that have successively obtained the public favor, he appears 
to have selected, as the object of his peculiar preference, 
the one which had hitherto been regarded as the least invi- 
ting and probable among them ; we mean that of the New 
Platonism , a doctrine which, as our readers are aware, pre- 
vailed in the Greek schools at the last period of their exist- 
ence, and was still flourishing when they were closed by 
order of the Emperor Justinian. This system had been 
generally viewed as a wholly worthless and, as it were, 
monstrous product of an age in which the worst kind of 
barbarism, that which follows a period of civilization, was 
33 
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gaining very fast upon the abodes of art and science. It 
was considered as a strange amalgamation of all the super- 
stitious notions and practices of the time, with abstract 
theories which seemed to border very nearly on absolute 
atheism. The professors of this doctrine dealt in magical 
incantations, evocations of departed spirits, and various 
other sorts of mysteries. They publicly and zealously pa- 
tronized the worship of the fantastic deities of the Greek 
mythology, which had been long before dethroned by the 
riper judgment of the people, and consigned to endless rid- 
icule by the pen of Lucian. At the same time their bold 
speculations on the nature of the Supreme Mind tended to 
identify this sublime principle with the material universe, 
and thus deny its personal and separate existence. Such 
was the singular and repulsive character of this system, 
which had been rejected, almost without examination, by 
all preceding inquirers, and which Professor Cousin appears 
to have taken under his peculiar patronage. lie seems to 
think, if we understand him rightly, that he can discern 
through the apparent contradictions and absurdities of the 
creed in question, a profound philosophy, which reconciles 
inconsistent theories, and explains those that are apparently 
absurd, by ascertaining their origin and real sense, which 
have commonly little or no connection with their form', and 
are, for the most part, wholly unknown to the mass of the 
people. ‘ The sage ,’ says Proclus, the great authority in 
this school, ‘ is the hierophant of all the mysteries' He 
views with equal respect all the various philosophical and 
religious systems that divide the world, and uses their forms 
and language with equal readiness and sincerity, because he 
considers them all as only different expressions, more or 
less appropriate and intelligible, of the grand elementary 
truths of religion and philosophy. He, and he only, has a 
key to the wild and monstrous fictions, the absurd and self- 
contradictory principles, which the vulgar receive without 
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examination, and often make a merit of believing against 
their understanding, but which are, in fact, only parables, 
whose meaning and moral are for them lost. Such, accord- 
ing to our author, is the real secret of the new Platonic 
philosophy ; and he seems to have adopted the idea as a 
fundamental tenet in his own. An Eclectic spirit, which 
interprets instead of rejecting ; seeks and consequently 
finds points of analogy between the various doctrines, 
instead of madly insisting on merely external differences, — 
is the true philosophical temper, and the only one that will 
guide the inquirer safely through the labyrinth of history. 

This principle is no doubt excellent as a rule of conduct 
and inquiry ; but when toleration and liberality have done 
their best in accounting for apparent contradictions, the 
question still remains, What are the great elementary truths 
of religion and philosophy, into which our sage is to resolve 
all the mysteries ? and upon this question there would per- 
haps be more difference of opinion than our author appears 
to anticipate. The new Platonic theory, of which he seems 
to have adopted the principles as well as the method, borders 
as we have remarked above, on absolute atheism ; and 
might not be so completely satisfactory to all inquirers as it 
has been to himself. However this may be, the view which 
he has taken of this particular system, determined, as we 
have already remarked, to a certain extent, the direction of 
his studies, and the character of his publications. The first 
of these was an edition of some of the unpublished works 
of Proclus, consisting of commentaries on Plato, which were 
preserved in manuscript in the royal library at Paris. His 
next enterprise was the translation of Plato himself, which 
is still in progress. While engaged in these labors, he was 
also much occupied with instruction. His master, Mr. 
Royer Collard, had been appointed, after the return of the 
Bourbons, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of France, and Mr. Cousin had been designated as adjunct 
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professor in the same branch. They were both, however, 
obnoxious to the more violent royalists, as persons sus- 
pected of political liberality, and during the ascendency of 
Mr. de Villele were prohibited from delivering lectures. 
During this period our author was employed in solitary 
studies and private instruction, and appeared but little before 
the world. His only publication was the first of the vol- 
umes of ‘ Philosophical Fragments ’ now before us, consist- 
ing in part of detached articles, mostly critical, which he 
had contributed to the scientific journals, and in part of ex- 
tracts from his lectures, which, however, from the concise 
and almost enigmatical style in which they are written, 
afford slender means of ascertaining his opinions. A second 
volume under the same title has lately appeared, but 
has not yet reached us. At this time Mr. Cousin travelled 
into Germany, in company with the young Duke of Monte- 
bello. Here his reputation for literature seems to have 
gone before him and to have alarmed the jealousy of the 
Prussian police, then very much on the alert in regard to 
what they called ‘ revolutionary movements ’ ( demagogische 
Umtriebe,) a phrase which was hardly supposed before to 
mean the publication of editions of Proclus and translations 
of Plato. Our professor was politely invited to take up his 
lodgings in a fortress, where, in the absence of all materials 
for study, he had full leisure to reflect upon the difference 
between the habits of the tyrants of our day, and of that of 
his great master. Dionysius of Sicily, one of the most re- 
markable among the latter, had, as is well known, assidu- 
ously courted the society of Plato, and entertained him at 
his court, with the highest distinction. The French minis- 
try, more inclined at heart to the modern fashion of dealing 
with philosophers than to the ancient one, though embar- 
rassed in their practice by the prejudices of the weaker 
brethren among their countrymen, did not probably exert 
themselves with any great excess of zeal in his favor. After 
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a while, however, he obtained his release, and returned 
to Paris. In the mean time the public opinion of the coun- 
try had been rapidly changing, and liberalism was now lord 
of the ascendant. One of the first results of this political 
revolution, was the elevation of Mr. Royer Collard to the 
Presidency of the House of Deputies ; and another very 
natural consequence of it was the restoration of Mr. Cousin 
to his professorial chair, and the renewal of his public lec- 
tures. He accordingly resumed his labors during the last 
summer, and under the encouragement afforded by these 
auspicious changes in the feeling of the people, he seems to 
have been animated with fresh alacrity, and has laid out a 
wide and arduous field for future exertion. His first course 
of lectures, which is one of the works before us, professes to 
give a very summary' sketch of the history of philosophy, 
through all its various branches, sects, and divisions ; the 
most important of which are again to be taken up sepa- 
rately and made the subject of distinct courses. That of 
the present year will be occupied with the philosophy of 
ancient Greece.* The one now before us is not liable, in 
point of style, to the objections which we have taken the 
liberty to make to the ‘ Fragments.’ It is, on the contrary, 
remarkably well written throughout, and rises occasionally 
into high flights of eloquence. The attractions of our 
author’s manner, both as a writer and as an orator, are in- 
deed sufficiently attested by the largeness of the audience 
which attended the delivery of the lectures, and by the evi- 
dent signs of satisfaction with which they were constantly 
received. Their principal defect results from the vast ex- 

* Since writing this article, we learn from the French newspapers that 
Mr. Cousin has commenced his second course of lectures, and that the 
subject of them is not, as he had intimated that it would be, the philosophy 
of ancient Greece ; but that of the eighteenth century. From the manner 
in which these lectures are mentioned in the newspapers, it appears that 
they have excited a strong sensation, and have even been made a matter of 
controversy between the different political parties. 

33 * 
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tent of the subject, which renders it impossible to treat it in 
any of its parts with much fulness ; and as the speculations 
in which the author indulges, are often of a novel charac- 
ter, it is not always easy to follow his meaning. We must 
also add, that although the language is generally perspicu- 
ous, the thoughts are not uniformly brought out with the 
precision which is so necessary in all philosophical discus- 
sions. For these reasons, and looking upon the present 
works as an imperfect, and, as it were, preliminary develop- 
ment of our author’s views, we deem it expedient, as we 
have remarked above, not to examine them in great detail, 
although many passages might be selected from them, 
which would furnish matter of interesting reflection. Re- 
serving the discussion of Mr. Cousin’s peculiar theories for 
a more fitting moment, we shall rather avail ourselves of 
this occasion to complete the very rapid survey of the most 
important epochs in the history of intellectual philosophy, 
which we commenced in a former essay.* In our review 
on the first part of the Baron de Gerando on this subject, we 
pursued the progress of the science, from its origin in 
Greece, down to the period of utter depression and decay 
that preceded the revival of letters in modem Europe. The 
second part of the same work, which completes the survey, 
by bringing it down to the present time, has not yet ap- 
peared, or at least has not yet reached us ; but the publica- 
tion of the works before us, in which Professor Cousin 
treats in his usual summary way the philosophy of the last 
three centuries, seems to offer a not unfavorable occasion 
for resuming the discussion. 

The view taken by our author of the history of the 
period which formed the subject of the article above alluded 
to, is succinctly exposed in the following remarks, which 
form the whole of one of the ‘ Philosophical Fragments,’ 


* See p. 185, in this volume. 
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and will give the reader a rather advantageous notion of his 
manner. The train of thought accords, in general, with 
the common opinion. 

‘ The problem of the origin of knowledge may be solved in two 
different ways, by tracing it respectively to the senses or to the 
understanding. We meet with these different solutions at the 
very birth of philosophy, in the doctrines of the two Greek schools, 
called the Ionian and the Italian. The science advances, but the 
problem still remains ; and the different modes of solving it con- 
tinue to characterize the different sects. Pythagoras revives in 
Plato, who looks at everything d priori. Aristotle restores the 
Ionian system, with great improvements ; deduces all his princi- 
ples from a scrupulous observation of particular facts, and in estab- 
lishing his theories constantly reasons d posteriori. The Academy 
and the Lyceum are the two schools into which almost all others 
may be resolved. They divided the ancient world, and the mid- 
dle ages ; and the history of the manner in which their doctrines 
have been modified by the state of civilization at different limes, 
and by the character of individuals, forms, in fact, the history of 
philosophy. What higher praise can be given to two men than 
to say, that for two thousand years in succession the minds of their 
fellow men have followed in their track, and can claim at best no 
higher honor thap that of entering fully into their ideas ? The en- 
comium is immense, but must be considered as fully merited, by 
all who have studied the philosophy of the middle ages. Plato is 
a father of the church. He reigned a long time at Alexandria. 
Until the ascendency of the Arabs, he was the favorite philoso- 
pher throughout Europe. All who were not skeptics, and who 
had endeavored to account for the origin of knowledge, adopted 
his theory. After the arrival of the Arabs, Aristotle took his 
turn, but was so ill understood, that the only result of his in- 
fluence was the logic of the schools, which was little else than the 
art of unmeaning disputation. Important questions were no longer 
the objects of study, and nothing was heard but a confused jargon 
of contTOverv about absurdities invented in the leisure of the clois- 
ters, which had no relation whatever to any real facts or interests. 
At the first dawn of the revival of learning, the problem of the or- 
igin of knowledge reappears, and two modes of solving it form re- 
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spectively the basis of the great rival schools of Nominalists and 
Realists, which divided the last period of the middle ages. As an- 
tiquity was better understood, Plato and Aristotle still shared be- 
tween them the empire of opinion. The former is explained by 
George of Trebisond, the latter by Bessarion, and others of less 
celebrity. Such was the state of philosophy, before the appear- 
ance of Bacon. 

‘ Bacon was the first man of genius who had applied himself to 
the science since the time of Plato and Aristotle. The philoso- 
phers of the long intervening period are at best men of letters, and 
generally only monks. Bacon merits the title of the father of 
modern philosophy, inasmuch as he invented the method which has 
produced the great discoveries of modern times. He is the father 
of modem philosophy, not because he created, but because he point- 
ed out the means of creating it. If I were asked what is the phi- 
losophy of Bacon, 1 should hold my peace, from respect for the 
memory of that great man, or I should say that he had none at all. 
His object was not to introduce particular systems, but a general 
method for ascertaining truth. A philosophical writer has com- 
pared Bacon to one of the guide-posts erected on the public roads, 
which show the way to passengers, but never move themselves. 
Bacon himself declared that he w r as not laboring to remove the ob- 
scurity from particular parts of the temple of Science, but to light 
a torch which should illuminate the whole building. We cannot, 
therefore, say, the school of Bacon, as we say, the school of Plato, 
because Bacon had no positive doctrine ; but it is his spirit which 
animates the whole modem philosophy, and gives it a character of 
precision and severity unknown to the ancients. We may, howev- 
er, say, that Bacon, though he teaches no peculiar doctrine, yet by 
constantly recommending the experimental method, engages, as it 
were, to explain everything in that way. It is in this sense that 
he is the founder of a school, and that he belongs himself to the 
school of Aristotle. But I rather love to consider Bacon as inde- 
pendent of all schools ; above both teachers and disciples ; master- 
ing all the sects of philosophy without attaching himself to any 
one. Under his influence the zeal for science increases, and new 
advances are made ; but the fatal problem is still present, and the 
ancient solutions arc still resorted to, under some variations of 
form. Aristotle remained in possession of the schools, until Des- 
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cartes deprived him of his influence. But what were the works 
of Descartes ? I speak now of his positive philosophy, and not of 
his method, the originality of which is above all praise. What, 
I repeat, are the works of Descartes ? In substance, a commenta- 
ry on Plato. The archetypes of the latter reappear under the name 
of innate ideas. The Academy revives, and reckons among its 
numerous and illustrious disciples such men as Malebranche, Ar- 
naud, Bossuet, Fdnilon, almost the whole age of Louis the Four- 
teenth. On the other hand, Locke attacks Descartes, and while 
rejecting the authority of Aristotle, becomes the restorer of his 
principles. The comprehensive and conciliating genius of Leib- 
nitz endeavors to unite Locke and Descartes, Aristotle and Plato ; 
but with all his impartiality, he evidently inclines to the latter. 
All the subsequent systems resolve themselves ultimately into 
those of Locke and Leibnitz. The philosophy of France and Eng- 
land is the offspring of the former, that of Germany of the latter. 
These, as we have seen, are themselves the representatives of the 
rival philosophers of Greece. It is therefore with these two great 
men we must commence all serious inquiry into the history of in- 
tellectual science.’ 

The first great names which we meet with in the history 
of modern philosophy, are those of Descartes and Bacon ; 
but these illustrious men, as is justly remarked in the above 
extract, were the inventors of methods rather than of sys- 
tems. Descartes asserted the right of inquiry and private 
judgment against the despotism of the name of Aristotle, 
which still remained unshaken. He affirmed that nothing 
must be taken on trust, and would not even admit his own 
existence, until he had proved it to his full satisfaction by a 
syllogism. This W'as the first step in the progress of truth, 
for without inquiry there could of course be no discovery. 
Bacon made another important advance, but still of a pre- 
paratory kind, by recommending the practice of reasoning 
from experiment and observation, instead of the syllogistic 
system, then generally in use. In doing this, he appears 
to have supposed himself to be substituting a new method 
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for that of Aristotle, and accordingly gave to the work in 
which he announced his plan, the title of ‘ Novum Organon ,’ 
a new Machine , or Method , as if in opposition to that of 
‘ Organon ,’ which the * mighty Stagyrite ’ has affixed to his 
Logic. In reality, as we remarked in the Essay to which 
we have already alluded, Bacon only restored the method 
of Aristotle himself, which had been kept out of view by 
the schoolmen, in consequence of the exaggerated impor- 
tance which they had attached to some of his other ideas. 
Aristotle never recommended the syllogistic system as a 
mode of discovering new facts. He was aware that this 
could only be done by observation or experiment ; and ac- 
cordingly recommended this method, in opposition to that 
of his master, Plato, who believed that general ideas were 
an original or innate possession of the mind, and that they 
w'ere the basis of all our knowledge. But in the experi- 
mental method of acquiring knowledge, the generalization 
of facts is hardly less important than the discovery of them, 
both operations being indeed indispensable ; and it was to 
facilitate the former, that the Stagyrite laid down the rules 
of correct reasoning in his Logic, — a work which exhibits 
in a remarkable degree the power and acuteness of his ex- 
traordinary mind, and which, if he had written nothing else, 
■would have procured him a reputation of the highest order. 
The monks of the middle ages were so much delighted with 
the precision and justness of these rules, that they played at 
logic as a sort of interesting game, without caring or know- 
ing whether the facts supposed in their arguments were 
true or false ; just as a real amateur plays at whist for coun- 
ters, with as much eagerness as he would for the highest 
stake. Their error did not consist in employing the syllo- 
gistic method, which was excellent when applied to its pro- 
per use, but in employing it exclusively, to the neglect of 
observation ; and the sendee rendered to science by Bacon 
did not lie in rejecting the syllogistic method, and over- 
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throwing the authority of Aristotle, but in completing the 
apparatus for discovering truth, by bringing into view an- 
other Aristotelian method, of which the schoolmen had in a 
manner lost sight. The glory of Aristotle was or should 
have been increased, instead of being diminished, by the 
suggestions of Bacon ; but as the monks are justly blamable 
for having neglected the experimental method of the philo- 
sopher (as they called him, par excellence,) in their admira- 
tion of his Logic, so the great Chancellor of England is 
liable, perhaps, to the reproach of having, whether by de- 
sign or accident, overlooked the beauty and usefulness of 
Aristotle’s rules for generalization, in his zeal for experi- 
ment, and of having appropriated to himself the credit of 
inventing this latter method, which properly belonged to 
the same great master of science. Bacon, instead of un- 
dermining, in fact restored the philosophy of Aristotle. 
Since his time it has reigned with undisputed authority 
throughout Europe ; while by a singular sort of chance, the 
name of its author has labored under a sort of disgrace, 
from which, however, it is now fast recovering. It is pro- 
bably destined to receive, through the long course of en- 
lightened and civilized ages which, as we may hope, is now 
opening on the world, an intelligent homage, hardly less 
deep and general than the ignorant devotion of which it was 
formerly the object. 

The necessity of inquiry being thus pointed out by Des- 
cartes, and the proper method of conducting it revived by 
Bacon, it only remained to proceed in earnest to the work 
of actual discovery. It is the glory of Newton and Locke, 
to have directed their labors at once, and with all the ne- 
cessary zeal and perseverance, to the most important sub- 
jects in physical and intellectual science ; and the splendor 
of the results corresponded with, or even surpassed all that 
might have been expected from the excellence of the new 
method, and the extraordinary talent of those who made the 
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application of it. It does not belong to our subject to insist 
on the value of the astonishing discoveries of Newton. The 
efforts of Locke in an equally or still more interesting field, 
were hardly less successful, although the truths he has made 
known, from their entirely abstract character, are somewhat 
less fitted to attract the attention and excite the imagination 
of the world at large. The sendees which these illustrious 
philosophers respectively rendered to intellectual and physi- 
cal science, were, indeed, of an exactly similar character. 
The great principles of the Newtonian system had been 
suspected even by the ancients, and were probably taught 
in the schools of Pythagoras ; but resting on insufficient 
grounds, they never took deep hold on the public opinion, 
and were afterwards lost. In modern times they were 
again received, as it were on credit, by several distinguished 
inquirers, but still, as before, in the shape of probabilities, 
rather than ascertained truths, and would, perhaps, have 
been lost again, had not the genius and patience of Newton 
fixed them for ever upon the basis of rigorous demonstra- 
tion. In the same way, the leading principles of intellect- 
ual science had floated loosely for centuries upon the chaos 
of public opinion, sometimes adopted, sometimes rejected, 
but in either case on insufficient grounds, and always mix- 
ed up with a large alloy of fiction and absurdity. The 
sagacious and powerful mind of Locke seized upon them as 
they lay in this unsettled and corrupted state, divested them 
of the extraneous matter with which they were connected, 
placed them on a solid foundation of clear and satisfactory 
argument, and arranged them into a regular and systematic 
system. In the ‘ Essay on the Human Understanding,’ 
intellectual science appeared for the first time in a clear 
and intelligible shape, unmingled with the vain and vision- 
ary fancies which had previously disfigured it, and accessi- 
ble to the plain good sense of every cultivated mind. This 
great work is, and will probably always remain, the text- 
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book of the noblest branch of human learning. What higher 
honor could mortal ambition attain or aspire to, than that of 
achieving it ? It is not, perhaps, free from errors j forwhat 
work of the same extent was ever faultless ? But of the ex- 
ceptions that hav6 been taken to it, the most considerable 
have been or will be overruled by the great tribunal of pub- 
lic opinion ; and those that are better founded, are of too 
little consequence to affect its general value. The stylets, 
on the whole, remarkably well adapted to the nature of the 
subject. Disdaining any effort at rhetorical elegance, which 
was foreign to the taste and talent of Locke, and which, 
could he have employed it, would have rather disguised than 
adorned the simple majesty of his matter, it affords, never- 
theless, a fine specimen of pure, correct, perspicuous, man- 
ly, and expressive English. At a time like the 'present, 
when a fondness for meretricious ornament is often recom- 
mended by the example of powerful writers, and sanctioned 
by the temporary favor of the public, the works of Locke 
are, even in point of language, an excellent study, though 
they may not be a perfect model. 

As the services rendered to science by Locke and New- 
ton were in some degree similar, so their fortunes were to a 
certain extent parallel. The extraordinary merit of both 
was at once acknowledged and rewarded by their country- 
men. At about the same, and that no very distant period 
from the one in which they flourished, their reputation 
spread to the continent, where they enjoyed, through the 
greater part of the last century, a sort of vogue, and gene- 
ral popularity, which is rarely accorded in any country to 
foreign writers, even of the highest class. Of late, how- 
ever, a disposition has been manifested in certain quarters, 
to reverse this favorable judgment, as far as it applies to 
Locke. The political revolutions of the last thirty years 
have created a large and active party on the Continent, the 
adherents of which habitually denounce the ‘ Essay on the 
34 
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Human Understanding,’ as the real fountain of all the mis- 
chief which more superficial professors of the same doctrine 
have attributed to Voltaire and Rousseau, and which sounder 
thinkers than those of either class, would perhaps account 
for by causes more deeply seated than the publications of 
any contemporary or recent writers. Accustomed as we 
are to look up to Locke with reverence, as one of the great 
teachers of intellectual, moral, and religious truth ; aware 
that he has not only established in his great work the doc- 
trines of natural religion, but was also a firm believer in 
revelation, in defence of which he published a separate 
treatise ; recollecting that he adorned the splendid elevation 
of his genius by a private life of remarkable disinterested- 
ness and exemplary moral beauty ; looking at his charac- 
ter, we say, under this point of view, which is common to 
the whole English public on both sides of the water, it is 
not without some astonishment as well as pain, that we find 
him branded at the present day by a party on the Continent, 
as the great apostle of irreligion, immorality, impurity, and 
sedition. We still remember the surprise with which we 
some years ago saw him for the first time held up in this 
character, in connection with WicklifF, Hobbes, Luther, Cal- 
vin, Hume, Voltaire, Rousseau, Helvetius, and Robespierre, 
(a singular assortment of names,) in an address from the 
municipality of Madrid to his Catholic Majesty. W 7 e have 
since ascertained that a similar opinion is held respecting 
him by other persons, who are perhaps more competent 
judges on a question of philosophy than the Corregidor and 
Alcaldes of that heroic city. In a late French work, enti- 
tled ‘ Evenings at St. Petersburgh,’ * by a writer of uncom- 

* ‘ Les Soirees de St. Pctersbourg, ou Entrctiens sur le Gouvernement 
Temporal de la Providence, suivis d’un Traite sur les Sacrifices. Par Mr. 
le Comte Joseph de Maistre. 1822.’ This very curious, original, and en- 
tertaining production is a posthumous work of the learned author, who had 
previous.y distinguished himself by several political essays of great power. 
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mon learning and talent, although of an eccentric cast of 
thought, the character and principles of Locke are attacked 
with a sort of fury. We subjoin a few specimens of the 
critical remarks of the Count de Muistre, which from their 
very extravagance are, we think, rather amusing than 
offensive. 

‘ No serious work is less read than that of Locke. I very much 
doubt whether there be a single person in Paris who has perused 
from beginning to end the “ Essay on the Human Understanding.” 
It is much talked of and quoted, but always upon trust. I talked 
about it myself for a long time, with as much intrepidity as the 
rest, without having read it. At length, for the greater freedom 
of my conscience, I went through it, pen in hand, from title-page 
to colophon ; and I assure you that I never executed a more fa- 
tiguing task. In most other books, even of little value, there are 
some instructive or amusing passages, but in the Essay there is 
nothing to console you ; it is as dreary as a vast Arabian desert. 
Not the smallest oasis, not a single inch of verdure, to afford the 
weary traveller a temporary refreshment. Name any one of the 
worst faults that can be found in a book, and I pledge myself to show 
you an example of it in Locke, wherever you choose to open him. 
How pitifully he reasons upon his boasted experimental system ! 
The proper title of the work is not An Essay on the Human Un- 

He writes under the influence of the most decided anti-revolutionary pre- 
judices, and has besides a tincture of mysticism about him, hut is always 
ingenious and elegant, even in his extravagances. The Count was a 
native of Piedmont, and occupied several important situations in the gov- 
ernment of the kingdom of Sardinia. During the residence of his sove- 
reign in the island of that name, he was employed as his minister plenipo- 
tentiary at the court of St. Petersburgh, where the writer of this article 
had some slight personal acquaintance with him in the year 1810. Those 
who have a relish for the higher kinds of intellectual entertainment, will 
find the ‘ Evenings at St. Petersburgh,' oue of the most interesting pro- 
ductions of the present day. The author was an elder brother of Count 
Xavier de Maistre, a general officer in the Russian service, who is known 
to the public by several elegant works of a lighter cast, particularly the 
Voyage autour de Ma Chamhre, and the L 'pre d'Aoste, both of which 
have lately hcen presented to us in an English dress, by a learned foreigner 
residing in this country. 
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derstanding, but An Essay on the Understanding of John Locle. 
It is, in fact, a full-length portrait of 4 the author, executed to the 
life. We recognize at the first glance a man of natural good sense 
and honesty, but completely bewildered and j^ed astray by party 
spirit, besides being absolutely deficient in power of thinking and 
in the most ordinary philosophical learning. It is really laugha- 
ble to find him telling us, that he has taken up the pen in order to 
prescribe the rules by which a reasonable being ought to govern 
his conduct. His philosophy is throughout entirely superficial. 
There is no depth, no reach of mind, nothing thorough or profound 
about him. How I pity and despise the frivolous generation, that 
have made an oracle of him, and whose intellects are still fast 
locked * in the chains of his authority. How I pity especially the 
French, who have neglected and insulted their own Christian Plato 
[Malebranche], a man for whom Locke was not fit to mend pens, 
and have yielded the sceptre of intellectual philosophy to this 
wooden idol of their own creation, this false god of the eighteenth 
century, who knows nothing, says nothing, does and can do no- 
thing. Say what you will of it, the “ Essay on the Human Un- 
derstanding” is, beyond a doubt, the most mortally tiresome pro- 
duction, the one most completely destitute of all pretensions to 
taste and genius, that ever saw the light. But enough on this 
subject. The day will come, and is not now far distant, when 
Locke will be reckoned by general consent among the writers who 
have done the greatest amount of injury to mankind. After lay- 
ing the foundations of his false and dangerous intellectual philoso- 
phy, his fatal activity was next directed to the subject of politics, 
and with an equally deplorable success. He has treated the origin 
of laws as wretchedly as that of ideas ; and here too has advanced 
principles of which we have seen the results. The icy dulness of 
his style would have destroyed, in a great measure, the effect of 
his detestable doctrines : but it was warmed into life in the hot- 
houses of Paris, and there brought forth the revolutionary monster 
that has devoured Europe. Contempt of Locke is the beginning 
of wisdom.’ 

* The pun upon the name of Master John, as this writer elsewhere 
calls our illustrious sage, is by Count de Maistre himself, who uses the 
French word emprisonni, and with much complacency explains it, in ajnote, 
by the phrase locked fast in. 
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We have selected these detached passages as specimens 
of a long article in the form of dialogue, containing a de- 
tailed criticism on some of Locke’s principles which we 
have not room to quote. Extraordinary as this view of his 
philosophy will probably be thought by our readers, we have 
no hesitation in saying, that we believe it to be one which 
now prevails pretty extensively on the continent of Europe. 
It is not confined to the legitimate or anti-revolutionary po- 
litical party, of which the lively and peremptory Chancellor 
of Sardinia was a warm adherent, but is held by many 
adepts of the liberal school. Professor Cousin, for example, 
speaks of Locke in the following manner in the History of 
Philosophy now before us : 

‘ Locke, gentlemen, is a disciple of Descartes as well as Leib- 
nitz, that is, he follows the method of free inquiry, rejecting all 
authority but that of reason, and commencing by an endeavor to 
ascertain the ideas of which we are naturally conscious. But his 
review of these ideas is not complete ; and although he does not 
wholly overlook the internal part of our nature, that is, liberty and 
intelligence, he nevertheless attaches himself principally to the ex- 
ternal part, or sensation. The philosophy of Locke is a branch of 
that of Descartes, but it is a partial and exclusive system. It has 
been carried out into all its consequences, but not in the country of 
the author. England, gentlemen, is a powerful island, and in Eng- 
land everything wears an insular character ; everything is bound- 
ed by fixed limits; nothing spreads itself out into a large expanded 
shape. England is not destitute of invention ; but history proves 
that she does not possess that power of generalization and induc- 
tion, which is necessary to the full development of any great prin- 
ciple. Compare the English political revolution with ours, and 
remark the essential difference between the characters of the two. 
On one side everything is local, — the effect of secondary causes ; 
on the other all is general and ideal. Before the principles of the 
English political reform could acquire influence and produce their 
proper fruits, it was essential that they should be transported to 
the other side of the Channel. In the same way it was necessary 
that the sensual philosophy should cross the Channel, and land 
34 * 
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among a people who, for a number of reasons, — such as the uni- 
versality of their language, their central situation in Europe, their 
character at once firm and supple, their power of thinking, their 
habit of fearless acquiescence in all the consequences of acknowl- 
edged principles, and their remarkable facility of generalization, 
were best fitted to giYe it a full development. It was necessary 
in short that the philosophy of Locke should be received in France. 
There only has it borne its fruits, and thence it is that it has spread 
itself through the whole of Europe. 

‘ In the works of Locke, the sensual system is still incomplete. 
The English philosopher attaches great importance to sensation, 
but he leaves some room for reflection. It was a Frenchman who 
gave to this theory its true character and systematic unity, by sup- 
pressing the insignificant and equivocal functions which Locke has 
assigned to this latter faculty. Condillac demonstrated, that, since 
reflection, as understood by Locke, had no original notions proper 
to itself, — no laws derived from its own essence and which it 
might add to and impuse upon the ideas received through the 
senses, — it was in fact nothing but a modified sensation. He de- 
monstrated that the several modes of reflection, which according 
to Locke constitute our intellectual faculties, were only so many 
forms of sensation ; and hence that sensation, either in its original 
shape of an impression on our material organs or in that of abstrac- 
tion and generalization, is the only element of knowledge and the 
only instrument of acquiring it. On the system of Condillac, sen- 
sation, being once given by the material world, manages all the 
business of the mind without requiring any assistance. As cir- 
cumstances change, this power becomes attention, comparison, 
judgment, reason, and even the will. It becomes the only object 
of consciousness. It becomes in fact the whole mind. What 
then is the mind, thus constituted 1 Evidently nothing more than 
a collection of all our sensations, whether generalized or not, des- 
titute of any principle of unity, substance, or action. I here sim- 
ply state the theory of Condillac, without pretending to criticize it ; 
but I beg you to notice the boldness with which this writer reduces 
everything to sensation, and pushes the philosophy of Locke to its 
natural and necessary results. Considered under this point of 
view, the “ Treatise on Sensation” is a real historical monument. 
In this way Condillac perfected the metaphysical part of the sen- 
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sual system. The moral part, which had not yet been developed, 
was supplied by Helvetins. Our sensations not only inform us of 
the existence of external objects, but create in us emotions of pain 
and pleasure. Avoid then those sensations that give pain, seek 
those that give pleasure, — such is the sum and substance of all 
morality. Saint Lambert composed upon the basis of this princi- 
ple a complete code of ethics, in which the gratification of the 
senses is represented as the essence of virtue, and the pleasure of 
the individual its only object. The same system was carried into 
political science. It was declared, and even decreed, that nations, 
like individuals, are bound by no moral law but that of promoting 
their own interest, of which they are also the exclusive judges. 
The will of the people is therefore the only criterion of political 
justice ; and the sovereignty of the people, the only legitimate 
principle of government.* The theory was applied to other sci- 

* In representing the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people as im- 
plying a denial of the reality of moral distinctions, Mr. Cousin has, we 
think, given an example of the summary method of proceeding from prem- 
ises to conclusions by leaping d pieds joints , which he imputes below to 
the medical philosophers, and of which we shall have occasion to notice 
another instance in his own reasoning. Admitting (what we hold to be 
beyond dispute) that the law of nature, which expresses the will of its 
Divine Author, is an obligatory rule of conduct, it follows that in all 
cases, excepting the extraordinary one Of an immediate revelation, there 
must be somewhere on earth a power competent to declare and enforce this 
law. Every individual possesses and exercises this power for himself as 
far as he has a right to regulate his own conduct, or in the words of St. 
Paul is a laic unto himself. But man naturally exists not merely as an 
individual, but as a member of society, and is bound to obey the law of 
nature which is applicable to him in the latter capacity, as declared by the 
competent authority in the society to whieh he belongs. Who then pos- 
sesses this competent authority ? The doctrine of the sovereignty of the 
people merely affirms, as we understand it at least, that the right of giv- 
ing laws to a society belongs to the society itself, and not to any other 
society, or to any individual or family, as a natural privilege. It is obvi- 
ous that this theory is perfectly consistent with the reality of moral dis- 
tinctions, and that it does not imply the exclusive legitimacy of any par- 
ticular form of government. No form of government can be rationally de- 
fended in theory, excepting as the one in which the nation can best exer- 
cise its natural right of sovereignty. The doctrine does not even imply 
that the numerical majority of the members of a society have a natural 
right to declare the law. The right of sovereignty, which the people in- 
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ences, as for example to medicine. As the mind was supposed to 
be only a bundle of sensible ideas, so life was considered as a col- 
lection of functions without any principle of unity. The harmony 
existing among these functions is, on this system, a very singular 
fact ; but its partisans leaped & pi^ds joints over all difficulties, and 
medicine also was provided with its experimental philosophy.’ 

Although the tone and temper of the two writers from 
whose works we have made these extracts be essentially 
different, it is obvious that their objections to the system of 
Locke are substantially the same. They both belong to a 
school of philosophy which may be looked upon as a reac- 
tion or indirect result of the French Revolution. The long 
train of disasters which accompanied that great political 
crisis, naturally excited a strong prejudice against the moral 
and political theories which prevailed about the time of its 
opening, and were supposed to be, to a certain extent, the 
causes of its occurrence and of the unfortunate direction 
which it pursued for so many years. These moral and 
political theories were also believed, whether correctly or 
not, to be essentially connected with the metaphysical sys- 
tems of the day ; and the latter again, having been published 
and generally received as deductions from the philosophy 
of Locke, were somewhat too hastily identified with his 
opinions. Under these circumstances it appeared necessary, 
in order to furnish a complete refutation of the political doc- 
trines of the French revolutionists, to go back to the source 
of the evil, in the ‘ Essay on the Human Understanding.’ 
The leading principle of this work, that all our ideas are 
either received through the senses or obtained by reflection 


contestably possess, belongs to it, not as a collection of individuals, but as 
a body, and can only be rightfully exercised in such forms as accord with 
the suggestions of reason and natural feelings. But whether the political 
power of a community be exercised by all its members in person as in pure 
democracies, by elected representatives as with us, or by’ hereditary repre- 
sentatives as in monarchical governments, it is equally exercised in all 
these cases, n'en dtylaise d M. Cousin , under a strict moral responsibility. 
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upon such as are so received, was looked upon as the root 
of all the modern heresies ; and was therefore to be set 
aside at all hazards. In order to contest this principle with 
success, it was necessary to show, that such of our notions 
as are not the immediate results of sensation are original 
possessions of the mind. This is the old theory of ijinate 
ideas, which has accordingly been revived with a sort of 
passion by most of the anti-revolutionary philosophers of the 
present day, and has even been adopted, as we have already 
remarked, by many of the adherents of the liberal political 
school ; who while they approve the results of the Revolu- 
tion, are anxious to shake off all responsibility for most of 
the acts and even opinions of its authors. M. Cousin and 
Count de Maistre are both declared partisans of this theory. 
M. de Maistre even goes the length of asserting that all our 
ideas are innate. We shall have occasion to offer a few re- 
marks on this question in noticing the opinions of the mod- 
ern German philosophers, who generally take their depart- 
ure from the same principle. In the mean time we may 
observe here, that in the course of reasoning which brings 
home to Locke the responsibility for the moral and political 
theories of the French Revolutionists, there is more than one 
example of the same summary mode of getting over the 
ground which Professor Cousin attributes to the medical 
philosophers of the last century. We doubt, in the first 
place, whether there be any such close and necessary con- 
nection as the learned professor appears to suppose between 
the metaphysical theories of Condillac and the moral and 
political doctrines that prevailed in France at about the same 
time. It is certain at least that the two systems were not 
professed by the same persons. The ‘ Spirit of Laws,’ the 
text-book of the liberal political school, was openly ridiculed 
by Helvetius, who thought himself, and was generally 
thought at the time by his countrymen, a much more 
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thorough and profound reasoner than Montesquieu.* Rous- 
seau, the most ardent and eloquent apostle of the new theory 
of government, was at open war with the philosophers, and 
a decided spiritualist in metaphysics and religion. f But 
without insisting on this point, which does not belong to our 
present subject, we may go farther, and assume with little 
danger of mistake that the metaphysical theories of Condil- 


* ‘ I know not what our friend the President means,’ said Helvetius, in 
a letter to one of his correspondents written soon after the publication of 
the Spirit of Lavs, ‘ I know not what our friend the President means by 
his three forms of government, each having its different principle. I am 
acquainted with only two sorts of governments ; one the good, the object 
of which would be to promote the happiness of the people, but of which 
we have hitherto had no examples, and the other the bad, comprehending 
all the known instances, and of which the only principle is to squeeze as 
much money as possible out of the pockets of the subject.’ This petulant 
sally was considered at the time as evincing much more depth and power 
of thought, than the definition of law by Montesquieu. It has been well 
observed that a person who accuses all men of being governed by corrupt 
motives, convicts at least one. Supposing this to be true, what opinion 
are we to form of the writer of the following passages in the work of Hel- 
vetius 7 ‘ Man hates dependence ; hence perhaps arises the hatred he natu- 
rally feels for his father and mother.’ Sa haise poue ses pere et 
mere IT! Had this miscreant then no parents 7 Was he, as the despair- 
ing Queen of Carthage in Virgil declares her false-hearted lover to have 
been, born out of the cleft of a rock and suckled by a she-tiger 7 

1 Duris genuit te enutibus borrens 
Caucasus, Hyrcanieque adindrunt ubera tigres.’ 

We are bound perhaps in charity to believe, that Helvetius was not quite 
so bad as he has here represented himself, and that he was so far deluded 
by his own wretched sophistry as to mistake and belie the feelings of his 
heart. Such however was the morality which the best informed part of 
society, the sons and daughters, the fathers and mothers, of France, re- 
ceived and applauded half a century ago with a kind of general enthusiasm. 
Can we wonder that such a society should have been visited by the judg- 
ments of that God who avenges with unheard-of tortures even a look that 
threatens a parent with insult 7 ‘ The eye that mocketh at his father and 
despiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the valley shall pick it out, and 
the young eagles shall cat it.’ 

+ Hume, it is well known, declared that Rousseau was little better than 
a Christian in his own way. 
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lac are not either necessary or natural deductions from the 
principles of Locke ; that the latter is of course not respon- 
sible for the errors contained in them ; and that these errors, 
with their practical moral and political results, whatever 
they may have been, are justly imputable to no one but 
their actual and immediate author, that is, to Condillac him- 
self. This observation naturally leads us to make a few 
remarks upon the philosophy of that writer, undoubtedly the 
most distinguished, with all his errors, of the disciples of 
Locke. 

The object of Condillac, as is correctly observed by Mr. 
Cousin in the above extract, was to simplify and complete 
the philosophy of his great master, which had just been 
made known on the Continent at the time when he wrote. 
Assuming the leading principle of Locke, that all our know- 
ledge is the fruit of sensation or reflection, and not an origi- 
nal possession of the mind, he undertook to prove that the 
abstract notions which are referred by Locke to the latter 
source, being only generalizations of sensible ideas, are in 
fact sensible ideas under another form. But, as sensation 
is the appropriate name for the faculty by which we take 
cognizance of sensible ideas, if it be admitted that all our 
ideas are substantially of this description, it follows that 
all our intellectual faculties are in substance nothing more 
than modes of sensation. Imagination and memory are 
merely sensation representing to itself, under the same or 
different combinations, the ideas which it has already ac- 
quired. Reason is sensation comparing and developing two 
or more ideas. Thus far the language used, though in our 
opinion exceedingly objectionable, might perhaps admit of 
such explanations as would make it appear consistent with 
facts. But Condillac proceeds a great deal farther. Our 
affections as well as our perceptions are the results of the 
action of external objects on our senses. These therefore 
in all their variety, — love, hatred, hope, fear, astonishment, 
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anger, and the rest, are only so many modes of sensation ; 
that is, loving, hating, hoping, fearing, and wondering, are 
only other names for seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and 
feeling. The will itself, which is only the affection or de- 
sire that predominates for the moment over all others, comes 
under the same general category, and is only another mode 
of sensation ; w'hich is thus made to comprehend our whole 
moral as well as intellectual being, or, in the language of 
Condillac himself, the whole soul. In support of his theory, 
this writer brought forward his celebrated illustration of the 
Statue, and explained at great length, in conformity with 
these principles, how, being once endowed with sensation, 
an inanimate figure w'ould gradually acquire by the mere 
exercise and development of this faculty a complete and 
perfect human intellect. Saint Lambert, in his ‘ Catechism 
of Moral Philosophy,’ accordingly defines man as an or- 
ganized and sentient mass , which acquires understanding 
(V esprit) from the objects around, of and from its own 
wants* 

It is, as we conceive, quite unnecessary to enter into a 
formal argument against the correctness of these extraordi- 
nary principles, which are sufficiently refuted by a reference 
to the dictionary. To say that loving, hating, wondering, 
and willing, are only different names for seeing, hearing, 
smelling, and tasting, is an error that falls under the juris- 
diction of Johnson, or the French Academy, rather than that 
of Locke and Aristotle. It is more important to our present 
purpose to remark, that the absurdity of these notions is im- 
putable exclusively to Condillac and his followers, and in no 
degree to the great master whose theory they suppose them- 
selves to be simplifying and bringing to perfection. As 

* Were the question merely of the power and beauty of different forms 
of expression, independently of any higher consideration, we confess that 
we should prefer the language of Scripture on the same subject ; — Surely 
there is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty hath given 
him understanding. 
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there are by general acknowledgment, no traces of any 
such opinions in the works of Locke, so there is evidently 
no connection between them and the principles which are 
in fact set forth in the * Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing.’ Locke no doubt affirms that we can only exercise our 
intellectual faculties upon ideas received through the senses ; 
but does this proposition tend in the most remote degree to 
prove that our intellectual and even moral faculties, — our 
whole soul, — resolves itself into the power of receiving ideas 
through the senses ? Because a sculptor can only exercise 
his talent upon the block of marble which he receives into 
his workshop, does it follow that his talent resolves itself in- 
to the capacity of receiving a block of marble ? Nay, that 
the sculptor himself (for such seems to be the last conclu- 
sion) is the block of marble which he receives and works 
upon ? It is obvious that there is not only no necessary 
connection between the propositions, but that they are as re- 
mote from each other as Indus from the Pole. We cannot 
help feeling some surprise that so acute a writer as Mr. 
Cousin, however prejudiced in favor of his own doctrine of 
innate ideas, should acquiesce in the reasoning by which 
Condillac deduces his conclusions from the premises of 
Locke ; and we deem it necessary to take into view the po- 
litical reaction by which he and most other contemporary 
philosophers of the Continent are to a greater or less ex- 
tent influenced, in order to conceive the possibility of such 
an error. 

Such however is the system of Condillac, which partly by 
the effect of the agreeable and perspicuous style in which 
it was explained, and partly from its tendency, real or sup- 
posed, to favor the moral and political theories of the day, 
was received with extraordinary favor, and obtained a pretty 
general currency through the whole Continent of Europe. 
VVhile these conclusions were drawn from the philosophy of 
Locke in one quarter, others of a different but not more 
35 
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correct or agreeable character had been supposed to follow 
from it in another. Assuming the opinion, which appears 
to be countenanced by Locke, that the mind in the act of 
perception takes cognizance only of the organic change in 
the body which precedes this act, and not of the external 
objectto which we refer the perception, Berkeley concluded 
that we have in fact no knowledge of anything but this or- 
ganic change in ourselves ; and that the existence of an ex- 
ternal object, or in general of the material world around us, 
is a mere supposition, which may or may not be true, but 
of which at all events we can have no evidence. This was 
by no means a new theory, and is even charaeterized as a 
hoary doctrine by the Bishop ofCloyne himself. It prevail- 
ed occasionally in the Grecian schools, and was perhaps one 
of those which Cicero had in view when he remarked, that 
there was no absurdity, however glaring, which had not at 
one time or another been seriously asserted as a truth by 
some philosopher. It has lately been ascertained that the 
same doctrine was anciently taught in India, where it is at- 
tributed to a ‘ saint or sage,’ called Vyasa, who has been ac- 
cordingly pronounced by a modern English poet, 

‘The immortal Berkeley of that elder age.’ 

The recurrence of this strange hypothesis in so many dif- 
ferent and independent quarters, furnishes a remarkable 
example of the regularity with which the mind, in speculat- 
ing on any subject, runs through and exhausts the whole 
circle of possible suppositions, including those that are ap- 
parently the most unnatural. While Berkeley was thus un- 
dermining the existence of matter, Hume was carrying an 
exterminating war into the realms of spirit. Admitting the 
theory of Locke, that all our ideas are the products either 
of sensation, or of reflection upon sensible ideas, he affirm- 
ed that reflection could do no more than combine or analyze 
anew the materials upon which it works, and that we can- 
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not possibly possess any idea which is not originally con- 
veyed to us through the senses. Now, our notion of the re- 
lation of cause and effect is not directly given to us by 
the senses. Causes and effects are things which we can 
neither hear, see, feel, taste, nor smell. Since then we can- 
not have obtained this notion in the regular and only possi- 
ble way, it follows of course, according to Hume, that we 
do not possess it, and that the idea we mean to express when 
we speak of causes and effects is merely that of antecedents 
and consequents in time. This theory, which, like that of 
Berkeley, was only a new edition of an old absurdity, not 
only unsettled all the certainly of our ordinary knowledge, 
but struck a fatal blow at the very foundation of natural re- 
ligion ; while by another argument, directed against the 
evidence of miracles, the same ingenious philosopher con- 
ceived that he had effectually disposed of revelation. At 
this portentous wreck of matter, and crush of worlds, both 
spiritual and sensible, minds even of some steadiness might 
well be alarmed ; and many intelligent persons forgetting 
the tenax propositi of the sage in Horace under similar cir- 
cumstances, lost their confidence in their old principles, and 
cast about anxiously for some new ones which would serve 
to secure their faith and hope against the threatened ruin. 
The result of the researches made for this purpose was, the 
rise of two new schools in philosophy, commonly known as 
the Scotch and German , which, though differing essentially 
on many other points, agree in abandoning the theory of 
Locke on the origin of knowledge, and reviving the ancient 
doctrine of innate or original ideas. Both these schools 
have exercised, and continue to exercise, a strong influence 
on public opinion. Their rise and progress up to the pre- 
sent time form the main subject of the history of philosophy 
during the last half century ; and the hasty remarks which 
we have to offer respecting them, will occupy the few re- 
maining pages which we are able to devote to this review. 
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It may be proper however to premise, as we have indeed 
already intimated, that in our opinion the attack upon re- 
ceived principles, which led to the formation of these two 
schools, was by no means so formidable as their founders 
appear to have supposed, and that the alarm, created by the 
sophistry of Berkeley and Hume, was in a great measure 
groundless. Metaphysical writers have generally acqui- 
esced with too much readiness in the assertion, that the ex- 
istence of the material world is not susceptible of rigorous 
demonstration. The ultimate facts at which we arrive in 
tracing our knowledge to its sources, are those of percep- 
tion and consciousness ; and if these were denied, they 
would of course admit of no proof. But the facts of per- 
ception and consciousness are not contested ; and the ques- 
tion at issue turns upon the reality of the objects of these 
operations of the mind, and of the mind itself. Now, as- 
suming the facts of consciousness and perception, it is clear 
that the existence of the mind and of the material world is 
a necessary consequence from them, because every act 
supposes, that is, proves the existence of an agent, and 
when the action' is transitive, of an object acted on. Cogito , 
ergo sum , ‘ I think, therefore I am,’ was the argument em- 
ployed by Descartes to satisfy himself of his own existence ; 
and notwithstanding the ridicule that has sometimes been 
thrown upon it, is evidently a perfectly logical and conclu- 
sive one. It has been objected that the act of thinking sup- 
poses the existence of a thinking being, which is the point 
to be proved, and that the argument therefore involves the 
sophism called petitio prindpii, or begging the question. 
But this pretended objection is no other than the argument 
itself stated in different words. That the act of thinking 
supposes the existence of a thinking being is the precise 
idea which Descartes has expressed under the form of the 
regular enthymem, ‘ I think, therefore I am.' Hence a 
person who makes this objection, instead of refuting the 
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argument of Descartes, only expresses his acquiescence in 
it, or rather repeats it under another form. The conclusion 
in favor of the existence of the object acted on, that is, in 
this case, of the material world, is obviously not less direct 
and incontrovertible. It is impossible, indeed, that we 
should feel the certainty which we do feel of our own ex- 
istence, and of that of the material world, unless these facts 
were susceptible of rigorous demonstration. Facts that are 
objects of sensation or consciousness, possess the certainty 
which results from that sort of evidence. But all others, — 
and the existence of our minds and the material world is of 
the number, — can only be certain as far as they are cor- 
rect deductions from the former. Now any fact which is a 
correct deduction from another, or several others, is of 
course demonstrable ; since demonstration is nothing more 
than a repetition of the process of induction, by which the 
knowledge of the fact to be demonstrated was originally 
acquired. The assertion which we often hear made, that 
some abstract principles, which are yet certain, are of too 
elementary and simple a kind to be strictly proved, is 
clearly erroneous, and tends to introduce uncertainty and 
confusion into all our notions of the nature of evidence. 

The reality of the material world is thus susceptible of a 
very easy, and at the same time perfectly rigorous demon- 
stration v nor is the nature of the proof at all varied, 
whether we suppose the mind, in the act of perception, to 
take cognizance of the external object, or only of an or- 
ganic change in our own bodies. In the one case, the act 
of perception proves the existence of the external object, 
and in the other, of our own bodies; and the existence of 
either, of course, carries with it that of the whole material 
world. The sophistry of Berkeley was therefore far from 
being so dangerous as it seems to have been considered ; 
and that of Hume, concerning our idea of the relation of 
cause and effect, is even still less plausible. It is in the 
35 * 
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first place certain, that when we think or speak of this rela- 
tion, we mean something entirely different from succession 
in the order of time, and that we have in our minds a dis- 
tinct notion to which we give the name of power. If this 
notion, which, as Hume justly supposes, is not a direct 
result of sensation, were not correctly deduced by reflection 
from those that are, it would follow, not that we do not pos- 
sess any such idea, but that we possess besides the faculties 
of sensation and reflection some other source of ideas 
through which we have obtained the one in question. Such 
accordingly has been the conclusion of the German meta- 
physicians, who revived the doctrine of innate ideas , prin- 
cipally for the purpose of discovering a legitimate origin 
for our notion of the relation between causes and effects. 
But this on other accounts very improbable theory, is in our 
opinion wholly unnecessary for the purpose for which they 
have called it in ; and we see nothing whatever to object to, 
in the reasoning by which Locke derives the notion of power 
from our observation of the acts of our own minds upon 
the objects around us, and of these upon each other. Indeed 
the objection of Hume, if it had any force, would not only 
deprive us of the notion of power , but of all our general 
and abstract ideas, none of them being, in the form in which 
we possess them, the direct results of sensation. Take for 
example the notion of fame. The poet Goldsmith having 
accidentally seen a copy of one of his works lying, ele- 
gantly bound, upon the table of some nobleman, related the 
circumstance with much satisfaction to his friend Dr. John- 
son, and concluded by remarking, 1 This, Dr. Johnson, is 
fame.’ ‘ Nay, sir,’ said the Doctor in reply, ‘ I should have 
deemed it a far more certain evidence of a just and enviable 
reputation, to have found the book in the cottage of a peas- 
ant and in tatters.’ Here the direct objects of sensation 
are an elegantly bound volume, and a tattered one, upon 
the view of one or the other of which the observers are 
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supposed to obtain their ideas of the author’s fame. Can 
it be pretended that the speakers in this little dialogue had 
in their minds no meaning corresponding with the word 
fame , because there is in fact nothing in the sensible idea of 
an elegant or a tattered book that answers to it ? The 
number of our ideas which have no direct prototype in sen- 
sible objects, is, beyond a doubt, much larger than that of 
those which have one. The celebrated author of the In- 
tellectual System, being one day in conversation with a 
friend who affirmed that all our ideas were received through 
the senses, invited the latter to take up any book on the 
table, and offered to prove that the first word he should fix 
upon would express an idea that was not of this class, so 
confident was he that those of the other were much more 
numerous. His friend accepting the challenge, turned to 
the beginning of Cicero’s Treatise on Duties, which opens 
with the word quanquam. ‘ There,’ said Cudworth, * let me 
know through which of your senses, you get the idea con- 
veyed by quanquam.' This great philosopher, who was a 
partisan of the theory of innate ideas, supposed that all 
notions, not received through the senses, were original pos- 
sessions of the mind, forming, as it were, a part of its sub- 
stance ; but the illustration is equally conclusive in favor of 
the reality of our general notions, if we suppose, with 
Locke, that they are not innate, but obtained by reflection 
upon sensible ones. Few persons indeed would go the 
length of denying en masse the reality of all our general 
ideas ; and the mere consideration that the argument of 
Hume is as fatal to all the rest, as it is to that of power, is 
sufficient to show that it is utterly destitute of force, and 
even plausibility. The easy acquiescence which was given 
to it (notwithstanding its dangerous consequences) by so 
many thinking men, and the favor which it continues to 
enjoy even in our own day, are striking proofs of the 
facility with which ingenious paradoxes are adopted, and of 
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the tenacity with which they retain their hold upon public 
opinion. 

For these reasons we are inclined to consider the alarm 
created by the skeptical philosophers of the last century, as 
in a great measure needless. It was, however, at the time, 
perfectly sincere, since, as we have already remarked, it 
induced many judicious men, although they could not bring 
themselves to assent to the dangerous consequences in mo- 
rals and religion which the skeptics had deduced from these 
doctrines, to abandon the principles upon which they had 
formerly relied in proof of the most important truths, and 
seek for others more substantial. Reid, the founder of the 
Scotch philosophy, first distinguished himself by an attempt 
to show that the mind in the act of perception takes a direct 
cognizance of the object perceived, and not (as, according 
to him, was generally supposed before) of an organic change 
in our bodies. A late writer has endeavored to show that 
Reid was mistaken in his view of the doctrine of preceding 
philosophers, and that his pretended improvement was in 
reality no other than the common opinion ; but although the 
language both of Reid and of preceding writers, may not be 
always perfectly consistent with itself, there are evidently 
two opposite theories on the subject, one of which supposes 
that we naturally refer our perceptions to external objects, 
and the other, that we learn to make this reference by ex- 
perience. The former opinion was that of Reid, the latter 
that of most preceding philosophers, including Locke. It 
also appears to be adopted by Brown (the writer to whom 
we just alluded,) who thus differs from Reid himself, al- 
though he affirms, for the purpose of contesting the claims 
of that philosopher to originality, that his theory is the same 
with the one previously received, and that there is no differ- 
ence of opinion upon the subject. The improvement of 
Reid appears to us to be real, but belongs to physiology 
rather than philosophy, and had little or no connection with 
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the question of the existence of the material world ; which, 
as we have remarked above, is equally demonstrated by the 
fact of perception, whether the immediate objects of that 
operation of the mind be external bodies, or the organic 
changes in our own. Not having observed, as it seems, that 
existence is implied in the facts of perception and conscious- 
ness, and of course proved by them, Reid laid the founda- 
tion of the certainty we feel in this respect, in a supposed 
instinctive and irresistible belief, of which all men are con- 
scious without being able to give any reason for it. This is 
the leading principle in the Scotch school of philosophy, 
which has accordingly been sometimes called the philosophy 
of common sense. Mr. Cousin summarily gives his opinion 
of the value of this idea in the following passage. 

* It was in England that the philosophy of sensation made its 
first appearance, and the first attack upon the same philosophy 
proceeded from a province of that kingdom. I define the Scotch 
philosophy, gentlemen, an honorable protest made by common 
sense against the extravagances of the last consequences of the 
sensual system. Let this be its title to the esteem of the wise and 
good. But this doctrine was not less incomplete in its own way, 
than that of Locke in his. The Scotch philosophers contented 
themselves with bringing into notice some of the elements of our 
nature which had been overlooked, — with restoring, as it were, to 
their proper places, some of the ideas originally inherent in our 
minds, and which they describe under the character now generally 
attributed to them ; bin they did not even attempt to enumerate 
all the ideas of this class, to trace them to their origin, or to fol- 
low them out into their consequences. Their doctrine contains an 
introduction only to the philosophy of the mind, but has no regular 
logic or metaphysics, no theology or theory of the spiritual world, 
and a mere smattering of morals and politics. The merits and 
defects of the Scotch are the same with those of Locke. They 
have perspicuity and good sense, but they want power, reach of 
mind, precision and exactness; — not to mention an almost total 
deficiency of learning. The common sense to which they appeal, 
is no doubt the basis of science ; the point from which it takes its 
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departure, and to which it regularly returns. Common sense 
serves admirably to protect the uninstructed part of the world from 
the inroads of materialism, but is after all an entirely different 
thing from science, which is the result of the complete develop- 
ment of all our intellectual faculties. As the sensual philosophy 
never appeared in its full and perfect form in the hands of Locke, 
so the doctrine of idealism would never have acquired from the 
timid speculations of the worthy professors of Edinburgh, the 
brilliant and masculine character which it wanted in order to at- 
tract the attention of Europe, and struggle successfully on that 
vast theatre with the seduction and talent of the opposite school. 
The philosophy of Locke was obliged to cross the channel in order 
to make its fortune ; and idealism required a more generous soil 
than that of Scotland, before it could flourish with much luxuri- 
ance, or produce its proper fruits. 

‘ The common-sense school was represented in France by Tur- 
got and J. J. Rousseau. The former was early withdrawn from 
science by political occupations, and had only time to make some 
passing attacks of little importance, upon the worst consequences 
of the theory of Condillac. The latter was rather a man of letters 
than a philosopher ; and when he undertook to oppose the pre- 
vailing opinions, only exhausted his eccentric genius in senti- 
mental protestations, which hardly deserve notice in the history of 
science.’ 

The correctness of the above remarks upon the leading 
principle of the Scotch philosophy, is, we think, quite obvi- 
ous. Common sense and philosophy are different modes of 
stating the same facts. Their results naturally check and 
correct each other ; but for that very reason it is clear, that, 
as processes, they can have nothing in common. To sup- 
pose that we can found philosophy on common sense, would 
be like supposing that we can take a lunar observation by 
throwing the log, because both these methods are employed 
to ascertain the longitude of a ship at sea. The skeptical 
writers, and particularly Hume, are the first to admit that 
their theories are in direct opposition to common sense ; 
but they affirm that a rigorous examination and analysis of 
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the phenomena that present themselves to the student of 
intellectual philosophy, lead to different conclusions from 
those which are naturally drawn upon a merely superficial 
view ; just as the science of astronomy corrects, and even 
reverses, in many important particulars, the common opin- 
ion founded on the evidence of our senses respecting the 
appearance and motions of the heavenly bodies. To this 
we may answer with perfect propriety, for all practical pur- 
poses, that we would rather trust the common sense of the 
world, including the skeptics themselves, than the philosophy 
of two or three individuals. This, we say, is a perfectly 
good answer for practical purposes, and is accordingly the 
one which the world habitually makes ; but it is obviously 
not even in form the basis of an anti-skeptical system of 
philosophy. It amounts to saying, — ‘We cannot believe 
your doctrine, although we do not know how to refute it ; 1 
and instead of being a scientific theory, is, on the contrary, 
a confession that we are aware that a new one is necessary, 
but that we are unable to furnish it ourselves. 

If then the writers of the Scotch school mean to represent 
their elementary principles as mere expressions of the com- 
mon opinion of the world, and as being in that character the 
incontestable foundations for all our knowledge, it is evident 
that their propositions have not even the form of a philoso- 
phical system. It is probable, however, although their lan- 
guage on this head is not so precise as might be wished, 
that they mean to represent the common opinion of the 
world in favor of their elementary principles, as a kind of 
instinctive conviction , which forms, as it were, a part of the 
original substance of the mind of every individual. Thus 
explained, their views assume, no doubt, the form of a sci- 
entific theory ; but they now become liable to other objec- 
tions, some of which are correctly indicated by Professor 
Cousin in the above extract. Instinctive convictions of the 
truth of principles suppose, of course, the possession of the 
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ideas of which the agreement or disagreement is indicated 
in these principles. An instinctive conviction, for example, 
of the existence of the material world, supposes the posses- 
sion, anterior to or independent of perception, of the numer- 
ous ideas, intellectual and sensible, implied in this convic- 
tion. The Scotch philosophy, thus explained, amounts to 
the theory of idealism or innate ideas , and in order to lie 
admitted, must be developed and proved as such. In its 
present shape it will be held in little esteem, either by the 
partisans or the opponents of idealism ; since it must be 
viewed by the latter as essentially false, and by the former 
as a defective and unsatisfactory statement of what they be- 
lieve to be the truth. 

It would seem, therefore, that the Scotch philosophy, con- 
sidered as an attempt to reform the theory of Locke respect- * 
ing the origin of knowledge, and establish a new system 
upon that subject, is of little value. We are not, however, 
to conclude from this, that the labors of the various able and 
judicious writers of this school, upon the different branches 
of intellectual and moral science have been wholly lost. 
Much in all their works, and many entire productions, pos- 
sess a merit independent of the truth or falsehood of the 
theories alluded to above. Their analysis and description 
of the intellectual powers, though perhaps objectionable in 
some particulars, include a great deal of instructive and in- 
teresting discussion ; and wear, especially in the hands of 
Dugald Stewart, the most agreeable and entertaining shape. 
In ethics, politics, and political economy, they have fur- 
nished important contributions to the stock of knowledge. 
Adam Smith has given a text-book to the last of these sci- 
ences, and thereby secured a higher and more durable repu- 
tation than any writer on moral science since the time of 
Locke, with the single exception of Montesquieu. The 
works of the illustious author of the Wealth of Nations ex- 
hibit the delightful union of fine taste with power and Corn- 
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prehensiveness of thought ; which is also exemplified in a 
remarkable degree in those of Dugald Stewart ; and which 
forms the charm of the most celebrated productions of the 
same class that have been handed down to us from remote 
antiquity by the Platos, the Ciceros, and the Senecas. The 
extreme rarity of the combination of qualities necessary to 
produce such works, which demand the exercise of the dif- 
ferent, and, in some degree, inconsistent powers of thought 
and feeling, together with the deep and permanent import- 
ance of the subjects they treat, place them perhaps at the 
head of all the achievements of the human mind. Thought 
and feeling are the two great departments of our higher na- 
ture. To bring into action either of these faculties with re- 
markable success, is in general all that can be done by an 
understanding even of the first order, because the develop- 
ment and habitual exercise of one of them, when it does not 
suppose the absence, commonly injures the vigor of the 
other ; but when this result is avoided by the effect of an 
extraordinary natural constitution, or a particularly favorable 
culture, and the two are exhibited together in an equal, and 
that the highest degree of perfection, they indicate, of course, 
the complete man. We may add that Hume, notwithstand- 
ing the exceptionable character of some of his works, has 
displayed in others a power of observation and reflection, 
and in all an elegance of style, that render him one of the 
principal ornaments of the Scotch school of philosophy. 
Reid, whose merit depends more immediately and exclu- 
sively on the correctness of his metaphysical notions, which, 
as we have seen, are somewhat questionable, has perhaps 
less chance, than the writers whom we have just named, of 
maintaining his reputation at a very high point, although he 
can never be viewed in any other light than as an honest, 
able, judicious, and in some instances, at least, not unsuc- 
cessful inquirer after truth. 

The last writer of this school is the late Dr. Brown, whose 
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‘ Lectures ’ have attracted a good deal of attention in this 
country. With every disposition to do him full justice, we 
are compelled to say, that we think he owes the estimation 
in which he is held among us (for in his own country and 
on the Continent' of Europe he is little known or valued,) 
more to the strong evidence of good feelings and intentions, 
that appears so plainly in his works, than to any great ac- 
tual merit which they possess, either of substance or style. 
The principal peculiarity of his metaphysical system is an 
attempt to revive the most absurd and dangerous of the 
paradoxes of the skeptical school. His first work was a 
defence and explanation of the hypothesis of Hume respect- 
ing our idea of the Relation of Cause and Effect ; and in 
his ‘ Lectures ’ he brings forward the same system with 
much complacency, raises it into extraordinary importance, 
and makes it, as it were, the foundation of his philosophy. 
So anxious was Brown to establish this theory, that rather 
than abandon it, he had persuaded himself to believe (in 
opposition to the well-known and unanswerable objection of 
Dr. Reid,) that day is the cause of night, and night of day, 
because they succeed each other in the order of time ; 
although he has not explained why the world had not hith- 
erto connected with these antecedents and consequents the 
notion of power, which it regularly connects with so many 
others. In the same way the learned Doctor would doubt- 
less have proved, if necessary, with equal pomp of language, 
that the snows of February are the cause of the blooming 
vegetation of May, and the effect of the warm suns of Sep- 
tember ; or that the twenty-four letters, which succeed each 
other both in place and time, as parts of the alphabet, are a 
chain of causes and effects which may be regularly traced 
from the last effect. Omega , to the first cause, Alpha. On 
this system, the world is governed by a principle resembling 
the foreordained harmony of Leibnitz ; and the infinite 
varieties of action which are going on around us, are nicely 
calculated beforehand, so that, without there being any mu- 
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tual connection between them, each takes place exactly at 
the right moment ; as each of the various parts of a piece 
of clock-work performs its respective operations in a man- 
ner entirely independent of all the rest. If water rise to a 
certain height in a tube from which the air has been ex- 
hausted, it is not because the withdrawing of the air has a 
natural tendency to facilitate the rising of the water, but 
because it was foreordained that the water should rise at 
the moment immediately following that in which the air 
was withdrawn. But who foreordained this harmony ? 
Who arranged this vast piece of clock-work ? One of the 
results of the admirable theory in question is to deprive us 
of the leading argument in proof of the existence of God, 
who is only known to us in natural religion as the Great 
First Cause. Dr. Brown, who seems to have been sincerely 
and deeply religious, has endeavored to escape from this 
consequence, by inventing one of the elementary principles 
of belief, which are always at hand in the Scotch school 
upon any emergency, to supply the place of the logical 
conviction resulting from the necessary connection of causes 
and effects. Upon the value of these elementary principles, 
we have already made, some remarks, and shall only add 
here, that the supposition of an instinctive and irresistible 
belief in the necessary connection of antecedents and conse- 
quents in time as such, is too evidently false even to admit 
of an argument in its support. The same views which led 
Dr. Brown to deny the reality of our idea of power , are 
followed out into various other consequences, and lead to 
assertions, which, even if susceptible, as we are willing to 
hope they may be, of satisfactory explanations, are, in our 
opinion, to say the least, very unfortunate modes of expres- 
sion. As power is nothing, so all other qualities, physical 
and moral, are in themselves nothing. They are states of 
matter or of mind ; and then again, they are mind or matter 
itself in certain states ; ‘ All the feelings and thoughts of the * 
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mind are only the mind itself existing in certain states.’ * 
Thus ill-humor is a wealthy valetudinarian in a fit of the 
gout, and ambition a Deliverer at the head of his army ; 
beauty, a pretty girl of sixteen, and learning, a doctor of 
divinity, law, or medicine. ‘ There is no virtue in nature,’ 
and of course no vice. What then, we may pertinently 
ask, becomes of the difference between them which has 
sometimes been considered of importance ? But substances 
as well as qualities vanish under the powerful analysis of 
our metaphysical magician. ‘ There is no virtue in nature 
more than there is quadruped or substance.' If, then, neither 
substances nor qualities have any reality, we would gladly 
learn what sort of creatures compose the world in which we 
live, move, and have our being. These we say are unfor- 
tunate forms of expression (for in Dr. Brown we are willing 
to consider them as nothing more,) and could perhaps be 
satisfactorily explained ; but then the same explanation 
would be fatal to the principles on which the Doctor denies 
the reality of our idea of power , and which form the leading 
feature in his work. We consider his ‘ Lectures’ as belong- 
ing, in the main, to a class of books more dangerous and 
mischievous than any other, those in which false and vicious 
principles are maintained with honest conviction by persons 
of undoubted good intentions, and clothed in such a dress as 
not to shock the moral feeling of the public. Presented in 
this questionable shape, these principles are unsuspectingly 
adopted by minds that would not otherwise have come in 

* To call our affections and thoughts states of the mind, is an incorrect 
use of terms, and of course an alteration for the worse, of the commou 
phraseology. To say that our affections and thoughts arc the mind itself 
existing in certain states, is an assertion not only wholly inadmissible in 
itself, but directly at variance with the former one. It is impossible, 
therefore, that both can be true ; yet Dr. Brown continually interchanges 
and employs them in succession throughout his work, as if he supposed 
them to mean one and the same thing. It would be difficult to produce a 
* stronger instance of confusion in thought and language. 
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contact with them ; and being once adopted, they of course 
work out their necessary effects, which are in no way neu- 
tralized by the skin-deep gilding under which the poison 
was exhibited. The style of Dr. Brown has, in our opinion, 
us little to recommend it as his matter. It is such a one as 
might be called good in a promising school-boy ; easy and 
copious, but verbose, feeble, and overlaid with tasteless or- 
nament and trivial learning. It forms a sorry contrast with 
the manly and significant simplicity of the ‘ Essay on the 
Human Understanding.’ For these reasons we cannot but 
regret that the work has obtained so much currency among 
us ; and venture to hope that it will not long be allowed to 
usurp, in our most respectable institutions for education, the 
place which was once occupied by the great master of in- 
tellectual science. 

Such, however, are the general characteristics of the 
Scotch philosophy ; entirely baseless when viewed as a 
mere expression of the common sense of the world ; and 
when considered as a form of idealism, a defective and 
untenable exposition of a theory essentially false. At about 
the same time when this doctrine was growing up in Scot- 
land, another came into notice in the North of Germany, 
which engaged for many years a large share of the public 
attention, and indeed excited a stronger immediate sensa- 
tion than any philosophical system which has ever been 
promulgated. We allude of course to the Transcendental 
Philosophy, founded by the celebrated Kant, a professor at 
the University of Konigsberg in Prussia. This writer states, 
in the introduction to his Criticism on Pure Reason, that 
having been convinced by the arguments of Hume that the 
idea of power is not obtained by sensation or reflection, in- 
stead of denying with the Scotch skeptic the reality of this 
idea, (which we are conscious of possessing,) he drew the 
conclusion that it must be an original or innate possession 
of the mind. Having come to this opinion respecting our 
36 * 
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notion of power , or the relation between causes and effects, 
he was naturally led to inquire whether there were not 
other ideas which were also independent of sensation and 
reflection, and which formed, as it were, a part of our in- 
tellectual substance. The result of his researches was, that 
there are a considerable number of ideas of this kind, which 
he arranges under the two heads of sensible and intellectual 
ideas. The first division includes only the two notions of 
space and time ; the second, that of power, and some ten or 
twelve more, which we need not recapitulate. The rule 
adopted by Kant for discovering -which of our ideas are 
innate, was the following : On reviewing your ideas, when- 
ever you come to one which strikes you as necessary, so 
that having once obtained it, you cannot possibly suppose it 
not to exist, you may be sure that it is not the product of 
sensation or reflection, but an original possession of the 
mind. Thus we can easily conceive the non-existence of 
all extended objects, but having once obtained the idea of 
extension or space, we cannot conceive its non-existence. 
The notion of extension or space is therefore transcendental 
and original, while those of the qualities of particular ex- 
tended objects are the results of sensation. These two 
classes of ideas we naturally connect together in the habit- 
ual exercise of our intellectual powers, so that all our no- 
tions of individual objects are combinations of one or more 
ideas belonging to each class ; just as the idea which a 
man, looking through a piece of colored glass, forms of the 
object before him, is a combined result of the sensible qual- 
ities of the object and of the color of the glass. This is the 
illustration which has been employed by the disciples of 
Kant to explain their theory. Hence we know nothing of 
the real character of the external world, because we never 
see it except in combination with some ingredient furnished 
by our own minds ; but we are certain of the reality of our 
transcendental notions, because they are immediate objects ot 
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consciousness, as they exist in their own nature, and unmin- 
gled with any other element. Kant therefore abandons the 
external world to the skeptics, and founds the certainty of 
our knowledge upon the supposed reality of the notions 
originally inherent in our own understanding. Such is the 
general outline of this system, which is traced with sufficient 
distinctness in the first chapters of the Criticism on Pure 
Reason. It is afterwards pursued by its author, in that and 
other works, into an immense variety of consequences. For 
the purpose of expressing himself with more precision, Kant 
invented a complete metaphysical nomenclature, so that the 
study of his writings is equivalent, even for those who are 
familiar with German, to the learning of a new language. 
This task will of course be regarded as unnecessary by 
those who reject the fundamental principle, from which all 
his consequences are deduced, and with which, if it be 
erroneous, they must necessarily fall. Professor Cousin 
admits the system so far as it affirms the reality of innate 
ideas, but rejects it where it calls in question that of the 
external world. His remarks upon it are as follows. 

‘ It was reserved for Germany, for that serious and contempla- 
tive country which had already produced Leibnitz and Wolf, to 
give to idealism its proper representative, who was no other than 
the illustrious Kant. Kant is, like Locke, as respects his method, 
a disciple of Descartes, and pursues the same course of free inquiry 
and accurate observation of facts, which will for ever remain the 
distinguishing characteristic of modern philosophy. Kant carefully 
separates the provinces of faith and knowledge, and commences 
his inquiry with an examination of the operations of the mind ; but 
he differs from Locke, in attaching himself to a different class of 
these operations, from that which was chiefly observed by the latter 
philosopher. The great object of Kant was to take a survey of 
the understanding as it exists independently of sensation, and to 
ascertain the laws which regulate its operations. It is his glory 
to have furnished, as it were, an exact account of these laws. 
Not content with indicating their existence, and classing them in a 
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methodical way, he describes their mode of action, and follows 
them into all their applications. Apparel domus intus. Kant is 
the real founder of the philosophy of the mind ; but his genius 
was too bold and creative to stop at this point. After enumerat- 
ing, classing, and describing the laws of thought, he inquires how, 
from a contemplation of these laws, we arrive at a knowledge of 
the material world. — of God, and of everything foreign to our 
own intelligence. He maintains that as these laws are merely 
qualities of the mind, we cannot logically deduce from our know- 
ledge of their reality, that of anything else. We are no doubt 
conscious of believing in the existence of God, and of the external 
world, but we only believe it as it is known to ourselves ; and we 
cannot apply the conviction we have of their reality, to the exter- 
nal object as it exists independently of our minds. Thus Kant, by 
dwelling continually in the depths of the understanding, mistook 
it in a manner for the only real world ; and while he enriched the 
philosophy of the mind with new discoveries, made it much too 
exclusively the object of his inquiries. Fichte however goes still 
farther than his master in the same track. According to Kant, 
our notions of external objects are modified by the laws of our own 
mind, w r hich regulate the perception of them. Fichte affirms that, 
as external objects are only known to us by our perceptions, they 
are in fact nothing more than inferences deduced by the under- 
standing from its own operations, and only exist as ideas or affec- 
tions of the understanding. The understanding is therefore the 
principle, not only of all perception, but of all existence. Thus 
Fichte absolutely denies the reality of the external world, which 
Kant merely considered as incapable of proof. Their views of the 
nature of God were equally at variance. Kant thought that we 
have an instinctive or intuitive belief in God, as a being entirely 
distinct from our own minds. According to Fichte, God is nothing 
more than mind, considered as existing absolutely, and not indi- 
vidualized in any particular being. Now although we are willing 
enough to regard the human mind as the only thing in nature that 
has a real existence, it is repugnant to our feelings, gentlemen, to 
regard it as identical with God. Fichte, therefore, distinguishes 
between the mind, as it is an object of our consciousness, and the 
mind as it really exists. The former is the mind, the moi, exist- 
ing in each individual, as we commonly understand the term ; the 
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latter is the substance or essence of the mind, as it exists inde- 
pendently of any individual, and this is God himself. When we 
have reached this point, we have obviously arrived at the last ex- 
treme of idealism, just as the sensual system had attained its com- 
plete development, when it represented the mind as a bundle of 
sensible notions, and God as only another name for the material 
world. The system of Kant and Fichte reduces our intellectual 
faculties, with all the ideas upon which they are employed, to re- 
flection, as that of Locke and Condillac reduced them all to sensa- 
tion ; and as sensualism, in its last and most degrading results, 
denies the existence of the mind by identifying it with matter, so 
idealism, in its sublime extravagance, arrives at the same conclu- 
sion in a different way, by identifying the mind with God.’ 

For those who are satisfied with the account given by 
Locke of the manner in which we acquire the idea of power , 
the vast and cumbrous machinery of the Transcendental 
Philosophy, which was originally resorted to for the purpose 
of supplying a better one, is of course, when considered in 
its origin, entirely superfluous. As respects the method by 
which Kant distinguishes between transcendental and sensi- 
ble ideas, we may remark, that he seems to confound the 
idea and its object, the notion and the thing known. ‘ When- 
ever,’ says he, ‘ in reviewing our ideas, we come to one, of 
which, having once acquired it, we cannot conceive the non- 
existence, that idea is transcendental.’ But what idea is 
there of which we cannot conceive the non-existence ? Ideas 
exist only in our minds, and while their objects are immedi- 
ately under our contemplation. Not one can be named, 
which does not cease to exist a hundred times a day. That 
of space , for example, which is regarded by Kant as trans- 
cendental, ceases to exist whenever we cease to think of 
space. It is not our idea of space, but space itself, of which 
we cannot conceive the non-existence. The necessity be- 
longs not to the notion, but to the thing known. But be- 
cause the things which we mean by space and time , that is, 
extension and duration, considered in the abstract, cannot 
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cease to exist, does it follow that we get our ideas of these 
things in a different way from that in which we obtain all 
others ? Our ideas of space and time are obtained, like 
all the rest of our abstract notions, by generalizing our par- 
ticular ideas of the extension and duration of particular ob- 
jects and actions ; and when we say that we can conceive 
the non-existence of beauty , justice, substance, man, and 
cannot conceive the non-existence of space and time, the 
reason of the difference evidently lies in the nature of the 
things intended by these terms, and not in the nature of our 
ideas of them, or the manner in which these ideas are re- 
spectively acquired. 

These considerations apply rather to the form in which 
the theory of innate or original ideas is stated by Kant, than 
to the theory itself. But, notwithstanding these and perhaps 
other objections that might be made to some of his particu- 
lar views, notwithstanding the repulsive and fatiguing char- 
acter of his style, his works are generally considered, by 
the partisans of idealism, as the most complete and satisfac- 
tory statement of that system, that has ever appeared, either 
in ancient or modern times. It seems proper, therefore, to 
make the few remarks which we propose to offer on the 
subject, with immediate reference to the Transcendental 
Philosophy, and we have accordingly reserved them for this 
part of the present article. 

By those who are acquainted with the theory of innate or 
original ideas, only through the detailed, and in general to us 
very satisfactory refutation of it given by Locke, it may per- 
haps be deemed a mere chimera, long since exploded, and 
unworthy of the least notice at the present day. It is never- 
theless a doctrine that has in all ages, including the present, 
been held by many philosophers of the highest rank ; and is 
indeed represented, not without some appearance of correct- 
ness, by the writer now before us, as one of the two leading 
answers that have been given, alike in ancient and in modern 
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times, to the problem of the origin of our knowledge. The 

great names of Plato, Descartes, and Leibnitz, must forever 
secure it from contempt, whatever judgment we may form of 
its actual value. But while we feel every disposition to speak 
with respect of an opinion patronized by these illustrious or- 
naments of our race, we are bound to say that the doctrine of 
innate ideas, whether critically or historically considered, pre- 
sents itself to our minds less as a real philosophical solution of 
the great question above alluded to, than as a bold attempt, by 
men of creative genius and brilliant imagination, two or three 
times repeated in the course of ages, to solve this problem 
before the knowledge and application of the true methods of 
scientific inquiry had rendered the solution of it possible. 
Plato appears to have invented it, if he did not borrow it from 
the oriental schools ; and at all events he embellished it with 
the sublime and beautiful poetical coloring which he knew 
how to throw over all the subjects he chose to treat. But 
no sooner did his great disciple discover the experimental 
method of inquiry, and direct it, with the natural energy of 
his sterner mind, to intellectual science, than the innate 
ideas or archetypes of his master vanish into air. Yet the 
system, as understood and presented by Plato, is perhaps 
more easily susceptible of an explanation conformable to 
the truth, than in any of its other forms. In modern times 
again, the speculations of the French metaphysicians pre- 
cede the restoration of the experimental philosophy, to the 
revival of which they contributed so much themselves, but 
which they failed so completely in turning to practical 
account, either in physical or moral science. No sooner 
does the firm hand of Locke, the worthy representative in 
modern times of the mighty Stagyritc, again put in use 
this masterly machine, than the theory of innate ideas is 
again recognized as a brilliant but visionary fabric, belong- 
ing to that region of ‘ Cloudland gorgeous land,’ to which 
Aristotle had before consigned it when it was first descried 
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in Greece. In both cases, the doctrine which attributes the 
origin of all our knowledge indirectly or directly to expe- 
rience, having been once distinctly and powerfully stated, 
seems to have been pretty generally adopted by judicious 
men. The opposite theory, no doubt, had its partisans in 
ancient Greece, after the time of Aristotle, and in modern 
Europe since that of Locke ; but they have been, for the 
most part, persons in whose minds imagination seemed to 
predominate over the other faculties, or whose judgments 
were biased by interested motives. With this latter class 
we have ventured to identify the idealists of the pres- 
ent day, who, as we have already remarked, are evidently 
influenced by the political reaction resulting from the 
excesses in doctrine and practice of the French Rev- 
olutionists. Independently of this consideration, there 
seems to be a restlessness in our nature, which leads us, 
when in the progress of improvement we have attained 
the truth, not to be satisfied with it, but still to wander on 
in search of new discoveries, although every step we take 
necessarily carries us farther from the point at which we 
profess to aim. We see this disposition plainly exemplified 
in the department of the fine arts, where a period of good 
taste is uniformly followed by one, of which the predom- 
inant characteristic is extravagance, and a hankering after 
the exploded errors of a barbarous age. The principle no 
doubt exercises its influence with equal certainty in philos- 
ophy. It is to this cause that we may attribute the reap- 
pearance of idealism in the later schools of ancient Greece, 
and in part its present currency on the Continent of Europe. 
If there be any case which furnishes an exception to these 
remarks, it is doubtless that of Kant, in whose mind imagi- 
nation seems to have had no place, and whose natural turn 
was exclusively for the most severe and rigorous method of 
inquiry. With him the immediate motive for embracing 
idealism was a strong desire to escape from the conclusions 
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of the skeptical school, against which he saw no other 
resource ; but we deem it a singular phenomenon, that a 
person in whose intellect judgment was so decidedly the 
leading power, should have acquiesced in the feeble and 
flimsy reasoning by which the skeptics deduced their con- 
clusions from the principles of Locke, and should, under 
any circumstances, have rested with such complete convic- 
tion upon the intangible and fleeting, though beautiful vis- 
ions of idealism. 

But one exception, admitting it to be real, does not change 
the rule ; and idealism, therefore, historically viewed, pre- 
sents itself as an unsubstantial dream, which charms the 
infantile period of intellectual philosophy, rather than as 
one of two opinions which have nearly divided the thinking 
men of all ages and nations. Critically viewed, the sys- 
tem has, we think, the same general characteristics. There 
is a wild and ethereal air about it, that catches the attention 
and delights the fancy. It fills the mind with lofty and 
glorious imaginations, transports us from the cold and for- 
mal realities of the world around us, into empyreal regions, 
the perpetual abodes of light, truth, purity, and happiness. 
It gratifies our longing after a nobler and a loftier destiny 
than that which we can here aspire to, by bringing our 
minds into nearer contact, — identifying them, indeed, by 
some mysterious and inexplicable bond of union, — with 
the sublime spirit whose energy pervades and governs the 
Universe. It lends itself easily to all the beauties of rhe- 
torical embellishment, and when it appears in its natural 
dress, always wears the seductive graces of an elegant 
style. Its professors are a sort of inspired prophets. Their 
course of thought is well described by Akenside, who had 
himself caught, in his favorite Greek studies, the spirit of 
these philosophers. 

‘ The high-born soul 

Disdains to rest her heaven-aspiring wing 

37 
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Beueath its native quarry. Tired of earth ' 

And this diurnal scene, she springs aloft 
Through fields of air ; pursues the flying storm ; 

Rides on the vollied lightning through the heavens ; 

Or, yoked with whirlwinds and the northern blast, 

SweepB the long tract of day.’ 

The idealists are recognized indeed by Cicero as of nobler 
race than the partisans of opposite opinions. * All other 
philosophers,’ says he , 1 appear like Plebeians when com- 
pared with the followers of Plato.’ This system partakes, 
in short, of the nature and essence of poetry, as it properly 
appertains to that period in the progress of the intellect 
when poetry is most cultivated and valued. And if we 
feel some regret at seeing the splendid and elegant con- 
structions of idealism subside into narrower dimensions and 
simpler forms under the touch of a rigorous method, there 
is yet much consolation in reflecting, that the pleasure we 
receive from dwelling upon these imaginations of the poet- 
ical school of philosophy, as upon those of poetry itself, 
furnishes an indirect evidence of the elevated nature of 
our intellectual being. But when we come to a close sur- 
vey of the doctrines of the idealists, we find that, as they 
are animated by the spirit of poetry, so they share the 
faults to which it naturally leads. They are too apt, like 
that ‘sweet seducer of youth,’ ‘to accommodate the shows 
of things to the desires of the mind,’ rather than to the 
reality of sober fact. Their doctrine is vague, undefined, 
and somewhat difficult to come at in strict detail. It pre- 
sents itself under various shapes, in the works of different 
writers. In Plato, ideas are the archetypes or models of 
created things, which dwell eternally in the Divine Mind, 
and in order to perceive them, we must elevate ourselves to 
a nearer intimacy and mysterious community of thought 
with God. In Malebranche, — the French Plato, as Count 
de Maistre calls him, — the human mind is a ray of light 
emanating from the divine substance, but not entirely sep- 
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arated from it, and our general notions are still, as in Plato, 
conceived, as it were, in the bosom of the Deity. In 
Kant, — who has somewhat clipped the wings of idealism 
in his attempt to reduce it to a precise and logical expres- 
sion, — our general notions exist only in our own minds, 
have no corresponding objects in nature, and are forms with 
which we dress up the unsubstantial images presented by 
the senses, in order to give them ‘ a local habitation and a 
name.’ In the Edinburgh writers, the system appears in 
so reduced a shape, that we hardly recognize it, and only 
perceive some traces of its tone of dogmatism and inspira- 
tion in the confidence with which they assure us of the 
existence of certain elementary principles in the mind, 
without pretending to account for the manner in which they 
got there. With the followers of Kant, again, it takes a 
new flight. Our general ideas compose not only the forms 
but the substance of their supposed objects ; and the mind 
not only communes with God, and thinks and feels in God, 
but is itself God, man, and the universe. The mere 
variety of these views of the system, independently of the 
towering extravagance of most of them, would render it 
very doubtful whether they really represented any valuable 
leading principle ; and the vague and figurative forms of 
expression which are generally employed by the idealists, 
would also naturally lead us to the same conclusion. Pre- 
cise and correct thoughts commonly clothe themselves in 
simple, accurate, and intelligible language. Hence, when 
we find philosophical writers habitually indulging in a l6ose 
and indefinite phraseology, made up, as it were, of a suc- 
cession of bold figures, we are tempted to suspect that they 
feel an instinctive consciousness that their opinions would 
not stand examination if presented in a simple dress. 
Such, however, is in general the character of the style of 
the idealists. They abstain almost wholly from strict defi- 
nition, and often draw conclusions with the utmost apparent 
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would naturally, we think, produce a strong impression 
against it, in the minds of judicious men. If, however, it 
were necessary to test its correctness by a more thorougli 
examination, and if, leaving out of view the obviously ex- 
travagant imaginations of some of its partisans, we attempt 
to grasp the essential principle of the system, as professed 
by the highest authorities, particularly Kant and his follow- 
ers, and compare it with that of Locke, there will appear, 
in our opinion, a very decided preponderance of probabil- 
ities in favor of the latter. The two theories, briefly stated 
in their simplest elements, seem to be nearly as follows. 

On the system of Locke, our perceptions are expressions 
of external objects, and our abstract ideas are generaliza- 
tions of these objects, their qualities, and the relations we 
observe between them. On the ideal system, our percep- 
tions are composed of two distinct parts, one of which 
consists of sensible images, and the other of general notions. 
The former part only is the result of sensation, the latter 
being always supplied by the mind, out of a fund of origi- 
nal and innate ideas with which it is provided for this pur- 
pose. When I see, for example, a white globe, the percep- 
tion I have of it is, according to Locke, a simple image or 
expression of the object ; and by afterwards considering it 
under different points of view, I obtain the abstract notions 
of whiteness, roundness, and substance. On the ideal sys- 
tem, I perceive whiteness and roundness , to which the mind 
adds substance, from its own stock, and thus completes the 
perception. To this system there are, we think, several 
solid objections, some of which we shall very briefly indi- 
cate. 

L For those who are satisfied with the maimer in which 
Locke describes the origin of our general notions (and wo 
have repeatedly professed ourselves to be of that number,) 
the ideal system is unphilosophical, because it resorts to a 
new principle, or rather to a vast apparatus of new meta- 
37 * 
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physical machinery, to find a cause for effects which are 
fully accounted for by those already known to be in opera- 
tion. 

2. The phrase innate or original ideas , involves a direct 
contradiction in terms. Ideas are expressions or represent- 
ations of things, and suppose of course the previous presence 
to the mind of the things they represent, just as the image 
in a mirror supposes the presence of the object reflected ; 
while the epithet innate or original supposes that the object 
is not, and never has been, present to the mind. An innate 
idea is, therefore, an image without an object, a copy with- 
out a model, a translation without an original, and belongs 
to the same category with a three-legged quadruped, or a 
triangle with two sides. 

Innate or original ideas, if they in fact existed, would ne- 
cessarily represent objects with which the mind had become 
acquainted in a previous state of existence ; and such was 
the opinion entertained of them by Plato, who affirms that 
all our knowledge is only recollection. This explanation of 
the doctrine, if not plausible, is at least consistent in terms; 
but, even on this supposition, it would be difficult to con- 
ceive how the ideas which the mind brings with it from 
another world should happen to fit so exactly the objects we 
meet with in this, and why we should never recollect any 
of our ante-natal knowledge until the precise moment when 
a fact exactly similar comes within our observation upon 
this visible diurnal sphere. 

3. If we refer our general notions, including that of sub- 
stance, which is the most general of all, exclusively to the 
mind, it is not easy to see what we leave as the immediate 
objects of perception. I see, for example, a white globe, 
that is, a white round substance, something white and round, 
or let it be the ‘ something large and round,’ which the little 
girl in Southey’s ballad saw her brother rolling about upon 
the battle-field of Blenheim, and which afterwards proved 
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to be the skull of some poor fellow who was killed in the 
great victory. According to the idealists, the substance of 
the skull, the something which we perceive to be large and 
round, exists only in the spectator’s mind. One is tempted 
to think that a person must have but little brain in his own 
skull, who can find room within it for the skulls of other 
people. But admitting, for argument’s sake, that the skull 
exists only in the brain of the spectator, what then remains 
without as the external object of perception ? Apparently, 
the size, color, and figure of the skull. But size, color, and 
figure, are merely qualities, and can have no real existence 
separately from the substance to which they are attached. 
If, then, the substance of the skull be in the brain of the 
spectator, its qualities, if they exist at all, must be there 
also. But if neither the substance nor the qualities of the 
skull have any existence, excepting in the brain of the spec- 
tator, what, we ask again, remains without as the external 
object of perception ? Evidently nothing ; and such has 
been, in fact, in all ages, the conclusion of the consistent 
idealists, who have uniformly ended by denying the reality 
of the material world. This is of course a reductio ad ab- 
surdum of the whole theory. But let us admit again, for ar- 
gument’s sake, that although the substance of the skull exist 
only in the brain of the spectator, its size, color, and 
figure remain without as the direct objects of perception, 
and see how far the supposition will be found to accord with 
the leading principles of the idealist. The direct objects of 
perception are then, we will suppose, the shape, color, and 
size of the skull, considered independently of its substance. 
But shape, color, and size, considered independently of the 
substance to which they are attached, are merely general 
notions, as, in the present case, largeness , whiteness and 
roundness. On this system, therefore, the direct objects of 
perception are the general or abstract notions of sensible 
qualities. Remark now the strange inconsistency of this 
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result of the ideal theory, with the notions that led to its 
adoption. The precise reason why the idealists deem it 
necessary to resort to the supposition of innate ideas is, that 
they cannot admit the possibility that general notions can be 
obtained, even indirectly, through the senses; and we now 
find them representing these same general notions as the 
direct and only objects of sensation. If general notions be 
not even indirectly furnished by the senses, how can they 
be the direct objects of perception ? If they be the direct 
objects of perception, why invent an entirely new metaphy- 
sical system to account for their origin, independently of 
the senses ? We profess ourselves unable to reconcile these 
contradictions, and, until better advised, shall adhere, in re- 
gard to these points, to the homely philosophy, paupertina 
philosophia, as Liebnitz calls it, of Locke. The object of 
little Wilhelmine’s perception, in the case above alluded to, 
was the skull itself, composed of substance and qualities, 
the ‘ something large and round,’ which she carried to her 
grandfather; and had old Caspar possessed as good a notion 
of metaphysics as he appears to have had of morals, instead 
of reading her a lecture upon the battle of Blenheim, he 
would have explained this to her, and have added, that by 
reflecting upon the skull merely in reference to its color, 
size, and shape, she would obtain the abstract ideas of 
whiteness , largeness, and roundness, and by considering it 
as an object of perception and knowledge, independently of 
any of its qualities, that of substance. 

4 Observe,’ says the Count de Maistre, 4 a triangle, 
whether real or imaginary. You had certainly no idea of 
it before you saw it ; but though you had no idea of this tri- 
angle, you had the idea of a triangle in general, or of tri- 
angleness (triangulite,) and thus it is that we may know 
and not know the same thing at the same time, when con- 
sidered under different points of view.’ 

The meaning of this seems to be, that when I see a tri- 
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angle, my eye furnishes me the sensible ideas of equilateral- 
ness , right-angledness , and so forth, according to its particu- 
lar form, and that my mind adds from its own stock and 
substance the idea of triangleness, which completes the per- 
ception. The inconsistency of the notions of the idealists is 
still more apparent in this example than in the last. At the 
same time that certain general notions, such as equilateral- 
ness, right-angledness, and the like, are represented as di- 
rect objects of perception (although the very essence of the 
theory consists in proving that we cannot possibly obtain 
our general notions, either directly or indirectly, through the 
senses) at the same time, we say, another general notion, 
triangleness, of precisely the same kind (they being all 
generalizations of the forms of sensible objects,) is declared 
to be innate. We profess ourselves unable to comprehend 
the reasons of this distinction. If we can perceive equilate- 
ralness and right-angledness, why may not we perceive tri- 
angleness ? and why must this last idea be declared innate, 
in order to account for its origin ? If we cannot perceive 
triangleness and it be in fact an innate idea, how do we 
manage to perceive equilateralness and right-angledness, 
and why are not these also innate, being general notions of 
the very same class ? Why is it not as rational to suppose 
that we see triangleness and add to it, or, to use the lan- 
guage of the idealists, impose upon it, equilateralness or 
right-angledness, as to suppose that we perceive these latter 
ideas, and impose triangleness upon them ? Or, in the 
other case of the poor follow’s skull at Blenheim, is it not as 
natural to suppose that we see skullness, and impose upon it 
largeness, whiteness, or roundness, as that we see largeness, 
whiteness, and roundness, and impose upon them skullness ? 
Is it not, in fact, rather more natural to impose the form up- 
on the substance, than the substance upon the form ? 
Would not a sculptor, who was in the habit of using correct 
language, be more likely, if he employed the expression at 
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all, to say that he imposed the form of the Venus de Medicis 
upon a block of marble, than that he imposed a block of 
marble upon the form of that statue ? We must leave it to 
the sagacity of the intelligent reader to answer these ques- 
tions, and to decide whether the person who is credulous 
enough to believe in any of these suppositions, be not in 
fact the party really imposed upon. „ 

4. By representing our notion of substance as innate, and 
our abstract ideas of the sensible qualities of bodies as the 
direct objects of perception, the idealists not only contradict 
flatly their own leading principles, but destroy the reality of 
the material world. This conclusion has accordingly, as we 
have just remarked, been drawn by all the consistent parti- 
sans of the theory in ancient and modern times. Professor 
Cousin attempts to escape from it, and has undertaken to 
neutralize the extremes of sensualism and idealism by com- 
bining them in his own way in one system ; but as he holds 
that there is only one substance in nature, and no substan- 
tial distinction between God, man, and the material world, 
his doctrine is equivalent to a denial of the real existence 
of two at least out of the three, and ends in Pantheism, that 
is, Atheism. Now, for those who admit the fact of percep- 
tion (which is admitted by all the idealists,) a denial of the 
reality of the external world involves, as we have already 
remarked, a logical absurdity, since every act supposes an 
agent, and every transitive act, like that of perception, an 
object acted on. 

We need not enter any further into the nature of the ob- 
jections to this theory, nor have we thought it necessary to 
treat the subject with much seriousness, since, notwithstand- 
ing the imposing appearance which idealism makes, under 
the formidable terminology of Kant, and the seductive - 
graces which it wears in the charming style of Plato, we 
cannot upon the whole regard it, when reduced to its simple 
expression, and rigorously examined, as anything but a 
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mass of palpable absurdities. Upon this view of the system, 
it may be thought difficult to account for the general favor 
with which it has been received by enlightened men in par- 
ticular countries, at more than one period in the history of 
philosophy. This difficulty is however by no means insolu- 
ble ; and idealism is far from being the only example of an 
absurd theory that has obtained for a time a pretty extensive 
prevalence. In these cases the absurdity generally gains 
favor, not, according to the somewhat paradoxical form of 
expression of the African bishop, as such, quia absurdum, 
but because it is supposed to represent and be essentially 
connected with some important truth. Thus the different 
false religions that prevail in the world, maintain their hold 
upon the minds of their respective adherents, because their 
truth is supposed to be essentially connected with that of the 
existence of God, and the immortality of the soul, principles 
so dear to the heart of man, that he will swallow without 
struggling the most monstrous fictions and the most revolt- 
ing absurdities, rather than relinquish his faith in them. It 
is in like manner easy enough, upon a general survey of 
the history of intellectual science, to perceive the great 
truth which is represented by the fable of idealism, and 
which appears to be no other than the independent and sub- 
stantial existence of our thinking part, ‘ the God within the 
mind.' * This principle, which, as we have repeatedly re- 


* 4 This light and darkness in our chaos joined, 
What shall divide? The God within the mind.* 


Lord Bolingbroke, who supplied Pope with the materials of the ‘Essay 
on Man,’ probably borrowed this idea from Seneca. * In unoquoque viro- 
rum bonorum (quis Deus incertum est) habitat Deus. 1 (Epist. 41.) In 
accommodating this sublime thought to the measure, the poet has some- 
what impaired its correctness. We can hardly speak with propriety of the 
God within the mind. The mind is itself the God within us. In another 
passage of the Essay, Pope has been led in the same way into the expres- 
sion of a thought directly opposite to the one he had in view. 


4 Count all the advantage prosperous vice attains, 
*T is but what virtue flies from and disdains. 
And grant the bad wbat happiness they would, 
One they must want, which is, to pats for good . 
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.larked, is logically proved by all our intellectual opera- 
tions, as well as clearly revealed to us by our moral feel- 
ings, beams upon the understanding in the early periods of 
civilization, like a bright and glorious vision not yet realized 
in a complete and positive shape. Under these circumstan- 
ces, various false or doubtful opinions are connected with it ; 
amongst which is the not unnatural theory, that a thinking 
being, which has an existence independent of the body, 
must also possess thoughts which are entirely foreign to the 
senses. This system, which, as we have seen above, lends 
itself readily to the graces of poetical embellishment, circu- 
lates a while with general favor. This is the age of ideal- 
ism, of Plato, and of the French metaphysicians. At length 
the invention of methods and the improvement of languages 
put another face upon the science. It is now perceived, 
that the mind is an independent being, extending its com- 
prehensive grasp over the vast expanse of the universe, 
from the point where its flaming limits (to use the bold lan- 
guage of the Latin poet) are lost in the boundless ocean of 
infinity, to that where the energies that inform and move 
the grand machine centre beneath the clouded majesty of 
the throne of God, — but extending it by the exercise of the 
faculties with which it is endowed for this purpose ; that all 
our knowledge, whether of God, our own minds, or the 
material world, must of course be the result of the exercise 
of these faculties ; and that to possess ideas previously to or 
independent of their exercise, would be to have thought 
without thinking, to know without knotoing, which is, in fact, 
the sum and substance of idealism. This simple, manly, 

That bad men must of necessity want tbe happiness of passing for good, 
is an assertion contradicted by daily experience ; nor is this supposed hap- 
piness the object of the virtuous, whose aim, on the contrary, is not to ap- 
pear good, but to be so. Pope probably intended to say, that bad men 
must want the consciousness of good intentions, which belongs to virtue ; 
and it is not a little singular how completely, in steering by the treache- 
rous rudder, Rhyme, he has lost sight of his own meaning. 
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intelligible, and at the same time generous, elevated, and 
inspiring philosophy, was substituted in ancient Greece by 
Aristotle, and in modem times by Locke, for the splendid 
dreams of Plato and Descartes. Intellectual science is now 
fixed ; but the mind, ever restless, and ever dissatisfied with 
its own possessions, undervalues the truths it has acquired, 
and still pushing forward on its perpetual voyage of dis- 
covery, arrives at length at the region of materialism and 
sensuality, — of sophists and skeptics, — of Epicurus, 
Pyrrho, Condillac, Helvetius, and Hume. It is now 
affirmed, that because the mind can only communicate with 
external objects through the senses, it is in fact nothing more 
than a faculty attached to the body ; and the system is 
pushed into its consequences until it ends in the denial of 
the immortality of the soul, and the existence of God. 
Alarmed for these sacred and cherished principles, which, 
as we have already remarked, man will make any sacrifice 
rather than relinquish, and casting about with anxious impa- 
tience for the means of securing them, the mind, in the first 
moments of uncertainty, rejects en masse the whole im- 
proved doctrine which has apparently involved such fatal 
results, and oscillates back to the visions of its childhood, 
content to embrace the ideal theory, with all its absurdity, 
rather than abandon the glorious truths with which it is for 
the time supposed to be connected. Such appears to have 
been the origin of the second Platonism of antiquity, and of 
the revival of idealism in modern Europe by the Scotch 
philosophers, by Kant and his followers, and by the French 
writers of the presenfiday. But this period of reaction is 
obviously in its nature a transitory one, and when the false 
alarm created by the sophists has subsided, the enlightened 
opinion of the public will quietly settle down again in the 
conclusions of Locke and Aristotle, which, in our view of 
them at least, as they exhaust the science and leave no 
room, on essential points, for the farther progress of real 
38 
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discovery, must form in all ages the creed of judicious men, 
and the standard to which those who may be led astray by 
the false lights of other theories, will be gradually rallied 
back from their different vagaries. 

Notwithstanding the essential improbability of idealism, 
and the repulsive dress in which it was presented by Kant 
and his followers, it obtained, as our readers are aware, 
and for the reasons just stated, as we conceive, an extraor- 
dinary vogue in Germany, which, however, has already in 
a great measure passed away. While it lasted, innumera- 
ble works were published in development, defence, and ex- 
planation of the favorite system ; but it is a remarkable 
fact, and one that may perhaps be regarded as an additional 
evidence of the essential worthlessness of the theory, that of 
all this multitude of books, written in many cases by able 
and learned men, not one, as far as we are informed, has 
acquired a classical character, has been translated into any 
foreign language, or is likely to be read with interest half a 
century hence. The ‘ Criticism on Pure Reason,’ as it con- 
tained the first proclamation of a system that created so 
much temporary excitement, and is directly connected with 
the name of its author, will probably preserve a place in 
scientific libraries ; be consulted occasionally by a learned 
curiosity, though very rarely, we suspect, perused from one 
end to the other, by the most intrepid student ; and thus 
survive as an historical monument of one of the most re- 
markable aberrations of public opinion that has ever oc- 
curred. 

The decline of the Transcendental Philosophy is the last 
in the series of the events which properly belong to the his- 
tory of intellectual science, and which exclude of course 
those that are immediately contemporary ; the nature of 
which, however, we have taken occasion to indicate in the 
course of our remarks. From the brief and very imperfect 
outline that we have ventured to offer of this vast field of 
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inquiry, it results, that the progress of opinion on these mo- 
mentous subjects in ancient and modern times has been ex- 
actly parallel ; that the mind, starting from the same point 
of departure, has in both cases run through the same circle 
of theories, ascertained the same truths, and again partially 
lost sight of them under the influence of the same errors 
and delusions ; and that the great names which adorn the ' 
successive stages in this progress are not so much expres- 
sions of individual opinions, as of the general intellectual 
character of successive generations. We have now reach- 
ed, in the modern world, the point at which philosophy was 
left by the ancients, when Justinian closed the schools in 
the Eastern Empire, and the invasion of the barbarians de- 
molished them in the Western. The disastrous political 
events of that period precluded any further improvements 
in any branch of knowledge •, the reaction in favor of sound 
and rational opinions, that might have been expected in intel- 
lectual science, never occurred ; and the prevalence of 
idealism was succeeded immediately by a period of com- 
plete barbarism. Under the more auspicious circumstances 
in which the civilized world is now placed, we may antici- 
pate a different result, and have reason to expect that pub- 
lic opinion, after returning from its aerial excursion with 
Kant and Fichte, and recovering from the causeless terrors 
inspired by Berkeley and Hume, will repose again with re- 
newed pleasure and confidence on the sober certainties of 
Locke. 

On our view of the subject, therefore, this great philoso- 
pher has in a manner fixed the metaphysical department of 
moral philosophy in its leading features, and left little for 
successors, but to remove here and there an unimportant 
blemish, or complete an imperfect outline. We regret to 
add, that the state of the other great departments of moral 
philosophy is far from being equally satisfactory. Ethics 
and Politics in particular, offer an extensive field, which 
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will long demand the labor of inquirers, and amply reward 
it, if judiciously conducted. In Ethics, the modern world 
has yet produced no single treatise of a standard and classi- 
cal character ; none, perhaps, that can fairly be put in com- 
petition with the ‘ Offices ’ of Cicero, although that work, 
noble and elegant as it is, by no means possesses the cor- 
rectness and precision which would be required in a text- 
book of the science. Kant’s Treatise on Morals ( Kritik 
der praclischen Vernunft ) is highly valued by the partisans 
of the author, and is largely commended by Professor Cou- 
sin, who pronounces it to be ‘ the most imposing and dura- 
ble monument that philosophical genius has ever erected to 
real disinterested virtue.’ Unfortunately, as it supposes the 
truth of the Transcendental Metaphysics, and must stand or 
fall with them, it can hardly be of use to those who have 
not adopted that system. In England the two theories that 
now divide the opinion of the public are, the moral sense of 
the Scotch philosophers, — a doctrine which probably gives 
us a glimpse of the truth, but has not yet been stated with 
sufficient power and precision, — and the Utilitarian 
scheme, which found favor as presented by Paley, in con- 
sequence of the general respect for natural and revealed 
religion with which he had arbitrarily connected it, but 
which appears at the present day in its naked deformity in 
the hands of the cynical disciples of Jeremy Bentham, — 
not as a system of morals, but rather as a complete denial 
of the reality of moral distinctions. Everything, therefore, 
is yet to be done ; yet such is the universal indifference on 
the subject in the mother country, that in quarters where we 
have a right to look for opinions of some authority, the 
terms of the question are evidently not understood.* The 
low state of moral science in all its branches in Great Brit- 

* See the article on Paley 's I.ife and Writings, in the London Quarterly 
Review, for October, 1833. 
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ain is curiously evinced by the difficulty that has been found 
in filling the chair of this department in the new London 
University, and by the fact that the presidencies of the two 
principal scientific corporations of the kingdom, which 
should regularly be filled by distinguished moral philoso- 
phers, if such were to be found, are occupied in one case 
by a poet, and in the other by a member of Parliament. 
In Politics, the deficiency of standard works in the literature 
of modern Europe is equally remarkable, and the science 
is evidently still unsettled. Locke’s ‘ Treatise on Govern- 
ment ’ is far from possessing the same complete and satis- 
factory character with his ‘ Essay on the Human Under- 
standing ; ’ and the notion of a social contract , which he 
held in common with all the English politicians of his time, 
and which forms the basis of his theory, seems to be essen- 
tially erroneous. The Spirit of Laics is justly'celebrated 
for the depth of thought, extent of reading, and point and 
beauty of language which arc exhibited in it, and will ever 
remain a most valuable literary monument ; but, unfortu- 
nately for its utility as a classical and standard work, it ex- 
cels chiefly in details, and the statement of leading princi- 
ples is precisely the most questionable thing about it.* The 
later French politicians wrote under the influence of tempo- 
rary passions and interests, and receded from instead of 
advancing beyond the point to which the science had been 
brought by Montesquieu. Rousseau did little more than 
present, under the attractions of his powerful style, but in 
other respects in a less advantageous form, the theories of the 

* We allude to the arrangement of governments into three classes, re- 
spectively informed and kept in action by the operation of the three moral 
principles, fear, ambition, and virtue. With all the respect we entertain 
for Montesquieu, (who seems himself to have been completely satisfied 
with this theory,) we cannot consider it a sufficient basis for the science of 
politics. Independently of the positive objections that may be made to it, 
the negative one, that it leaves entirely out of view the influence of pro- 
perty, would be, in our opinion, quite decisive. 
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English writers ; and Mably, whose name was at one time 
distinguished, with all his apparatus of positive historical 
knowledge, is substantially a mere declaimer. In England 
little or nothing has been done since the time of Locke, 
towards completing the enterprise which he unfortunately 
failed to accomplish ; the attention of those who take an 
interest in the subject having been, and being still, totally 
absorbed by controversies upon passing events. Had Burke 
digested his notions into a complete and formal treatise, he 
would have been at once the Locke and Plato of Politics ; 
and it is in his writings, occasional, fugitive, passionate, — 
sometimes self-contradictory as they are, — that we are to 
look, if anywhere, for the scattered elements, the membra 
disjecta , of a true theory of government. The system now 
most popular in England, regarded only by the number and 
not the character of its adherents, is that of radicalism , as 
understood and taught by the followers of Bentham. Little 
can of course be looked for in politics, from a school which 
denies the reality of moral distinctions ; but their opinions 
evidently gain ground, in the absence of any powerful 
champion of an opposite one, and threaten to subjugate the 
mass of the people ; an event, which, if it happen, must of 
course be followed by a bloody and disastrous revolution. 
Such at present seems to be the condition of these all-im- 
portant branches of moral philosophy. We should feel our- 
selves highly gratified, if the cursory remarks we have now 
made on the subject, should induce any of the noble and 
gifted spirits of our own country, to turn their labors into 
this direction ; and can assure them beforehand, that their 
vigorous and persevering efforts, if made in a right spirit, 
will be rewarded by the general approbation of the wise 
and good, and by the consciousness of having rendered a 
great and lasting service to the world. No better model 
can be found for the conduct of such inquiries, whether we 
look at the excellence of the method pursued, or the splen- 
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did success with which it was applied, than the * Essay on 
the Human Understanding.’ The writer, who shall do for 
Ethics and Politics, what Locke has done for Metaphysics, 
will deserve and obtain one of the highest places in the 
temple of true Glory. 
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LORD VAPOURCOURT ; 

OR, A NOVEMBER DAY IN LONDON. 

[The Token for 1831.] 

Lord Vapocrcocrt was the lineal representative of an 
English family of rank and fortune ; and to this accidental 
advantage he united the natural gifts of a good person, a 
vigorous constitution, and respectable intellectual endow- 
ments. The last had been cultivated by the process usually 
employed in the education of a British nobleman of the 
present day. His Lordship had devoted his regular seven 
years to the study of Greek and Latin prosody at Eton Col- 
lege, and by virtue of his privilege, had taken the usual 
degrees at Oxford without keeping his terms. After quit- 
ting the university, he had passed three years in making the 
grand tour upon the Continent, and had brought back from 
his travels a competent knowledge of French cookery, and 
a correct notion of the comparative merits of Champagne 
and Rhenish. His father, the old Earl, had died during his 
absence, and the son was called home rather suddenly, to 
assist in arranging the succession, and to take his seat in the 
House of Peers. As the estate was wholly unincumbered, 
the necessary forms were soon despatched, and his Lord- 
ship entered quietly into possession of a clear income 
of ten thousand pounds a year. Such was the situation of 
this young nobleman at his first appearance upon the stage 
of active life, at the age of five and twenty ; and his friends 
and connections, as may well be supposed, formed the most 
brilliant anticipations of his future success, and of the fig- 
ure that he would make in the world. 
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It was soon perceived, however, with surprise, that Lord 
Vapourcourt took but little interest in the occupations and 
amusements that ordinarily engage the attention of a young 
British Peer. He did not show himself above once or twice 
at the Fives Court, and was never known to assist at a reg- 
ular set-to. He had a capital stud of horses, and a famous 
pack of hounds, but seldom took them out ; and was not a 
regular attendant upon the races, either at Ascot or New- 
market. What was still more extraordinary, he frequented 
none of the fashionable gaming houses, rarely betted, and 
when he did, not more than four or five hundred guineas at 
a time. These circumstances gave his character a strong 
tinge of singularity ; and that part of the public whose 
business consists in attending to that of other people, were 
pretty soon in deep speculation upon the causes of this 
strange conduct. It was conjectured at first, that his Lord- 
ship was in love ; but this supposition proved to be er- 
roneous. It was speedily ascertained that he never saw 
any female society, and had kept himself wholly aloof from 
the overtures of sundry mammas, who had indirectly laid 
siege to him soon after he came to his title. Finding this 
theory untenable, a few persons took upon them to imagine, 
that Vapourcourt had come to the resolution of attending to 
business or to study ; and that he would turn out a politician, 
a poet, or some other odd animal of the same genus. But 
here again speculation appeared to be at fault, for it was 
pretty soon discovered, that his Lordship had never been in 
the House of Peers, excepting to take his seat, and that he 
had not opened a book since he left Eton College. 

While these different and groundless rumors succeeded 
each other, respecting the causes of Lord Vapourcourt’s 
uncommon mode of life, the real truth after a while came 
out ; and it was at length generally known in the circle of 
his friends and connections, that his Lordship was violently 
attacked with the spleen. It was then recollected that this 
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malady was hereditary in the family. The same anxious 
persons who had before been so active in discovering the 
nature of the disease, were now equally busy in recom- 
mending remedies. A young clergyman, connected with 
the family, who had just taken orders, and was dying to 
see the world, advised a repetition of the grand tour, under 
the direction of a lively and intelligent tutor ; and offered 
his services in this capacity. A leading ministerial Peer 
attributed his Lordship’s illness to want of occupation, and 
intimated that there would be no great difficulty in procur- 
ing for him a respectable appointment in one of the De- 
partments of State or foreign Embassies, it being under- 
stood that his Lordship’s four votes in the house of Com- 
mons should in that case regularly strengthen the hands of 
His Majesty’s ministers. Lady Lookubout, who had a 
pretty, marriageable daughter on her hands, extolled the 
happy effects that had resulted in various cases of this de- 
scription, from the free use of curtain lectures ; and ear- 
nestly recommended a loquacious and spirited young wife. 

Vapourcourt, as the reader will easily imagine, gave no 
heed to any of these good-natured hints, and grew grad- 
ually worse from year to year, until he might be said at 
last to vegetate, rather than live. The malady finally 
reached such a height, that in the year 18 — , after yawn- 
ing away the summer at the old family castle in the country, 
he resolved, from mere fatigue, not to stay for the Christmas 
holidays, and returned to town about the last of October, 
when the cold weather was just setting in, and the hunting 
season opening in all its beauty. The neighboring gentry 
considered this desperate measure, as a certain proof that 
his Lordship’s complaint had now reached a degree of in- 
tensity, which was equivalent to actual madness ; and con- 
cluded unanimously that it must soon terminate in a crisis 
of one kind or another. Having settled this point, with 
various others of equal importance, one night over the 
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bottle, a company of thirty or forty of them, all in high 
and buoyant spirits, took the field the next morning at day- 
light, superbly mounted, and uniformly dressed in scarlet 
coats and jockey caps, the hounds in full cry, the weather 
clear, fresh, and frosty, and scoured the country for thirty 
miles round in quest of a fox. Meanwhile Lord Vapour- 
court, at about the safne hour, got into his travelling chariot, 
drawn by four post horses, where he soon fell into a lan- 
guid and uneasy sort of slumber, and hardly opened his 
eyes wide enough to take notice of anything without the 
carriage, until it stopped, late at night, at the door of his 
house in Pall-Mall. 

The next morning, Lord Vapourcourt rang for his valet- 
de-chambre at about half past eleven, having slept some- 
what later than usual, in consequence of the fatigue of the 
preceding day’s journey. The servant made his appear- 
ance, and proceeded to open the shutters ; but the rays of 
the sun showed little or no disposition to take advantage of 
the circumstances. The air was filled with one of those 
murky and impenetrable fogs, which sometimes envelop 
the city of London, and which can be distinctly imagined 
by those only who have seen and felt them. A sort of dim 
and smothered twilight gleamed faintly through the win- 
dows, but was not sufficient for the usual operations of 
domestic life, and the servant had accordingly brought in 
lights to aid his master in the business of dressing. 

1 What ’s this ? ’ exclaimed the Peer, struck with aston- 
ishment at the unusual circumstance, and terrified at the 
thought that he had rung four or five hours too soon. 
* What o’clock is it, Johnson ? ’ 

‘ Half past eleven, my Lord,’ replied the servant; ‘ but 
the fog is so thick that your Lordship would not be able to 
see to dress, and I thought it best to bring in lights.’ 

A deep sigh, succeeded by a wide and almost intermina- 
ble yawn, expressed the feelings of Vapourcourt, whose 
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habitual malady weighed down his spirits with more than 
usual oppressiveness, at this piece of news. The disgust 
occasioned by the state of the weather, was, however, 
slightly tempered by a gleam of satisfaction, at the idea 
that the day was further advanced than he had feared ; and 
after a few more long yawns, his Lordship at last deter- 
mined to rise. The servant assisted" him in dressing, and 
then withdrew to order his master’s breakfast, having placed 
lights in a small adjoining cabinet, where Lord Vapourcourt 
usually passed the morning. 

There are few things more oppressive to feeble nerves, 
than the effect of artificial light in the daytime. There is 
something rich and cheerful in the clear flame of a wax ta- 
per, or a well ordered lamp, when we see them in the even- 
ing, illuminating a group of happy faces collected around 
them ; but, in the daytime, they produce a different impres- 
sion. Their little paltry glare, placing itself in comparison 
with the clear, transparent beauty of the solar rays, has a 
sombre, and, in the language of Shakspeare, an ‘ ineffectual ’ 
aspect. The morbid feelings of Vapourcourt sickened at 
the view, and on entering his cabinet he moved instinctively 
towards the window, in the hope of discovering something 
more attractive. The prospect without corresponded com- 
pletely with the gloomy appearance of the apartment. A 
dense and dingy mass of vapor brooded heavily over the 
tops of the houses ; and although it was now high noon, the 
rays of the sun produced no other effect upon the fog, than 
to give it a sort of brassy hue, and to design through it, in a 
dim and uncertain manner, the outlines of the objects it 
covered. Another long and dreary yawn indicated the sen- 
sations of the hypocondriac Peer, at this enlivening specta- 
cle. It was difficult to say whether the aspect of things 
without, or within, was the more inviting. In the uncer- 
tainty which he felt upon this question, Vapourcourt re- 
mained for several minutes gazing listlessly at the move- 
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ments of the fog, which sometimes undulated in large white 
volumes like the waves of the sea in a storm, and then 

cleared away for a moment, and permitted the sun to ex- 
hibit a glimpse of his broad, rayless, yellow disk, which, 
from its strange appearance, rather increased than dimin- 
ished the gloom while it was visible, and was scarcely seen 
before it was clouded in again by new mountains of vapor, 
that swelled in successive exhalations from the river. Fa- 
tigued at length with standing, his Lordship mechanically 
moved towards a well-stuffed sofa, that was placed near the 
chimney, and stretching himself upon it at his length, with 
his head supported by a couple of large cushions, he pre- 
pared, after another fit of yawning not less long and dreary 
than the last, to await the arrival of Johnson and the tea. 

The servant soon appeared, bringing with him the break- 
fast apparatus, and the morning paper. In a large family, 
breakfast is commonly a gay repast. If the spirits are at 
all elastic, they move with fresh vigor at the opening of a 
new day. The appetite, after an abstinence of several 
hours, is keen and active, and the view of a table covered 
with preparations to satisfy it, diffuses hilarity and sprightli- 
ness through the circle. The hissing of the tea urn, a sound 
not very musical in itself, appears agreeable, when it is felt 
to be the indication of a refreshing beverage. The hot 
rolls, the muffins, the sliced ham, the eggs, and the con- 
serves, present an ensemble , which, though not to be com- 
pared, in the opinion of an epicure, with a real dejeuner d 
la fourchette, has no small charm for a plain unsophisticated 
appetite. The morning papers, in the various articles of 
intelligence and entertainment which they always contain, 
furnish innumerable topics of conversation, and open inviting 
prospects for entertainment or occupation during the day. 
There is doubtless something more grand and imposing in a 
regular dinner, but for mere gaiety and light-heartedness, 
perhaps no meal in the four and twenty hours, can be com- 
39 
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pared with breakfast, considered in its best and proper state. 
That of a solitary hypocondriac like Vapourcourt, presented, 
of course, none of these attractions. The hissing of the tea 
urn disturbed his nerves ; the rolls were burned, the muffins 
cold, the eggs too much boiled, and the formal countenance 
of Johnson diffused a sort of tiresome solemnity over the 
table. Vapourcourt, after drinking two or three cups of 
tea, sent away the breakfast with a feeling of disgust, and 
mechanically took up the Morning Chronicle. 

The political science and patriotic feeling of Mr. Perry 
were, however, wholly lost upon our hero, who never looked 
at any part of the paper but the court news and the move- 
ments of the world of fashion. Under the head of arrivals, 
he remarked the following article. 

‘ At his residence in Pall-Mall, the Right Honorable the Earl of 
Vapourcourt, from Vapourcourt Castle.’ 

The least ambitious minds are not wholly insensible to 
the charms of public notice and attention. Vapourcourt 
experienced a momentary sentiment of satisfaction, at see- 
ing his name thus presented to the view of the world, and 
his movements recorded almost as fast as they were made. 
But the feeling was soon chastened, by a recollection of the 
gloom that surrounded him. ‘ Had I known that the morn- 
ing would have been so foggy in London,’ quoth he, extend- 
ing his jaws into another boundless yawn, * I should have 
been tempted to stay another day at the Castle. But what 
matters it,’ he added, after musing a few moments, ‘ where 
life passes ? Town or country, at home or abroad, ’t is all 
of a piece. We pass ten or twelve hours in restless and 
interrupted slumber, rise with a heart-felt languor, and a 
secret wish that the day were over, before it is well begun ; 
we sip two or three cups of weak tea ; we read in the pa- 
pers that the King went to Brighton yesterday, and that the 
Duke of York will hold a levee to-day ; we yawn away the 
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morning on the sofa, ride out at three, and, like a blind mill- 
horse*, go over once more in the park, the same track which 
we have gone over a hundred times before ; look in at the 
coffee-house or the club, and meet the same originals, en- 
gaged for the hundredth time in the same eternal contest 
whether my Lord A. or Mr. B. ought to sign the public de- 
spatches ; dine at the same hour upon the same dishes, read 
again in the evening paper the same news which we had 
read before in the morning one, and then to bed, to recover 
strength and spirits to pursue the same course again the fol- 
lowing day. Such, forsooth, is life ! ’ 

At the close of this philosophical soliloquy, Lord Vapour- 
court rose from the couch, and returned to the window, to 
look again upon the neighboring streets. The fog was now 
still more dense and gloomy than before, and had evidently 
settled down for the day upon the city. The volumes of 
vapor that rolled over the tops of the houses, were thicker 
and more frequent, and their color still more sombre and 
brassy than it had been. It was with some difficulty that 
the houses on the opposite side of the street, or the carriages 
and walkers that passed below, could be discerned at all. 
At times, when the mist cleared away a little, they were 
seen looming up into more than their usual dimensions from 
the effect of the density of the intervening medium, and to 
an observer of a livelier fancy, would have offered a scene 
of amusing contemplation. A young girl with a white gown 
and bonnet, had the look of a schooner-rigged small craft 
seen at a distance under full sail ; and the black Lincoln- 
shire horses drawing their loaded carts, appeared like huge 
elephants, with armed castles towering up from their backs. 
But these, and other such imaginary likenesses, were lost 
upon Vapourcourt, who perceived nothing but the undimin- 
ished gloom of the fog, and was musing with dismay upon 
the long and dreary hours that were opening before him. 
At this fatal crisis, the weariness of life, which he had so 
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long experienced, pressed upon his mind with a weight 
which he had never known before. The whole question 
seemed to come to a point at once. To stand at the window 
and gaze forever at the fog was evidently impossible ; to 
return to the sofa and yawn away the rest of the day, was 
not less so. And yet the present moment was an epitome 
of life. Every day, every hour brought with it, like this, a 
recurrence of successive alternatives, either side of which 
was equally intolerable. 

Under the influence of these gloomy reflections, the com- 
bined result of a morbid state of mind, and an uncommonly 
foggy day, it suddenly occurred to our unfortunate hero, 
that it was possible to pursue a middle course, which would 
clear him at once and forever from both the horns of this 
perpetual dilemma. * Why,’ exclaimed he, ‘ submit to this 
insufferable burden, when we are at liberty to shake it off 
at any moment ? Why not manfully turn at once to the 
rope ctr the river ? Why not put a voluntary end to this 
dreary succession of weary nights and wearier days, called 
life f Let others drag it out to the last hour, and drain the 
cup of ennui to the dregs. I have had enough of it already, 
and will finish it this very night, in the old Roman fashion.’ 

Vapourcourt had a naturally vigorous and resolute char- 
acter, and, with a better education, would have played a 
very different part in the world. Such as he was, he was 
still capable of acting with promptitude and firmness, when 
driven by extraordinary motives, imaginary or real, to feel 
the necessity of it Having taken the violent resolution just 
mentioned, he was not deterred from executing it, by any 
merely mechanical or constitutional apprehensions. He de- 
liberated coolly with himself upon the best manner of carrying 
it into effect, and finally concluded that the easiest and least 
scandalous process, would be to wait till evening, and then 
walk quietly down to the bridge, and throw himself into the 
river. ‘ The night,’ said he to himself, 4 will be dark and 
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foggy, the thing will not be observed at the moment, may 

perhaps never be discovered, and at any rate will create 
little or no immediate scandal. If I go to blowing my brains 
out a la Werther, the whole street will be in an uproar for 
the night, and the old women of the neighborhood will talk 
the matter over for at least a month to come.’ 

Having settled this question, our hero rang the bell, and 
ordered dinner at five o’clock, which was three hours earlier 
than usual. The rigid aspect of Johnson expanded, and his 
dull narrow eyes brightened with a gleam of surprise at this 
extraordinary command ; but accustomed to obey in all cases 
without explanation, he retired in silence to give the necessary 
directions. Yapourcourt then proceeded to make some little 
arrangements in regard to his affairs, and wrote one or two 
short letters of business, after which he proceeded, very 
tranquilly, to put on a walking dress, that he might be ready 
to go out after dinner, and execute his project. These pre- 
liminary matters being adjusted, he employed himself, during 
the short interval of leisure that remained, in traversing 
his cabinet, and reflecting on the prospect before him. Ilis 
spirits were now in a finer flow than they had been at any 
time for years preceding. The little occupation in which 
he had been engaged, and the vigorous resolution that had 
been the fruit of his previous meditations, had given a stir to 
the stagnant current of his feelings, and diffused over them 
a momentary coloring, not wholly unlike that of cheerful- 
ness. The sun, meanwhile, had partly dissipated the thick 
vapor that filled the air in the morning, and poured through 
the windows a rich yellow radiance, like the golden lights 
in the paintings of Rembrandt, which harmonized finely 
with the bright colors of the Turkey carpet. The change 
of weather contributed, with his late uncommon exertion, to 
relieve the oppression of our hero’s spirits. He walked 
gaily up and down the room, satisfied with himself, and se- 
cretly proud of the firmness and promptitude with which he 
39 * 
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had come to his decision. ‘ Why this,’ said he, ‘ is as it 
should be. As Kean says, “ Richard’s himself again.” I 
now feel the truth of a remark which I met with at Eton, in 
an old Latin book called Seneca, purporting that a man of 
sense is always the master of his own fortune. It is but 
showing a little firmness, and you may put to flight an army 
of blue devils, were they as numerous as those which beset 
St. Anthony. What says the poet ? 

“ Throw but a stone — the giant dies.” 

My tormenter is half frightened to death, before I have well 
taken up the pebble ; a few hours more, and I finish him 
forever.’ 

Could his Lordship have pursued this train of lively reflec- 
tion for any length of time, he might perhaps have realized 
the truth of the poet’s assurance in a more rational way, 
than that which he now contemplated. But the short No- 
vember day was now drawing fast to a close ; the sun set 
before five, and the fog collected again, and hung with 
deeper gloom than before upon the city. Johnson now ap- 
peared to announce that dinner was on the table, and Va- 
pourcourt repaired to the dining room to enjoy for the last 
time his splendid, though solitary repast. Under the excite- 
ment of the moment, he ate with more than ordinary appe- 
tite ; and the attendants, connecting this circumstance with 
that of the uncommonly early hour, concluded that some 
event of a singular, but highly agreeable kind, had occurred 
to enliven the languid tenor of their master’s life. They all 
anticipated that the close of dinner would be followed by an 
order for the carriage, and that his Lordship would go out 
upon some important and interesting expedition. Johnson, 
with the political feeling natural’ to a freeborn British sub- 
ject, thought it probable, that his master meant to make his 
dibit in the house of Peers, where there was to be that 
evening a debate upon the foreign policy of the country. 
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A French footman decided that Vapourcourt was going to 
the opera, where Catalani was to make her first appearance 
for the winter ; and a young jockey, fresh from the country, 
who had not yet had opportunity to gratify his curiosity in 
regard to the wonders of the metropolis, was sure that our 
hero intended to indulge himself with the spectacle of the 
feeding of the wild beasts at Exeter Change, which is regu- 
larly exhibited every night at nine o’clock. To the surprise 
of all, Lord Vapourcourt, after eating heartily of various 
dishes, drinking a bottle of Bordeaux, and reading with un- 
common care and attention the fashionable news in the 
Courier, rang for his hat and cloak, and left the house on 
foot and alone, for the first time that he had done such a 
thing of an evening, since he came to his title. The ser- 
vants looked on for a time in mute astonishment, and then, 
after agreeing that their lord was a queer one, sagely added, 
that it was after all none of their business whether he went 
out on foot, or in the carriage, and adjourned, by unanimous 
vote, to dinner. 

Lord Vapourcourt, bent on his gloomy purpose, took his 
way, upon leaving his house, towards Westminster Bridge. 
The fog, which, as I remarked above, had been dissipated 
for an hour or two during the warmest part of the day, had 
collected again, and assumed a still greater degree of den- 
. sity than before. It was now of such a consistency that it 
might almost, in the common phrase, have been cut with 
a knife. Immense masses of a dank, unwholesome mixture 
of coal-smoke, and heavy exhalations from the river, filled 
up the streets, and made it impossible to discern objects at 
the smallest distance, or to recognize the most familiar 
places. The lamps were lighted, but produced little or no 
effect, their rays being choked up within a foot or two of the 
flame ; and they presented the appearance of nebulous stars 
twinkling feebly through the mist, but affording no means 
of distinguishing the objects and persons below them. As 
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it was still early in the evening, the streets were full of car- 
riages and walkers, and the noise and tumult which naturally 
ensued, were truly terrible. With all the care and circum- 
spection of the guides, who moved along as slowly as they 
could, the wheels of the different vehicles were continually 
interlocking with a tremendous crash, which was regularly 
followed by an explosion of oaths and curses from the dri- 
vers, and agonizing shrieks of terror from the women and 
children within, whose lives were endangered by the acci- 
dent. The confused trampling of horses and creaking of 
carriages, were mingled with the hurried exclamations of 
the unwary walkers who had come unluckily within the vor- 
tex of the whirlpool. The side-walks presented a spectacle 
somewhat less dangerous, but still unpleasant and tiresome 
enough in its way. Here elbows contended with elbows, 
and canes and umbrellas essayed strength with each other. 
Every now and then was heard the doleful groan of some 
unwary wight, who had dashed his nose against the project- 
ing casement of a window, or the stifled imprecation of some 
unusually sensitive traveller, who regarded the violent con- 
tact of a foreign toe with the hinder part of his person as 
wounding, not only his feelings, but in some degree his 
honor. In the midst of this mingled uproar of human voices, 
were heard the various cries of the different animals who had 
in one shape or another, become entangled in the melee ; 
dogs barking and howling ; cats mewing and spitting ; horses 
neighing ; asses braying ; cows lowing ; monkeys mowing ; 
children bawling ; nurses squalling. The whole scene, in 
short, reminded one of Smithfield on a market-day, or the 
door of Westminster Abbey at the Duke of York’s funeral. 

Vapourcourt made his way slowly and painfully through 
this scene of confusion. The annoying interruptions of 
every kind, which continually checked his progress, would 
have been sufficient of themselves to prevent him from think- 
ing too deeply on the plan he was about to execute, or from 
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feeling any compunctious visitings of conscience in regard 
to its consistency with policy or principle. The minor mis- 
eries which he now encountered, were indeed substantially 
of the same nature with those which originally determined 
him to take the resolution, and tended strongly of course to 
confirm it. As he went on, therefore, he became every mo- 
ment more and more satisfied, that a world of ennui within 
doors, and fog without, was not fit for an honorable man 
to live in. It was accordingly with a feeling of real relief, 
that he finally reached the bridge, where he mounted at 
once upon the parapet, and, without stopping for any further 
reflection, prepared to take the decisive leap. 

The fog that covered the bridge was so thick, that it was 
impossible to distinguish objects at arm’s length ; but at this 
critical moment a sudden gust of wind swept it off tempora- 
rily from the spot where our hero stood, and he perceived, at 
a distance from him of less than three yards, another person 
evidently bent on the same object with himself. The stranger 
had already given his body an impulse, wdiich had shifted 
the centre of gravity from within the base, and thrown the 
line of direction into an angle of about forty-five degrees 
with the horizon. The delay of another second, would have 
made it perpendicular on the opposite side, and would pro- 
bably have been fatal. Vapourcourt, seeing the movement, 
started aside by a sudden impulse, and grasping the other 
firmly by the upper part of the arm, drew him rapidly back- 
ward. The body oscillated from side to side for an instant, 
during which the final result was doubtful. The centre of 
gravity then returned within the base, and the man resumed 
his upright position on the parapet. 

Vapourcourt gazed, with a mixture of surprise and curi- 
osity, upon an individual whose fortunes appeared to coin- 
cide in so singular a manner with his own, but there was 
nothing attractive or remarkable in his outward appearance. 
He was, on the contrary, rather below the middle height, 
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with an awkward person and a coarse expression of coun- 
tenance. His cheeks were pale and wan, his eyes haggard, 
his forehead ploughed with furrows ; and his black un- 
combed hair, staring out loosely in all directions, gave him 
a wild and ferocious aspects His dress was of the meanest 
kind, and his whole ensemble indicated extreme wretched- 
ness. He made no attempt to resist the salutary violence 
offered by Vapourcourt ; but looked as if he felt that he 
had been detected in doing what he knew to be wrong, and 
had nothing left but to submit with dogged resignation to 
his destiny. 

A spectator, who in passing accidentally had remarked 
the different appearance of these two persons thus standing 
together on the parapet, would have hardly imagined, that 
they had both mounted it for the same purpose. In the 
hurry and excitement of the moment, the circumstance had 
also apparently escaped the attention of Vapourcourt, who, 
not recollecting that it was hardly his cue to express much 
astonishment at the sort of proceeding which he had just 
been the cause of preventing, addressed the other in the 
tone of reproof and surprise, that any indifferent person 
would have naturally employed on the same occasion. 

‘ What ails thee, man ? Hast thou nine lives at thy dis- 
posal, that thou dealest thus freely with the one now in thy 
possession ? ’ 

4 1 have found one,’ replied the other, in a low and some- 
what sullen voice, ‘ a burden too heavy to be borne, and 
trust that I shall not be condemned, in this world at least, to 
sustain the weight of any other.’ 

4 What ? ’ said Vapourcourt, to whose recollection this 
reply brought back the thought of his own project, and of 
the load of care and weariness that had led him to adopt it, 
4 what, my friend, have you too experienced, like me, the 
intolerable weight of existence, the dreary vacuity of days, 
and months, and years, following each other in the same 
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dull, uninterrupted round, without occupation, without inter- 
est, without amusement ? Have you passed long and sleep- 
less nights in tossing and rolling from side to side, on a bed 
of down ? turned with loathing and satiety, from sump- 
tuous feasts, and delicious liquors ? sunk with stupor at 
select conversations, and gay assemblies? perished with 
fatigue and ennui at enchanting operas, and interesting 
debates in Parliament ? If you have experienced this — 
and I cannot doubt that you have, for what else but this 
could have brought a man to such a pass as that from which 
I have too hastily rescued you, — if you have in fact ex- 
perienced all this, why then, my friend, I can only say, 
that I do not blame your resolution, and that to make amends 
for the questionable piece of service that I have done you 
in keeping you out of the river, I am now ready to push 
you into it, and by the same impulse to follow you myself 
to the bottom.’ 

Occupation and excitement were things so unusual with 
Vapourcourt, that they acted on his mind like a strong stim- 
ulant, and the occurrences of the day had given to his lan- 
guage an energy, which he had hardly ever known before. 
The above tirade was, however, in a great measure lost 
upon the person to whom it was addressed, who understood 
but partially the language, and still more imperfectly the 
train of thought conveyed by it. 

* Alas, sir ! ’ replied he, ‘ I know not what you mean, 
and can hardly imagine how a life of leisure and continual 
enjoyment, can produce disgust. It has been my lot, sir, 
to work constantly, ten or twelve hours every day, in order 
to gain a living for myself and my family, and the greatest 
happiness I have ever known, was that of devoting occasion- 
ally a leisure hour to recreation in their company. You 
talk of turning with loathing from sumptuous dinners and 
tossing restlessly on a down bed. I have never had the 
means of enjoying any luxuries of this description ; but in 
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better days, when our table was regularly covered with a 
sufficiency of plain and wholesome food, we always eat it 
with a good appetite, and slept, without dreaming, on our 
comfortable feather-beds, from night till morning.’ 

‘ What then brings thee here ? ’ cried Vapourcourt, in a 
rather discontented tone, and relapsing into his habitual train 
of ideas, as he heard the other talk of thoughts and feel- 
ings entirely foreign to his own experience. ‘ If thou art 
well and happy at home, in the name of common sense, 
what urges thee to throw thyself into the river ? ’ 

* Want and misery,’ replied the other, bursting into an 
agony of tears. ‘ My poor wife and children are at this 
moment suffering for a morsel of bread.’ 

* Bread 1 ’ exclaimed Vapourcourt, in a tone of surprise, 
and wholly incapable of realizing the existence of actual 
distress — ‘ want of bread ! Why, man, thou must be a 
dolt indeed, to take on in this way, at so simple an accident. 
If the baker did not leave bread enough this morning to last 
till to-morrow, why not send to his shop, or make up the 
deficiency with pastry ? ’ 

‘ Nay, sir,’ answered the man, ‘ do not mock at misfor- 
tunes which you never can have felt, and apparently can 
hardly think of as possible. I have been, sir, an honest and 
a hard-working man ; and by keeping steadily to my busi- 
ness, I continued, as I told you before, to support my family, 
and all went well with me. But a few months ago I was 
seized with a severe fit of illness, which prevented me from 
working, and brought my eamings to a stand; Housekeep- 
ing, medicines, and rent, soon swept off our little hoard of 
previous savings, and we found ourselves reduced to very 
poor and scanty fare. We submitted cheerfully to this, as 
a temporary evil, and as I was fast recovering my health, 
we all hoped that I should soon be able to go to work again 
as usual. In the mean time, however, the rent of my house, 
which is hired by the week, must be regularly paid, for the 
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landlord, who is a severe man, will not hear of such a thing 
as giving a day’s credit. Last Saturday night I paid him 
nearly the last shilling I had, and during this week, we have 
lived upon almost nothing. This evening he called as usual, 
and, finding me unabfe to settle the account, he declared 
that if 1 did not pay him in the morning, he would seize the 
furniture, and turn us all into the street. Exhausted as 1 
was with illness and want, these terrible menaces, which I 
had no means of averting, for the moment unsettled my rea- 
son ; a temporary fit of madness came over me, and I rushed 
out of the house, with the project of throwing myself into 
the river. You, sir, have been the instrument of Providence 
in saving me from this fatal catastrophe. The delirium has 
now passed away, and I see the guilt that I was about to incur, 
by depriving my wife and children of their natural protec- 
tor. I shall return home with a feeling of gratitude to God, 
for his goodness in rescuing me from the commission of so 
great a crime. I shall apply to some charitable neighbor 
for a temporary relief. I am now nearly well, and shall 
soon be strong enough to go to work again. The good Be- 
ing, who has thus interposed in our favor, will not desert 
us ; and we shall, I trust, after a while, be again easy and 
happy.’ 

‘ Nay, man,’ said Lord Vapourcourt, whose heart was 
naturally kind, and who had been a good deal touched by 
this simple story of distress, ‘ if all thou wantest be some 
temporary relief, thou needest not to go far to find the char- 
itable neighbor that shall afford it thee. If a little, or even 
a good deal of money, will make thee happy, thou shalt not 
be long miserable. I will take it on myself to assist thee, 
were it only for the singularity of the case ; for who ever 
heard before, of a family suffering in the heart of London 
for want of bread ? A hundred pounds, more or less, will 
make but little difference in the Vapourcourt property. My 
heirs will not miss it. I may as well throw myself into the 
40 
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river two or three hours hence as now, and if by means 
of this delay I can make an industrious family happy for 
life, I assure thee, my good friend, that I will submit to it 
with cheerfulness, and even pleasure, however eager I may 
be to escape from this world of fog and ennui. So come 
along, my friend, and let us settle this business without more 
ado.’ 

So saying, and without waiting to listen to the acknow- 
ledgments which his protege would have poured out from 
the fulness of his gratitude in a torrent of thanks and tears, 
Vapourcourt leapt lightly from the parapet, where they had 
both been standing during this conversation, to the floor of 
the bridge, and, accompanied by his new companion, re- 
turned with a rapid pace towards his own mansion. The 
sudden gust of wind, which had been the means of discov- 
ering to him the dangerous situation of the person whom he 
had thus rescued from destruction, proved to be the first 
breathing of a fresh breeze, which had now in a great meas- 
ure swept off the fog, and displayed the bridge, the river, 
and the streets, silvered over with a fine yellow moonlight. 
Whether it was that the change of weather relieved his 
spirits, or whether he found himself agreeably excited by 
the work of benevolence in which he was now engaged, it 
is certain that Vapourcourt for several preceding years had 
rarely felt his blood circulate so freely, or, as Juliet says, 

His bosom’s lord sit lightly on his throne, 

as at this moment. He pursued his way through the still 
crowded street, without experiencing any inconvenience or 
uneasiness from the little accidents that fall to the lot of the 
pedestrian traveller. He was conscious of a curiosity about 
the condition of his new acquaintance, which he would not 
have dreamed of in other circumstances, and which tales 
of distress, much deeper than his, generally failed to move. 
The man readily communicated the short history of his 
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life, in which there was nothing in the least remarkable. 
He was a tailor, born, bred, and married, in the street in 
which he now lived. He had never been out of London, 
and his longest excursion was a walk to the Park. He had 
several children, the oldest of whom he represented as a fine 
girl just turned fifteen, and he dwelt with a parent’s partial- 
ity on her goodness and beauty. After satisfying the curi- 
osity of Vapourcourt, he inquired, in turn, with due respect, 
into his benefactor’s circumstances, and on hearing his name, 
burst out into new effusions of gratitude. The combination 
of goodness with high rank, wealth or celebrity, though not 
unnatural, nor even rare, is so delightful, that whenever it 
is perceived it excites a sort of rapture, especially in the 
person who is the object of it. The virtues of the great are 
like diamonds polished and fitly set ; the gem is substantially 
the same as in its natural state, but the increase of lustre 
and effect is incalculable. 

Upon reaching the house of Vapourcourt, which the tailor 
found to be at no great distance from his own, he requested 
permission of his Lordship to return home at once, in order 
to relieve the anxiety of his family, and to bring his child- 
ren with him to join him in offering thanks to their gener- 
ous benefactor. Vapourcourt, though not very agreeably 
struck with the latter part of the proposal, was now in a hu- 
mor to consent to almost anything. He acceded at once 
to the request, and the tailor went his way, while his Lord- 
ship entered the house alone. The servants were rather 
surprised to see him come back so early, before he could 
well have accomplished either of the several objects, which, 
as they respectively supposed, had drawn him out ; but pas- 
sive and even silent obedience, was the rule of the house. 
Johnson made no remark, as he attended his lord with a 
light to his cabinet. The latter then took from a secretary, 
a pocket-book containing a hundred pounds, which he in- 
tended to present to his protege , and placing it on a table, 
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awaited his appearance. Though his frame of mind was 
unusually agreeable, he was nevertheless still bent on his 
original purpose, and felt some impatience to be relieved 
from the engagement which had thus obstructed its execu- 
tion. 

In about an hour, Johnson made his appearance at the 
door of the cabinet, with a look of considerable dismay, to 
announce that Mr. Stitchcloth and his children were below, 
and desired to speak with his Lordship. A visit of this kind 
was a thing so entirely at variance with the long established 
usage of the house, that it appeared to Johnson like a sort 
of wonder, and although he could not pretend to form any 
notion of its meaning, it struck him on the whole as an oc- 
currence that boded no good. lie confined himself, as was 
his mood, to silent reflection, and on receiving the order to 
admit the visitors, attended them to the door of his Lord- 
ship’s cabinet with his ordinary courtesy. The principal 
persons in the group were Stitchcloth and his daughter, 
mentioned above, the other children being still too young to 
attract notice, and their mother having been too much ex- 
hausted by her previous distress, and by the sudden shock 
of the present happy change in the condition of the family, 
to make her appearance. The tailor himself was greatly 
improved in his exterior since his late debut on the bridge. 
He had arranged his dress, and his countenance no longer 
wearing the forlorn and haggard aspect of misery, hud put 
on a placid and agreeable expression, and the man alto- 
gether had the air of a respectable mechanic, rather above 
the common level. His daughter corresponded, with some 
little deduction for parental partiality, to the description 
which he had given of her. She was a fair and blooming 
maiden, with the freshness belonging to her age, and al- 
though there was nothing decidedly distinguished either in 
her face or person, there was a natural ease in her manner, 
and sweetness in her countenance, which struck an observer 
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agreeably, and which were of course improved on this oc- 
casion, by the dominant feeling of the moment. The whole 
party crowded eagerly round their benefactor, and express- 
ed their gratitude in the various tones and phrases natural 
to their different periods of life. 

A scene of this kind was entirely new to our hero, and 
produced an excitement in his mind which it might not 
have done in one more accustomed to offices of kindness. 
The heartfelt acknowledgments of the father, and the lively 
prattling of the children, who partook the general satisfac- 
tion without well knowing what it meant, affected him deep- 
ly ; but he was more particularly moved with the animated 
looks and gentle tones in which the pretty daughter ex- 
pressed her gratitude. Vapourcourt, though for some time 
past estranged from the world of fashion, had formerly fre- 
quented the most brilliant of its circles ; but whether from 
habitual apathy, or some original peculiarity of character, 
he had not been attracted by any of the reigning coquettes. 
The natural grace and beauty of this little damsel produced 
a stronger effect upon his feelings than all the artificial airs 
of the belles, or the sentimental phrases of the blues. It 
struck him, that a kind and gentle companion like this, 
would enliven his existence, and contribute to his happiness ; 
or rather, without reasoning at all upon the subject, he felt 
himself, partly perhaps in consequence of the extraordinary 
excitement of the moment, irresistibly attracted by this se- 
ducing object. Like most other persons of similar habits, 
Vapourcourt was much under the influence of impulse, and 
no sooner had the notion occurred to him, than, losing sight 
of the former project of the morning, he proceeded at once 
to act upon this new fancy. 

‘ Stitchcloth,’ said he to the father, taking him aside a few 
steps, * Stitchcloth, what say you to a Peer of the Realm for 
a son-in-law ? * 

‘ Your Lordship is jesting,’ replied the astonished tailor — 
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‘ I am sure you would not think of dishonoring a family, 
which you have so nobly rescued from despair.’ 

‘ Jesting ! ’ returned our hero, ‘ why, man, I was never so 
serious in my life. Dishonor your daughter, Stitchcloth ! 
you mistake me quite. The worst fortune I wish her, is 
that of seeing her the true and lawful Countess of Vapour- 
court before to-morrow morning. Stitchcloth, I like your 
daughter ; I am pleased with her appearance and her man- 
ners. I find in her a natural grace and sweetness, which I 
have looked for in vain in the fashionable beauties of this 
metropolis. I am wholly independent of the world, and 
have nothing to consult but my own inclination in the man- 
agement of my affairs. I have an unincumbered fortune of 
ten thousand pounds a year ; and if you and your daughter 
consent, I am ready to place it this very evening at her dis- 
posal. Ay, Stitchcloth, and I view it in point of fortune as 
no unequal match, for your daughter, I see, is a good-hu- 
mored girl ; and a Scotchman, whose name I heard at Ox- 
ford, but have since forgotten, says, “ that a naturally plea- 
sant humor is equal to an estate of ten thousand pounds a 
year.” On that score we are, therefore, precisely on a 
level.’ 

To this proposal, there was no objection to be made. 
The tailor acquiesced with becoming expressions of thank- 
fulness, but having a spice of humor in his character, and 
feeling himself now a little more at his ease with his future 
son-in-law, he ventured to inquire, whether a matrimonial 
project would not be in some degree inconsistent with the 
other resolution of the morning. 

‘ Good God ! ’ exclaimed Vapourcourt, ‘ I had entirely 
forgotten. Stitchcloth, no more of that, if you love me ; 
above all, not a word to the bride. Let us have as little as 
you please of the adventure of the bridge, for the honor of 
us both. The double suicide, Stitchcloth, would not tell 
very well, either upon your shop-board or at my dinner- 
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table. But, Stitchcloth, instead of indulging in these reflec- 
tions, proceed rather, at once, and inform Mrs. Stitchcloth, 
that her daughter is to he married this evening, while I de- 
spatch Johnson to procure a license. I will entertain the 
charming Elizabeth in your absence, and endeavor to ob- 
tain her consent to this sudden connection.’ 

The reader will easily imagine, that this, like all the other 
preliminary points, was settled without much difficulty. 
The marriage was announced in the Morning Chronicle of 
the Monday following, in these terms : — 

‘ Married, at his residence in Pall-Mall, by special license, on 
Saturday evening last, the Bight Honorable the Earl of Vapour- 
court, to the amiable and accomplished Miss Elizabeth Stitchcloth, 
eldest daughter of Solomon Stitchcloth, Esq., the eminent habit- 
maker of Thread-needle Street. This alliance between the great 
agricultural and manufacturing interests of the country, — which 
political causes have for some years past tended to alienate from 
each other, — has been long in contemplation, and, as we fondly 
anticipate, will be attended with the happiest results. It has not 
only met the concurrence of the immediate friends of the parties, 
but has been cordially approved in the Highest Quarter. His 
Lordship had been for some weeks at his family residence in Cum- 
berland, for the purpose of making suitable arrangements for the 
reception of his lovely bride, and arrived in town on Friday even- 
ing last, as was announced in our paper of the following day, to 
celebrate the union. The happy pair set off yesterday morning 
early, in his Lordship’s travelling carriage and four, for Vapour- 
court Castle, where they intend to pass the honey-moon.’ 
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